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LETTER I. 


Chantelou in Touraine, Nov. 6, 1735. 


My Lord, 

I H A v E confidered formerly , with a good deal of 
attention , the fubject on which you command me 
to communicate my thoughts to you i and I practic- 
ed in thofe days, as much as bufinefs and pleafure 
allowed me time to do, the rules that feemed to me 
neceffary to be obferved in the ftudy of hiftory. 

T hey were very different from thofe which writers 
on the fame fubject have recommended , and which 
are commonly practifed. But I confefs to your 
lordship , that this neither gave me then , nor has 
given me fmce , any diflruft of them. I do not 
alfect fingularity. On the contrary, I think that a 
due deference is to be paid to received opinions , 
and that a due compliance with received cuftoms is 
to be held; though both the one and the other should 
be, what they often are, abfurd or ridiculous. But 
this fervitude is outward only, and abridges in no 
fort the liberty of private judgment. The obliga- 
tions of fubmitting to it likewife , even, outwardly, , 
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extend no further, than to thofe opinions and cuf- 
toms which cannot be oppofed; or from which 
we cannot deviate without doing hurt , or giving 
offence, to fociety. In all thefe ctifes, our fpecu- 
lations ought to be free: in all other cafes, our 
practice may be fo. Without any regard therefore 
to the opinion and practice even of the learned 
world, I am very willing to tell you mine. But, 
as it is hard to recover a thread of thought long 
ago laid afide , and impoffible to prove fome things, 
and explain others, without the aftiftance of many 
books which I have not here; your lordship mud 
be content with fuch an imperfect sketch , as I am 
able to fend you at prefent in this letter. 

The motives that carry men to the (Indy of 
hiftory are different. Some intend , if fuch as they 
may be faid to (ludy , nothing more than amufe- 
ment, and read the life of Aristides or Phocion, 
of Epaminondas or Scipio , Alexander or 
Caesar , juft as they play a game at cards, or as 
they would read the ftory of the feven champions. 

Others there are, whofe motive to this ftudy 
is nothing better, and who have the further difad- 
vantage of becoming a nuifance very often to fociety, 
in proportion to the progrefs they make. The for- 
mer do not improve their reading to any good pur- 
pofe: the latter pervert it to a very bad one, and 
grow in impertinence as they encreafe in learning. 
I think I have known moft of the firft kind in 
England, and moft of the laft in France. The 
perfons I mean are thofe who read to talk, to shine 
ip convei fation , and to impofe in company:' who 
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having few ideas to vend of their own growth, 
ftore their minds with crude unruminated facts and 
fentences; and hope to fupply, by bare memory, 
the want of imagination and judgment. 

But thefe are in the two loweft forms. The 
next I shall mention are in one a little higher; in 
the form of thole who grow neither wifer nor 
better by fludy themfelves, but who enable others 
to ftudy with greater eafe , and to purpofes more 
ufeful ; who make fair copies of foul manufcripts, 
give the fignification of hard words, and take a 
great deal of other grammatical pains. ( The obli- 1 
gation to thefe men would be great indeed , if 
they were in general able to do any thing better, 
and fubmitted to this drudgery for the fake of the 
public; as fome of them, it muff be owned with 
gratitude, have done, but not later, I think, than 
about the time of the refurrection of letters. 
When works of importance are prefling, generals 
themfelves may take up the pick - axe and the 
fpade ; but in the ordinary courfe of things, when 
that prefling neceflxty is over, fuch tools are left 
in the hands deftined to ' ufe them , the hands of 
common foldiers and peafants. I approve therefore 
very much the devotion of a ftudious man at Chrift- 
Church , %Vho was over -heard in his oratory en- 
tering into a detail with God, as devout perfons 
are apt to do, and, amongfl other particular thankf- 
givings , acknowledging the divine goodnefs in 
furnishing the world with makers of Dictionaries ! 
Thefe men court fame as well as their betters, by 
fuch means as God has given them to acquire it: 
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and LITTLETON exerted all the genius he had , 
•when he made a dictionary, though Stephens did 
not. They deferve encouragement, however, whilft 
they continue to compile, and neither affect wit, 
nor prefume to reafon. 

The ue is a fourth clafs, of much lefs ufe than 
thefe, but of much greater name. Men of the firfl 
rank in learning , and to whom the whole tribe of 
fcholars bow with reverence. A man mull be as 
indifferent as I am to common cenfure or appro- 
bation , to avow a thorough contempt for the 
whole bufinefs of thefe learned lives; for all the 
refearches into antiquity , for all the fyftems of 
chronology and hiftory, that we owe to the im- 
menfe labours of a Scaliger, a Bochart , a 
Petavius, an Usher, and even a Marsham. 
The fame materials are common to them all'; but 
thefe materials are few , and there is a moral impof- 
fibility that they should ever have more. They 
have combined thefe into every form that can be 
given to them : they have fuppofed, they have 
guelfed , they have joined disjointed paffages of 
different authors, and broken traditions of uncer- 
tain originals , of various people , and of centuries 
remote from one another as well as from ours. 
In short, that they might leave no liberty untaken, 
even a wild fantaftical fimilitude of founds has 
ferved to prop up a fyftem. As the materials they 
have are few, fp are the very beft, and fuch as 
pafs for authentic , extremely precarious ; as fome 
of thefe learned perfons themfelves confefs. 
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Julius Africanus, Eusebius, and George 
the monk opened the principal fources of all this 
fcience; but they corrupted the waters. Their point 
of view was to make profane hiftory and chrono- 
logy agree with facred; though the latter chronology 
is very far from being eftablished with the clearnefs 
and certainty neceffary to make it a rule. For this 
purpofe, the ancient monuments, that thefe writers 
conveyed to pofterity , were digefted by them ac- 
cording to the fyftem they were to maintain: and 
none of thefe monuments were delivered down in 
their original form , and genuine purity. The 
Dynafties of Manetho, for inftance, are broken 
to pieces by EUSEBIUS; and fuch fragments of 
them as fuited his defign, are ftruck into his work. 
We have , we know, no more of them. The Codex 
Alexandrinus we owe to George the monk. We 
have no other authority for it : and one cannot 
fee without amazement fuch a man as Sir John 
Mars ham undervaluing this authority in one page, 
and building his fyftem upon it in the next. He 
feems even by the lightnefs of his expreflions , if I 
remember well, for it is long fince I looked into 
his canon , not to be much concerned what foun- 
dation his fyftem had, though he shewed hi.s *kill 
in forming one, and in reducing the immenfe aiui- 
quity of the Egyptians within the limits of the 
Hebraic calculation. In short, my lord, all thefe 
fyftems are fo many enchanted caftles; they appear 
to be fomething, they are nothing but appearances: 
like them too, diffolve the charm, and tlvy vanish 
from the fight. To diffolve the charm , we muft 
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begin at the beginning of them : the expreflion 
may be odd , but it is fignificant. We mull examine 
fcrupulously and indifferently the foundations on 
which they lean: and when we find thefe either 
faintly probable, or grofsly improbable, it would 
be foolish to expect any thing better in the fuper- 
flructure. This fcience is one of thofe that are 
“ a limine falutandae. ” To do thus much may be 
neceffary, that grave authority may not impofe on 
our ignorance: to do more, would be to afiift this 
very authority in impofing falfe fcience upon us. 

I had rather take the Darius whom Alexander 
conquered, for the fon of Hystaspes, and make 
as many anachronifms as a Jewish chronologer, 
than facrifice half my life to collect all the learned * 
Jumber that fills the head of an .antiquary. 
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LETTER II. 

Concerning the true ufe and advantages of it. 

Let me fay fomething of hiftory in general, 
before I defeend into the confideration of particular 
parts of it, or of the various methods of ftudy, or 
of the different views of thofe that apply themfelves 
to it, as I had begun to do in my former letter. 

The love of hiftory feems infeparable from 
human nature becaufe it feems infeparable from 
felf-love. The fame principle in this inftance carries 
us forward and backward, to future and to paft 
ages. We imagine that the things, which affect 
us, muft affect pofterity: this fentimtSit runs 

through mankind, from Caesar down to the 
parish clerk in Pope’s mifcellany. We are fond of 
preferving, as far as it is in our frail power, the 
memory of our own adventures , of thofe of our 
own time, and of thofe that preceded it. Rude 
heaps of {tones have been raifed , and ruder hymns 
have been compofed, for this purpofe, by nations 
who had not yet the ufe of arts and letters. To 
go no farther back , the triumphs of Odin were 
celebrated in runic fongs, and the feats of our 
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British anceftors were recorded in thofe of their 
bards. The favages of America have the fame 
cuftom at this day : and long hiftorical ballads of 
their huntings and their wars are fung at all their 
feftivals. There is no need of faying how this 
paftion grows, among civilized nations, in propor- 
tion to the means of gratifying it: but let us ob- 
' ferve that the fame principle of nature directs us 
as ftrongly , and more generally as well as more 
early , to indulge our own curiofity , inftead of 
preparing to gratify that of others. The child 
hearkens with delight to the tales of his nurfe: he 
learns to read , and he devours with eagernefs 
fabulous legends and novels: in riper years he 
applies himfelf to hiftory, or to that which he 
takes for hiftory, to authorized romance: and, 
even in age, the defire of knowing what has hap- 
pened to other men, yields to the defire alone of 
relating what has happened to ourfelves. Thus 
hiftory, true or falfe, fpeaks to our paffions 
always. What pity is it, my lord, that even the 
i beft shcfbld fpeak to our underftandings fo feldom ? 
That it does fo , we have none to blame but 
ourfelves. Nature has done her part. She has open- 
ed this ftudy to every man who can read and 
think: and what she has made the moft agreeable, 
reafon can make the moft ufeful, application of our 
minds. But if we confult our reafon, we shall be 
far from following the examples of our fellow- 
creatures , in this as in moft other cafes , who are 
fo proud of being rational. We shall neither read 
to foothe our indolence, nor to gratify our vanity: 
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as little shall we content ourfelves to drudge like' 
grammarians and critics , that others may be able 
to ftudy with greater eafe and profit, like philo- 
fophers and ftatefmen : as little shall we affect the 
slender merit of becoming great fcholars at the 
expence of groping all our lives in the dark mazes 
of antiquity. All thefe miftake the true drift of 
ftudy, and the true ufe of hiftory. Nature gave 
us curiofity to excite the induftry of our minds; 
but she nevgr intended it should be made the 
principal , much lefs the foie , object of their 
application. The true and proper object of tfiis 
application is a conftant improvement in private 
and in public virtue. An application to any ftudy, 
that tends neither directly nor indirectly to make 
us better men and better citizens , is at beft but a 
fpecious and ingepious fort of idlenefs, to ufe an 
expreffion of Tillotson: and the knowledge 
we acquire by it is a creditable kind of ignorance, 
nothing more. This creditable kind of ignorance 
is , in my opinion , the whole benefit which the 
generality of men , even of the moft learned , .reap 
from the ftudy of hiftpry : and yet the ftudy of 
hiftory feems to me, of all other, the moft proper 
to train us up to private and public virtue. 

Your lordship may very well be ready by this 
time, and after fo much bold cenfure on my part, 
to ask me, what then is the true ufe of hiftory? 
in what refpccts it may ferve to make us better 
and wifer? and what method is to be purfued in 
the ftudy of it, for attaining thefe great ends? 
I will anfwer you by quoting what I have rea4 
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fomewhere or other, in Dionysius Halicarn , 
I think , that hiftory is philofophy teaching by 
examples. We need but to call our eyes on the 
world, and we shall fee the daily force of example : 
we need but to turn them inward , and we shall 
foon difcover why example has this force. “ Pauci 
„prudentia,” fays Tacitus, “ honefta ab 
„ deterioribus , utilia ab noxiis difcernunt: plures 
„ aliorum eventis docentur. ” Such is the imper- 
fection of human underftanding, fuch the frail tem- 
per of our minds, that abftract or general propofi- 
titftis , though ever fo true, appear obfcure or doubt- 
ful to us very often , till they are explained by 
examples : and that the wifefl lelfons in favour of 
virtue go but a little way to convince the judg- 
ment , and determine the will , unlefs they are 
enforced by the fame means ; apd we are obliged 
to apply to ourfelves what we fee happen to other 
men. Inflections by precept have the further 
disadvantage of coming on the authority of others, 
and frequently require a long deduction of reafon- 
ing. “ Homines amplius oculis , quam auribus , 
„ credunt: longum iter e£t per praecepta, breve 
„ et efficax per exempla. ” The reafon of this 
judgment, which I quote from one of Seneca’s 
epillles in confirmation of my own opinion, 
refls, I think, on this; that when examples are 
pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal, with 
which we are flattered, made to our fenfes , as 
well as our underflandings. The inftruction comes 
then upon our own authority: we frame the 
precept after our own experience , and yield to 
* fact when we refill fpeculation. But this is not 
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the only advantage of infraction by example; for 
example appeals not to our underftanding alone, 
but to our paflions likewife. Example affuages 
thefe , or animates them ; fets paflion on the fide 
of judgment, and makes the whole man of a-piece; 
which is more than the ftrongeft reafoning and 
the cleared dcmonftration can do : and thus forming 
habits by repetition, example fecures the obfer- 
vance of thofe precepts which example infinuated. 
Is it not Pliny, my lord, who fays, that the 
gentleft , he should have added the mod effectual , 
way of commanding, is by example? “ IYlitius 
„ jubetur exemplo. ” The harsheft orders are foft- 
ened by example , and tyranny itfelf becomes 
perfuafive. What pity it is that fo few princes 
have learned this way of commanding? But again: 
the force of examples is not confined to thofe 
alone, that pafs immediately under our fight: the 
examples , that memory fuggefts , have the fame 
effect in their degree , and an habit of recalling 
them will foon produce the habit of imitating 
them. In the fame epiftle, from whence I cited a 
paffage juft now, Seneca fays that Cleanthes 
had never become fo perfect a copy of Zeno, if 
he had not paffed his Life with him ; that Plato, 
Aristotle , and the other philofophers of that 
fchool , profited more by the example , than by 
the difcourfe of Socrates. (But here, by the 
way, Seneca miftook; for Socrates died two 
years, according to fome, and four years , according 
to others, before the birth of Aristotle: and 
his miftake might come from the 'inaccuracy of 
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thofe who collected for him; as Erasmus obferves, 
after Quintilian, in his judgment on Seneca.) 
But be this, which was fcarce worth a parenthefis, 
as it will; he adds that Metrodorus, Hermachus 
and Polyaenus, men of great note, were formed 
by living under the fame roof with Epicurus, not 
by frequenting his fchool. Thefe are inftances of 
the force of immediate example. But your lordship 
knows that the citizens of Rome placed the images 
of their anceftors in the veftibules of their houfes; 
fo that, whenever they -went in or out, thefe 
venerable buftoes met their eyes, and recalled the 
glorious actions of the dead, to fire the living, to 
excite them to imitate, and even to emulate their 
great forefathers. The fuccefs anfwered the defign. 
The virtue of one generation was transfufed, by 
the magic of example, into feveral: and a fpirit of 
heroifm was maintained through many ages’ of that 
common-wealth. Now thefe are fo many inftances 
of the force of remote example ; and from all thefe 
inftances we may conclude, that examples of both 
kinds are neceffary. 

The fchool of example, my lord, is the world: 
and the mafters of this fchool are hiftory and 
experience. I am far from contending that the 
former is preferable to the latter. I think upon 
the whole otherwife : but this I fay, that the 

former is abfolutely neceffary to prepare us for 
the latter, and to accompany us whilft we are 
under the difcipline of the latter, that is , through 
the whole courfe of our lives. No doubt fome 
few men may be quoted, to whom nature gave 
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■what art and induftry can give to no man. 

But fuch examples will prove nothing againft 
me , becaufe I admit that the ftudy of hiftory , 
without experience, is infufficient ; but affert, 
that experience itfelf is fo witl^mt^ genius. Genius 
is preferable to the other two ; but 1 would wish 
to find the three together: for how great foever 
a genius may be , and how much foever he may 
acquire new light and heat, as he proceeds in 
his rapid ccturfe , certain it is that he will never 
shine with the full luftre , nor shed the full 
influence he is capable of, unlefs to his own 
experience he adds the experience of other men / 
and other ages. Genius, without the improvement, 
at lead: , of experience , is what comets once were 
thought to be, a blazing meteor, irregular in his 
courfe , and dangerous in his approach ; of no ufe 
to any fyftem , and able to deftroy any. Mere 
fons of earth , if they have experience without 
any knowledge of the hiftory of the world, are 
but half fcholars in the fcience of mankind. And if 
they are converfant in hiftory without experience, 
they are worfe than ignorant; they are pedants, 
always incapable , fometimes meddling and pre- * 
fuming. The man, who has all three, is an honour 
to his country, and a public blefling: and fuch, 

I truft, your lordship will be in this century, as 
your great-grand-father * was in the laft. 

I have infifted a little the longer on this head, 
and have made thefe diftinctions the rather, becaufe 
though I attribute a great deal more, than many will 

. * Eat) of CI.ARENDON. 
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be ready to allow, to the ftudy of hiftory; yet I 
would not willingly even feem to fall into the 
ridicule of afcribing to it fuch extravagant effects, 
as feveral have done, from Tully down to Ca- 
saubon,.La Motive le Vayer, and other modem 
pedants. When Tully informs us, in the fecond 
book of his Tufculan deputations , that the firlt 
Scipio Africanus had always in his hands the 
works of Xenophon, he advances nothing but 
what is probable and reafonable. To *fay nothing 
of the retreat of the ten thoufand , nor* of other 
parts of Xenophon’s writings; the images of virtue, 
reprefented in that admirable picture theCyropaedia, 
were proper to entertain a foul that was fraught 
with virtue, and Cyrus was worthy to be imitated 
by Scipio. So Selim emulated Caesar, whofe 
Commentaries were translated for his ufe againft 
the cuftoms of the Turks: fo Caesar emulated 
Alexander; and Alexander, Achilles. There 
is nothing ridiculous here, except the ufe that is made 
of this pafiage by thofe who quote it. But what 
the fame Tully fays, in the fourth book of his 
academical deputations , concerning Lucullus , 
feems to me very extraordinary. „ In Afiam factus * 

„ imperator venit; cum elfet Roma profectus rei 
„ militaris rudis; ” (one would be ready to aferibe 
fo fudden a change, and fo vaft an improvement, 
to nothing lefs than knowledge infufed by infpira- 
tion, if we were not allured in the fame place that ^ 

they were effected by very natural means, by fuch 
as it is in every man’s power to employ) ,, partim 
percontando a peritis, par tim in rebus geflis legendis.” 
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Lucui.lus, according to this account, verified the 
reproach on the Roman nobility, which SALLUST 
puts into the mouth of Marius. But as I difcover 
the pallion of Marius, and his prejudices to the 
patricians, in one cafe; fo 1 difcover, methinks, 
the cunning of Tully, and his partiality to 
himfelf, in the other. Lucullus , after he had 
been chofen conful , obtained by intrigue the 
government of Cilicia , and fo put himfelf into a 
fituation of commanding the Roman army againft 
MlTHRIDATES: TuLLY had the fame government 
afterward*, and though he had no Mithridates, 
nor any ot her enemy of confequence, oppofed to him; 
though all his military feats confuted in furprizing 
and pillaging a parcel of Highlanders and wild 
Cilicians ; yet he alfumed the airs of a conqueror, 
and defcribed his actions in fo pompous a ftyle, 
that the account becomes burlefque. He laughs,, 
indeed, in one of his letters to Atticus, at his 
generalship: but if we turn to thofe he writ 

to Coelius Rufus, and to Cato, upon this 
occafion, or to thofe wherein he expreffes to 
Atticus his refentment againll Cato, for- not 
propofinj* in his favor the honors ufually decreed 
to conquerors, we may fee how vanity turned his 
head, and how impudently he infilled on obtaining 
a triumph. Is it any ftrain now to fuppofe, that he 
meant to infinuate , in the paffage I have quoted 
about Lucullus , that the difference between him 
and the former governor of Cilicia, even in 
military merit, arofe from the different conjuncture 
alone; and that Lucullus could not have done 
in Cilicia, at that time, more than he himfelf did? 
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CieERO had read and queftioned at leaft as much 
as Lucullus, and would therefore have appeared 
as great a captain, if he had had as great a prince 
as Mithridates to encounter. But the truth is, 
that Lucullus was made a great captain by theory, 
or the fludy of hiftory, alone, no move than 
Ferdinand of Spain and Alphonsus of Naples 
were cured of defperate diftempers by reading Livy 
and Quintus Curtius : a filly tale, which Bodin, 
Amyot, -and others have picked up and propagated. 
LUCULLUS had ferved in his youth again!! the 
IVIarfi, probably in other wars, and Sylla took 
early notice of him: he went into the eaft with 
this general , and had a great share in his confi- 
dence. He commanded in feveral expeditions. It 
was he who reftored the Colophonians to their 
liberty , and who punished the revolt of the 
people of Mytelene. Thus we fee that Lucullus 
was formed by experience, as well as ftudy, and 
by an experience gained in thofe very countries, 
where he gathered fo many laurels afterwards in 
fighting again!! the fame enemy. T he late duke of 
Marlborough never read Xenophon, moft cer- 
tainly, nor the relation perhaps of any modern 
wars; but he ferved in his youth under monfieur 
de TurENNE, and I have heard that he was taken 
notice of in thofe early days , by that great man. 
He afterwards commanded in an expedition to 
Ireland, ferved a campaign or two, if 1 miftake 
not, under king William in Flanders: and, befides 
thefe occafions, had none of gaining experience in 
war, till he came to the head of our armies in one 
/ thoufand 
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thoufand feven hundred and two, and triumphed, 
not over Afiatic troops , but over the veteran 
armies of France. The Roman had on his fide 
genius and experience cultivated by ftudy: the 
Briton had genius improved by experience, and 
no more. The firft therefore is not an example of 
what ftudy can do alone; but the latter is an 
example of what genius and experience can do 
without ftudy. They cah do much, to be fure, 
when the firft is given in a fuperior degree But 
fuch examples are very rare : and when they 

happen, it will be ftill true, that they would have 
had fewer blemishes, and would have come nearer 
to the perfection of private and public virtue, in 
all the arts of peace and atchievements of war, if 
the views of fuch men had been enlarged , and 
their fentiments ennobled, by acquiring that call 
of thought, and that temper of mind, which will 
grow up and become habitual in every man who 
applies himfelf early to the ftudy ofhiftbry, as well 
as to the ftudy of philofophy , with the intention 
of being wifer and better, without the affectation 
of being more learned. 

The temper of the mind is formed, arid a certain 
turn given to our ways of thinking; in a word, the 
feeds of that moral character which cannot wholly 
alter the natural character, but may correct the evil 
and improve the good that is in it, or do the very 
contrary, are fown betimes, and much fooner than 
is commonly fuppoled. It is equally certain, that 
we shall gather or not gather, experience , be the 
better or the worfe for this experience, when \Ve 
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come into the world and mingle amongft mankind, 
according to the temper of mind , and the turn of 
thought, that we have acquired beforehand, and 
bring along with us. They will tincture all our 
future acquifitions ; fo that the very fame expe- 
rience , which fecures the judgment 6f one man, 
or excites him to virtue, shall lead another into 
error, or plunge him into vice. From hence it 
follows, that the ftudy of hiftory has in this refpect 
a double advantage. If experience alone can make 
us perfect in our parts, experience cannot begin 
to teach them till we are actually on the ftage : 
whereas , by a previous application to this ftudy, 
we con them over at leaft , before we appear 
there: we are not quite unprepared, we learn our 
parts fooner, and we learn them better. 

Let me explain what I mean by an example. 
There is fcarce any folly or vice more epidemical 
among the fons of men, than that ridiculous 
and hurtful vanity, by which the people of each 
country are apt to prefer themfelves to thofe of 
every other; and to make their own cuftoms, and 
manners, and opinions, the ftandards of right and 
wrong, of true and falfe. The Chinefe mandarins 
were ftrangely furprifed, and almoft incredulous, 
when the Jefuits shewed them how fmall a figure 
their empire made in the general map of the 
world. The Samojedes wondered much at the Czar 
of Mufcovy for not living among them : and the 
Hottentot, who returned from Europe, ftripped 
himfelf naked as foon as he came home, put on 
his bracelets of guts and garbage, and grew (linking 
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and loufy as faff as he could. Now nothing can 
contribute more to prevent us from being tainted 
\vith this vanity, than to accuftom ourfelves early 
to contemplate the different nations of the earth, 
in that vail map which hiftory fpreads before us, 
in their rife and their fall, in their barbarous and 
civilized ftates, in the likenefs and unlikenefs of 
them all to one another, and of each to itfelf. By 
frequently renewing this profpect to the mind, 
the Mexican with his cap and coat of feathers, 
facrificing a human victim to his god, will not 
appear more favage to our eyes, than the Spaniard 
With an hat on his head , and a gonilla round his 
neck, facrihcing whole nations to his ambition, 
his avarice, and even the wantonnel's of his cruelty. 

I might shew , by a multitude of other examples, 
how hiftory prepares us for experience, and gu-des 
us in it : and many of thefe would be both 

curious and important. I might likewife bring 
feveral other inftances, wherein hiftory ferves to 
purge the mind of thofe national partialities and 
prejudices that we are apt to contract in our 
education , and that experience for the moft part • 
rather confirms than removes: becaufe it is for the 
moft part confined, like our education. But I 
apprehend growing too prolix, and shall therefore 
conclude this head by obferving , that though an 
early and proper application, to the ftudy of hiftory 
Will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 
from a ridiculous partiality in favor of our own 
country, and a vicious prejudice againft others; 
yet the fame ftudy will create in us a preference 
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of affection to our own country. There is a ftory 
told of Abgarus. He brought feveral beafts taken 
in different places to Rome , they fay , and let 
them loofe before Augustus: every beaft ran 
immediately to that part of the Circus, where a 
parcel of earth taken from his native foil had been 
laid. ,, Credat Judaeus Apella. ” This tale might 
pafs on Josephus; for in him, I believe, I read it: 
but furely the love of our country is a lelfon of ' 
reafon, not aninftitution of nature. Education and 
habit, obligation and intereft, attach us to it, not 
inftinct. It is however fo neceffary to be cultivated, 
and the profperity of all focieties, as well as the 
grandeur of fome, depends upon it fo much, that 
orators by their eloquence , and poets by their 
enthufiafm, have endeavoured to work up this 
precept of morality into a principle of paflion. But 
the examples which we find in hiftory, improved 
by the lively defcriptions , and the juft applaufes 
or cenfures of hiftorians, will haye a much better 
and more permanent effect, than declamation, or 
fong, or the dry ethics of mere philofophy. In fine, 
to converfe with hiftorians is to keep good com- 
pany: many of them were excellent men, and 
thofe who were not fuch, have taken care however 
to appear fuch in their writings. It muft be 
therefore of great ufe to prepare ourfelves by this 
converfation for that of the world ; and to receive 
our firft imprelfions, and to acquire our firft 
habits, in a fcene where images of virtue and vice 
are continually reprefented to us in the colors that 
belong properly to them, before wc enter on 
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another feene , where virtue and vice are too 
often confounded , and what belongs to one is 
aferibed to the other. 

Besides the advantage of beginning our acquaint- 
ance with mankind fooner , and of bringing with 
us into the world, and the bufinefs of it, fuch a 
call of thought and fuch a temper of mind, as will 
enable us to make a better ufe of our experience; 
there is this further advantage in the ftudy of ' 
hiftory, that the improvement we make by it 
extends to more objects, and is made at the 
expence of other men : whereas that improvement, 
which is the effect of our own experience, is • . 
confined to fewer objects, and is made a\ our own 
expence. To ftate the account fairly therefore 
between thefe two improvements ; though the latter 
be the more valuable, yet allowance being made 
on one fide for' the much greater number of 
examples that hiftory prefentsto us, and deduction 
being made on the other of the price we often 
pay for our experience , the value of the former 
will rife in proportion. ” I have recorded thefe 
„ things, ” fays Polybius, after giving an account 
of the defeat of Regulus, te that they who read 
„ thefe commentaries may be rendered better by 
„ them;- for ajl men have two ways of improve- 
„ ment, one arifing from their own experience, 

„ and one from the experience of others. Evi- 
„ dentior quidem ilia eft, quae per propria ducit 
„ infortunia ; at tutior ilia, quae per aliena. „ I ufe 
Casaubon’s translation. Polybius goes on, and 
concludes, ” that fince the firft of thefe ways 
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„ expofes us to great labour and peril, whilft 
„ the fecond works the fame good effect, and is 
„ attended by no evil circumfhnce, every one 
„ ought to take for granted, that the ftudy of 
„ hiftory is the beft fchool where he c£tn learn 
„ how to conduct himfelf in all the Situations of 
„ life. ” Regulus had feen at Rome many exam- 
ples of magnanimity, of frugality, of the contempt 
of riches and of other virtues ; and thefe virtues 
he practifed. But he had not learned, nor had 
opportunity of learning another leffon, which the 
examples recorded in hiftory inculcate frequently, 
the leffon of moderation. An infatiable third of 
military fame, an unconfined ambition of extending 
their empire, an extravagant confidence in their 
own courage and force, an infolent contempt of 
their enemies, and an impetuous over-bearing fpirit 
with which they purfued all their enterprizes, 
compofed in his days the diftinguishing character 
of a Roman. Whatever the fenate and people 
refolved to the members of that common-wealth, 
appeared both practicable and juft. Neither diffi- 
culties nor dangers could check them ; and their 
fages had not yet difcovered, that virtues in excefs 
degenerate into vices. Notwithftanding the beau- 
tiful rant which Horace puts into his mouth, I 
make no doubt that Regulus learned at Carthage 
thofe leffons of moderation which he had not 
learned at Rome ; but he learned them by 
experience , and the fruits of this experience came 
too late, and coft too dear; for they coft the total 
defeat of the Roman army, the prolongation of a 
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calamitous war which might have been finished 
by a glorious peace, the lofs of liberty to thoufands 
of Roman citizens, and to Regulus himfelf the 
lofs of life in the midft of torments, if we are 
entirely to credit what is perhaps exaggeration in 
the Roman authors. 

There is another advantage, worthy our obfer- 
vation, that belongs to the Rudy of hiftory; and 
that I shall mention here , not only becaufe of the 
importance of it, but becaufe it leads me imme- 
diately to fpeak of the nature of the improvement 
we ought to have in our view, and of the method 
in which it feems to me that this improvement 
ought to be purfued: two particulars from which 
your lordship may think perhaps that I digrefs too 
long. The advantage I mean confifts in this, that 
the examples which hiftory prefents to us , both of 
men and of events , are generally complete : the 
whole example is before us, and confequently the 
whole lefTon , or fometimes the various leflons 
which philofophy propofes to teach us by this 
example. For firft, as to men; we fee them at 
their whole length in hiftory , and we fee them 
generally there through a medium lefs partial at 
leaft than that of experience: for I imagine, that 
a whig or a tory, whilft thofe parties fubfifted* 
would have condemned in Saturninus the fpirit 
of faction which l^e applauded in his own tribunes, 
and would have applauded in Drusus the fpirit of 
moderation which he defpifed in thofe of the con- 
trary party , and which he fufpected and hated in 
thofe of his own party. The villain who Iras 
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impofed on mankind by his power or cunning, and 
whom experience could not unmask for a time, is 
unmasked at length : and the honeft man , who 
has been mifunderftood or defamed, is juftified be- 
fore his ftory ends. Or if this does not happen, if 
the villain dies with his mask on , in the midft of 
applaufe . and honor, and wealth, and power, and 
if the hofteft man dies under the fame load of ca- 
lumny and difgrace under which he lived, driven 
perhaps into exile, and expofed to want; yet we 
fee hiftorical juftice executed , the name of one 
branded with infamy , and that of the other cele- 
brated with panegyric to fucceeding ages. “ Prae- 
„ cipuum munus annalium reor, ne virtu tes filean- ■ 
„ tur ; utque pravis dictis factifque ex pofteritate 
„ et infamia metus fit.” Thus, according to Ta- 
citus, and according to truth, from which his 
judgments feldom deviate , the principal duty of 
hiftory is to erect a tribunal , like that among the 
Egyptians , mentioned by Diodorus Siculus , 
where men and princes themfelves were tried, and 
condemned or acquitted, after their deaths; where 
thofe who had not been punished for their crimes, 
and thofe who had not been honored for their vir- 
tues , received a juft retribution. The fentence is 
pronounced in one cafe, as it was in the other', 
too late to correct or recompenfe ; but it is pro- 
nounced in time to render thefe examples of general 
inftruction to mankind. Thus Cicero, that I may 
quote one inftance out of thoufands , and that I 
may do juftice to the general character of that great 
man , whofe particular failing I have cenfured fo 
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freely; Cicero, I fay, was abandoned by Octa- 
vius, and maffacred by Antony. But let any 
man read this fragment of Arellius Fuscus , and 
chufe which he would wish to have been , the 
orator, or the triumvir? “ Quoad humanum genus 
„ incolume manferit , quamdiu ufus literis , honor 
„ fummae eloquentiae pretium erit , quamdiu rerum 
,, natura aut fortuna fteterit, aut memoria dura- 
„ verit , admirabile pofteris vigebis ingenium, et 
„ uno profcriptus feculo, profcribes Antonium om- 
„ nibus. „ 

Thus again, as to events that ftand recorded in 
hiftory, we fee them all , we fee them as they follow- 
ed one another, or as they produced one another, cau- 
fes or effects, immediate or remote. We are caft back, 
as it were, into former ages: we live with the men who 
lived before us, and we inhabit countries that we ne- 
ver faw. Place is enlarged , and time prolonged , in 
this manner; fo that the man who applies himfelf 
early to the ftudy of hiftory, may acquire in a 
few years, and before he fets his foot abroad in the 
world, not only a more extended knowledge of 
mankind , but the experience of more centuries 
than any of the patriarchs faw. The events we 
are witnefles of, in the courfe of the longeft life, 
appear to us very often original, unprepared, fmgle, 
and un - relative , if I may ufe fuch an expreflion 
for want of a better in English; in French I would 
fay ifoles : they appear fuch very often , are called 
accidents , and looked on as the effects of chance ; 
a word, by the way, which is in conftant ufe, 
and has frequently no determinate meaning. We 
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get over the prefent difficulty , we improve the 
.momentary advantage , as well as we can , and we 
look no farther. Experience can carry us no far- 
ther; for experience can go a very little way back 
in difcovering caufes : and effects are not the ob- 
jects of experience till they happen. From hence 
many errors in judgment, and by confequence in 
conduct, neceffarily arife. And here too lies the 
difference we are fpeaking of between hiftory and 
experience. The advantage on the fide of the for- 
mer is double. In ancient hiftory as we have faid 
already, th^ examples are complete, which are in- 
complete in the courfe of experience. The begin- 
ning , the progreffion , and the end appear , not of 
particular reigns, much lefs of particular enterprizes, 
or fyftems of policy alone, but of governments, of 
nations , of empires , and of all the various fyfjems 
that have fuccfeeded one another in the courfe of 
their duration. In modern hiftory, the examples 
may be, and fometimes are, incomplete; but they 
have this advantage when they are fo, that they 
fcrve to render complete the examples of our own 
time. Experience is doubly defective; we are born 
too late to fee the beginning, and we die too foon 
to fee the end of many things. Hiftory fupplies 
both thefe defects. Modern hiftory shews the cau- 
,fes, when experience prefents the effects alone: 
and ancient hiftory enables us to guefs at the 
effects, when experience prefents the caufes alone. 
Let me explain my meaning by two examples of 
thefe kinds ; one paft , the other actually prefent. 
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When the revolution of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty -eight happened, few men 
then alive , I fuppofe , went farther in their fearch 
after the caufes of it, than the extravagant at- 
tempt of king James againft the religion and li- 
berty of his people. His former conduct, and the 
paflfages of king Charles the fecond's reign might 
rankle ftill at the hearts of fome men,, but could 
not be fet to account among the caufes of his de- 
pofition ; fince he had fucce^led , notwithftanding 
them , peaceably to the throne : and the nation in 
general , even many of thofe who would have 
excluded him from it, were defirous, or at leaft, 
willing, that he should continue in it. Now this 
example , thus ftated , affords , no doubt , much 
good inftruction to the kings , and pedple of Bri- 
tain. But this inftruction is not entire, becaufe the 
example thus ftated , and confined to the expe- 
rience of that age, is imperfect King James’s mal- 
adminiftration rendered a revolution neceffaiy and 
practicable; but his mal-adminiftration , as well as 
all his preceding conduct, was caufed by his bigot- 
attachment to popery , and to the principles of 
arbitrary government , from which no warning 
could divert him. His bigot-attachment to thefe 
was caufed, by the exile of the royal family, this 
e>hle was caufed by the ufurpation of Cromwel: 
and Cromwel’s ufurpation was the effect of a 
former rebellion , begun not without reafon on 
account of liberty, but without any valid pretence 
on account of religion. During this exile , our 
princes caught the taint of popery and foreign 
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politics. We made them unfit to govern us , and 
after that were forced to recal them that they 
might refcue us out of anarchy. It was neceffary 
therefore , your lordship fees , at the revolution , 
and it is more fo now, to go back in hiftory, at 
leaft as far as I have mentioned , and perhaps 
farther , even to the beginning of King James 
the firft’s reign, to render this event a complete 
example, and to develop all the wife, honeft, 
and falutary precept®*, with which it is pregnant, 
both to king and fubject 

The other example shalt be taken from what 
has fucceeded the revolution. Few men at that 
time looked forward enough , to forefee the ne- 
ceffary confequences of the new conftitution of the 
revenue , £hat was foon afterwards formed ; nor of 
the method of funding that immediately took place; 
which , abfurd as they are , have continued ever 
fince , till it is become fcarce poflible to alter them. 
Few people, I fay, forefaw how the creation of 
funds , and the multiplication of taxes , would 
encreafe yearly the power of the crown , and bring 
our liberties, by a natural and neceffary progreflion, 
into more real, though lefs apparent danger, than 
they were in before the revolution. The exceflive 
ill husbandry practifed form the very beginning of 
king William’s reign , and which laid the foun- 
dations of all we feel and all we fear, was not 
the effect of ignorance , miflake , or what we call 
chance , but of defign and fcheme in t.hofe who 
had the fway at that time. I am not fo uncha- 
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ritable, however, as to believe that they intended 
to bring upon their country all the mifchiefs that 
we, who came alter them, experience, and ap- 
prehend. No , they faw the meafures they took 
fingly, and unrelatively , or relatively alone to fome 
immediate object. The notion of attaching men to 
the new government, by tempting them to embark 
their fortunes on the fame bottom , was a reafon of 
(late to fome: the notion of creating a new, that 
is, a moneyed intereft, in oppofition to the landed 
intereft, or as a balance to it, and of acquiring a 
fuperior influence in the city of London at leaf!; by 
the eftablishment of great corporations, was a reafon 
of party to others: and I make no doubt that the 
opportunity of amaffing immenfe ellates by the ma- 
nagement of funds, by trafficking in paper, and by 
all the arts of jobbing , was a reafon of private 
intereft to thofe who fupported and improved this 
fcheme of iniquity, if not to thofe who devifed it 
They looked no farther. Nay, we who came after 
them , and have long tailed the bitter fruits of the 
corruption they planted, were far from taking fuch 
an alarm at our diftrefs , and our danger , as they 
deferved; till the mod remote and fatal effect of 
caufes , laid by the ^11 generation , was very near 
becoming an object of experience in this. Your 
lordship, I am fure, fees at once how much a due 
reflection on the paflages of former times , as they 
{land recorded in the hiftory of our own , and of 
other countries, would have deterred a free people 
from trailing the foie management of fo great a 
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revenue , and the foie nomination of thofe legions 
of officers employed in it, to their chief magilfrate. 
There remained indeed no pretence for doing fo, 
when once a falary was fettled on the prince, and 
the public revenue was no longer in any fenfe his 
revenue, nor the public expence his expence. Give 
me leave to add , that it would have been , and 
would be flill , more decent with regard to the 
prince, and lefs repugnant if not more conformable 
to the principles and practice too of our govern- 
ment, to take this power and influence from the 
prince, or to share it with him; than to exclude 
men from the privilege of reprefenting their fellow- 
fubjects who would chufe them in parliament , 
purely becaufe they are employed and trufted by 
the prince. 

Your lordship fees not only* how much a due 
reflection upon .the experience of other ages and 
countries would have pointed out national corrup- 
tion, as the natural and neceflary confequence of 
inverting the crown with the management off fo 
great a revenue; but alfo the lofs of liberty, as 
the natural and neceflary confequence of national 
corruption. 

These two examples explain fufficiently what 
they are intended to explain. It only remains there- 
fore upon this head, to obferve the difference 
between the two manners in which hiftory fupplics 
the defects of our own experience. It shews us 
caufes as in fact they were laid , with their imme- 
diate effects; and it enables us to guefs at future 
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events. It can do no more, in the nature of things. 
My lord Bacon, in his fecond book of the 
Advancement of learning, having in his mind, I 
fuppofe, -what Philo and Josephus afferted of 
Moses , affirms divine hiftory to have this prero- 
gative , that the narration may be before the fact 
as well as after. But fince the ages of prophecy, 
as well as miracles, are pall, we muft content 
ourfelves to guefs at what will be, by what has 
been : we have no other means in our power , and 
hiftory furnishes us with thefe. How we are to 
improve , and apply thefe means , as well as how 
we are to acquire them , shall be deduced more 
particularly in another letter. 
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I. An objection againft the utility of hiftory 
removed. 2. The falfe and true aims of thofe 
■who ftudy it. 3. Of the hiftory of the firftages, 
with reflections on the ftate of ancient hiftory , 
prophane and facred. 


We RE thefe letters to fall into the hands of 
fome ingenious perfons who adorn the age we live 
in , your lordship’s correfpondent would be »joked 
upon for his project of improving men in virtue 
and wifdom by the ftudy of hiftory. The general 
characters of men it would be faid , are determined 
by their natural conftitutions , as their particular 
actions are by immediate objects. Many very 
converfant in hiftory would be cited , who have 
proved ill men , or bad politicians ; and a long 
roll would be produced of others , who have 
arrived at a great pitch of private , and public 
virtue, without any afliftance of this kind. Some- 
thing has been faid already to anticipate this 
objection; but, fince I have heard fevefal perfons 
affirm fuch propofitions with great confidence , a 
loud laugh , or a filent fneer at the pedants who 
prefumed to think otherwife; I will fpend a few 
paragraphs, with your lordship’s leave , to shew 
that fuch affirmations , for to affirm amongft thefe 
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fine men is to reafon , either prove too much , or 
prove nothing. 

If our general characters were determined abfolu. 
tely , as they are certainly influenced , by our 
conftitutions , and if our particular actions were fo 
by immediate objects; all inflruction by precept, 
as well as example, and all endeavours to form 
the moral character by education , would be unne- 
ccffary. Even the little care that is taken, and 
furely it is impoflible to take lefs , in the training 
up our youth , would be too much. But the 
truth is widely different from this rcprefentation of 
it; for, what is vice, and what is virtue? I fpeak 
of them in a large and philofophical fenfe. The 
former , is , I think , no more than the excefs , 
abufe , and mifapplication of appetites , defires , 
and paffions, natural and innocent, nay ufeful and 
neceflary. The latter confifts in the moderation 
and government, in the ufe and application of thefe 
appetites , defires , and paffions , according to the 
rules of reafon, and therefore, often in oppofition 
to their own blind impulfe. 

What now is education? that part, that prin- 
cipal and mod neglected part of it, I mean, which 
tends to form the moral character ? It is , I think 
an inftitution defigned to lead men from their 
tender years, by precept and example, by argu- 
ment and authority, to the practice, and to the 
habit of practifing thefe rules. The ftronger our 
appetites, defires, and paffions are, the harder 
indeed is the task of education : but when the 
efforts of education are proportioned to this 
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ftrength , although our keeneft appetites and defires , 
and our ruling paflions cannot be reduced to a 
quiet and uniform fubmiflion , yet , are not their 
excefles afluaged? are not their abufes and mifap- 
plications , in fome degree , diverted or checked ? 
Though the pilot cannot lay the {form, cannot he 
carry the ship, by his art, better through it, and 
often prevent the wreck that would always happen, 
without him? If Alexander, who loved wine, 
and was naturally choleric , had been bred under 
the feverity of Roman discipline , it is probable he 
would neither have made a bonfire of Perfepolis 
for his whore, nor have killed his friend. If Scipio, 
who was naturally given to women, for which 
anecdote we have, if I miftake not, the authority 
of Polybius, as well as fome verfes of Naevius 
preferved by A. GELLIUS , had been educated by 
Olympias at the court of Philip , it is impro- 
bable that he would have reftored the beautiful 
Spaniard. In short , if the renowned Socrates had 
not corrected nature by art, this firfl apoftle of 
the gentiles had been a very profligate fellow, by 
his own confcffion; for he was inclined to all the 
vices Zopyrus imputed to him, as they fay, on 
the obfervation of his phyfiognomy. 

With him therefore, who denies the effects of 
education , it would be in vain to difpute ; and 
with him who admits them , there can be no 
difpute , concerning that share which I aferibe to 
the fludy of hiftorv , in forming our moral charac- 
ters, and making us better men. The very perfons 
who pretend that inclinations cannot be reftrained, 
nor habits corrected, againft our natural bent. 
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would be the firft perhaps to prove , in certain 
cafes, the contrary. A fortune at court, or the 
favour of a lady, have prevailed on many to 
conceal , and they could not conceal without 
reftraining, which is one flep towards correcting, 
the vices they were by nature addicted to the 
moft. Shall we imagine now, that the beauty of 
virtue and the deformity of vice , the charms of a 
bright and lading reputation, the terror of being 
delivered over as criminals to all pofterity, the 
real benefit arifing from a confcientions difeharge 
of the duty we owe to others, which benefit 
fortune can neither hinder nor take away, and 
the reafonablencfs of conforming ourfelvcs to the 
defigns of Goi) manifefted in the conftitution 
of the human nature; shall we imagine, I fay 
that all thefe arc not able to acquire the fame 
power over thofe who are continually ‘called upon 
to a contemplation of them, and they who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of hiftory are fo called 
upon, as other motives, mean and fordid in 
comparifon of thefe, can ufurp on other men? 

2 . That the ftudy of hiftory, far from making 
us wifer, and more ufeful citizens, as well as 
better men, may be of no advantage whatfoever; 
that it may ferve to render us mere antiquaries 
and fcholars; or that it may help to make us 
forward coxcombs, and prating pedants, I have 
already allowed. But this is not the fault of hif- 
torv : and to convince us that it is not , we need 
only contraft the true ufe of hiftory with the life 
that is made of it by futh men as thefe. We 
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ought always to keep in mind , that hiftory is 
philofophy teaching by examples how to conduct 
ourfelves in all the fituations of private and public 
life ; that therefore we mull apply ourfelves to it 
in a philofophical fpirit and manner; that we mufl 
rife from particular to general knowledge, and 
thatwemuft fit ourfelves for the fociety and bufi- 
nefs of mankind by accuftoming our minds to 
reflect and meditate on the characters we find 
defcribed, and the courfe of events we find related 
there. Particular examples may be of ufe fome- 
times in particular cafes ; but the application of 
them is dangerous. It mufl; be done with the 
utmoft circumfpection , or it will be feldom done 
with fuccefs. And yet one would think that this 
was the principal ufe of the ftudy of hiftory , by 
what has been written on the fubject. I know 
not whether Machiavel himfelf is quite free 
from defect on this account: he feems to carry 
the ufe and application of particular examples 
fometimes too far. Marius and Catulus palled 
the Alps, met, and defeated the Cimbri beyond 
the frontiers of Italy. Is it fafe to conclude from 
hence, that whenever one people is invaded by 
another, the invaded ought to meet and fight 
the invaders at a diftance from their frontiers? 
MACHIAVEL’s countryman, GuiCCIARDIN, was a- 
ware of the danger that might arife from fuch an 
application of examples. Peter of Medicis had 
involved himfelf in great difficulties , when thofe 
wars and calamities began which Lewis Sforza 
firft drew and entailed on Italy , by flattering the 
ambition of Charles the eighth in order to gra- 
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tify his own, and calling the French into that 
country. Peter owed his diftrefs to his folly in 
departing from the general tenor of conduct his 
father Laurence had held, and hoped to relieve 
himfelf by imitating his father’s example in one 
particular inftance. At a time when the wars 
with the pope and king of Naples had reduced 
Laurence to circumftances of great danger, he 
took the refolution of going to Ferdinand, and 
of treating in perfon with that prince. The 
refolution appears in hiftory imprudent and almoft 
defperate: were we informed of the fecret reafons 
on which this great man acted, it would appear 
very poflibly a wife and fafe meafure. It fucceeded, 
and Laurence brought back with him public 
peace, and private fecurity. As foon as the French 
troops entered the dominions of Florence, Peter 
was ftruck with a panic terror, went to Charles 
the eighth, put the port of Leghorn, the fortreffes 
of Pifa, and all the keys of the country, into this 
prince’s hands; whereby he difarmed the Florentine 
commonwealth , and ruined himfelf. He was 
deprived of his authority, and driven out of the 
city, by the juft indignation of the magiftrates and 
people : and in the treaty which they made after- 
wards with the king of France, it was ftipulated , 
that Peter should not remain within an hundred 
miles of the ftate , nor his brothers within the 
fame diftance of the city of Florence. On this 
occafion Guicciardin obferves how dangerous it 
is to govern ourfelves by particular examples ; 
fince, to have the fafhe fuccefs, we mull have the 
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fame prudence , and the fame fortune ; and fince 
the example mud not only anfwer the cafe before 
us in general , but in every minute circumftance. 
This is the fenfe of that admirable hiftorian, and 
thefe are his words — “ e fenza dubbio molto 
„ pericolofo il governarfi con gl’ efempi, fe non 
„ concorrono, non folo in generale, ma in tutti li 
„ particolari, le medefune ragioni; fe 1c cofe non 
„ fono regolate colla medefnna prudenza, e fe 
„ oltre a tutti gli altri fondamenti , non, v’ha la 
„ parte fua la medefima fortuna. ” An obfervation 
that Boileau makes, and a rule he lays down in 
fpeaking of translations, will properly find their 
place here, and ferve to explain ftill better what I 
would eftablish. “To translate fervilely into mo- 
„ dern language an ancient author phrafe by.phrafe, 
„ and word by word, is prepofterous: nothing can 
„ be more unlike the original than fuch a copy. 
„ It is not to shew, it is to difguife the author, 
^ and he who has known him only in this drefs, 
„ would not know him in his own. A good writer, 
„ inflead of taking this inglorious and unprofitable 
„ task upon him , will joufter contre l’original , 
„ rather imitate than translate, and rather emulate 
„ than imitate : he will transfufe the fenfe and 
„ fpirit of the original into his own work, and 
„ will endeavour to write as the ancient author 
„ would have wrote , had he writ in the fame 
„ language. ” 1 Now, to improve by examples is to 
improve by imitation. We muff catch the fpirit, 
if we can , and conform ourfelves to the reafon of 
them; but we muft not affeef to translate fervilely 
into our conduct, if your lordship will allow me 
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the expreflion , the particular conduct of thofe good 
and great men , whofe images hiftory fets before 
us. Codrus and the Decii devoted themfelves 
to death: one, becaufe an oracle had foretold that 
the army whofe general was killed would be vic- 
torious ; the others in compliance with a fuperfti- 
tion that bore great analogy to a ceremony prac- 
tifed in the old Egyptian church, and added after- 
wards , as many others of the fame origin were , . 
to the ritual of the Ifraelites. Thefe are examples 
of great magnanimity, to be fure, and of magna- 
nimity employed in the moft worthy caufe. In 
the early days of the Athenian and Roman go- 
vernment, when the credit of oracles and all kinds 
of fuperftition prevailed, when heaven was piously 
thought to delight in blood and even human blood 
was shed under wild notions of atonement, pro- 
pitiation, purgation, expiation, and fatisfaction ; 
they who feP fuch examples as thefe , acted an 
heroical and a rational part too. But if a general 
should act the fame part now , and , in order to 
fecure his victory, get killed as fall as he could, 
he might pafs for an hero, but, I am fure, he 
would pafs for a madman. Even thefe examples, 
however , are of ufe : they excite us at leaft to 
venture our lives freely in the fervice of our country, 
by propofing to our imitation men who devoted 
themfelves to certain death in the fervice of theirs. 
They shew us what a turn of imagination can 
operate , and how the greateft trifle , nay the great- 
eft abfurdity , drefled up in the folemn airs of 
religion , can carry order and confidence , or the 
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contrary fentiments , into the breads of thoufands. 

There are certain general principles, and rules 
of life and conduct, which always mud be true, 
becaufe they are conformable to the invariable na- 
ture of things. He who dudies hidory as he would 
dudy philofophy , will foon didinguish and collect 
them , and by doing fo will 'foon form to himfelf 
a general fydem of ethics and politics on the fured 
foundations , on the trial of thefe principles and 
rules in all ages, and on the confirmation of them 
by univerfal experience. I faid he will didinguish 
them ; for once more I mud fay , that as to par- 
ticular modes of actions, and meafures of conduct, 
which the cudoms of different countries, the man- 
ners of different ages , and the circumdances of 
different conjunctures , have appropriated , as it 
were; it is always ridiculous, or imprudent and 
dangerous to employ them. But this is not all. 
By contemplating the vad variety of particular 
characters and events ; by examining the drange 
combinations of caufes, different, remote and fee- 
mingly oppofite , that often concur in producing 
one effect; and the furpridng fertility of one fingle 
and uniform caufe in the producing of a multitude 
of effects as different , as remote , and feemingly 
as oppofite; by tracing carefully, as carefully as 
if the fubject he confiders were of perfonal and 
immediate concern to him , all the minute and 
fometimes fcarce perceivable circumdances , either 
in the characters of actors , or in the courfe of 
actions , that hidory enables him to trace , and 
according to which the fuccefs of affairs , even the 
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greateft , is moftly determined; by thefe, and fuch 
methods as thefe , for I might defeend into a much 
greater detail , a man of parts may improve the 
ftudy of hiftory to it’s proper and principal ufe; he 
may sharpen the penetration , fix the attention of 
his mind, and {Lengthen his judgment; he may 
acquire the faculty and the habit of difeerning 
quicker, and looking farther; and of exerting that 
flexibility, and fteadinefs, which are necellary to be 
joined in the conduct of all affairs that depend on 
the concurrence or oppofition of other men. 

Mr. Locke, I think, recommends the ftudy of 
geometry even to thofe who have no defign of 
being geometricians: and he gives a reafon for it, 
that may be applied to the prefent cafe. Such 
perfons may forget every problem that has been 
propofed, and every folution that they or others 
have given; but the habit of purfuing long trains 
of ideas will remain with them , and they will ap- 
pear through the mazes of fophifm , and difeover » 
a latent truth , where perfons who have not this 
habit will never find it. 

In this manner , the ftudy of hiftory will pre- 
pare us for action and obfervation. Hiftory is the 
ancient author: experience is the modern language. 
We form our tafte on the firft ; we translate the 
fenfe and reafon, we transfufe the fpirit and force; 
but we imitate only the particular graces of the 
original: we imitate them according to the idiom 
of our own tongue , that is , we fubftitute often 
equivalents in the lieu of them, and are far from 
affecting to copy them fervilely. To conclude, as 
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experience is convcrfant about the prefent , and 
the prefent enables us to guefs at the future; fo 
hiftory i* converfant about the pad, and by know- 
ing the things that have been , we become better 
able to j«dge of the things that are. 

This ufc, my lord, which I make the proper 
and principal ul'e of the ftudy of hiftory , is not 
infilled on by thofe who have writ concerning the 
method to be followed in this ftudy: and fince we 
propofe different ends , we muft of courfe take 
different ways. Few of their treatifes have fallen 
into my hands: one, the method of Bodin, a man 
famous in his time, I remember to have read. I took 
it up with much expectation many years ago ; I 
went through it, and remained extremely difap- 
pointed. He might have given almoft any other 
title to his book as properly as that which ftands 
before it. There are not many pages in it that 
relate any more to his fubject than a tedious fifth 
» chapter, wherein he accounts for the characters 
of nations according to their pofitions on the globe, 
and according to the influence of the ftars; and allures 
his reader that nothing can be more necelfary than 
fuch a difquifition , “ad univerfam hiftoriarum cogni- 
„ tionem, et incorruptum earum judicium.” In his me- 
thod, we are to take firft a general view of univerfal 
hiftory, and chronology, in short abflracts , and 
then to ftudy all particular hiftories and fyftems. 
Seneca fpeaks of men who fpend their whole 
lives in learning how to act in life, “ dum vitae 
„ inftrumenta conquirunL ” I doubt that this me- 
thod of Bodin would conduct us in the fame , or 
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as bad a way; would leave us no time for action, 
or would make us unfit for it. A huge common 
place book, wherein all the remarkable fayings and 
facts that we find in hiftory are to be regiftered , 
may enable a man to talk or write like Bodin, 
but will never make him a better man , nor enable 
him to promote, like an ufeful citizen, the fecu- 
rity , the peace , the welfare , or the grandeur of 
the community to which he belongs. I shall pro- 
ceed therefore to fpeak of a method that leads to 
fuch purpofes as thefe directly and c&rtainly, without 
any regard to the methods that have been pre- 
fcribed by others. 

I THINK then we muft be on our guard againft 
this very affectation of learning , and this very 
wantonnefs of curiofity , which the examples and 
precepts we commonly meet with are calculated 
to flatter and indulge. We muft neither dwell too 
long in the dark , nor wander about till we lofe 
our way in the light. We are too apt to carry 
fyftems of philofophy beyond all our ideas, and 
fyftems of hiftory beyond all our memorials. The > 
philofopher begins with reafon , and ends with k 
imagination. The hiftorian inverts this order: he 
begins without memorials and he fomedmes ends 
with them. This filly cuftom is fo prevalent 
among men of letters who apply themfelves to 
the ftudy of hiftory, and has fo much prejudice * 
and fo much authority on the fide of it, that your 
lordship muft give me leave to fpeak a little more 
particularly and plainly than I have done, in fa- 
Aior of common fenfe, againft an abfurdity which 
is almoft fanctified. 
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REFLECTIONS 
On the date of ancient History. 

The nature of man, and the condant courfe of 
human affairs, render it impoilible that the fird 
ages of any new nation which forms itfelf, should 
afford authentic materials for hidory. We have 
none fuch concerning the originals of any of thofe 
nations that actually fubtid. Shall we expect to 
find them concerning the originals of nations dif- 
perfed , or extinguished , two or three thoufand 
years ago ? If a thread of dark and uncertain 
traditions, therefore, is made, as it commonly is, 
the introduction to hidory, we should touch it 
lightly, and runfwiftly over it, far from infilling on 
it, either as authors or readers. Such introductions 
are at bed no more than fanciful preludes, that 
try the inftruments, and precede the concert. He 
mud be void of judgment, and tade, one would 
think, who can take the fird for true hidory, or 
the lad for true harmony. And yet fo it has 
been, and fo it is, not in Germany and Holland 
alone; but in Italy, in France, and in England, 
where genius has abounded, and tade has been 
long refined. Our great fcholars have dealt and 
deal in fables at lead as much as our poets, with 
this difference to the difadvantage of the former, 
to whom I may apply the re'mark as judly as 
Seneca applied it to the dialecticians — “ trillius 
„ inepti funt. llli ex profeffo lafciviunt; hi agere 
„ feipfos aJiquid exidimant. ” Learned men, in 
learned and inquifitive ages, who poffelfed m-mv 
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advantages that we have not, and among others 
that of being placed fo. many centuries nearer the 
original truths that are the objects of fo much 
laborious fearch, defpaired of finding them, and 
gave fair warning to pofterity, if pofterity would 
have taken it. The ancient geographers, as Plu- 
tarch fays in the life of Theseus , when they 
laid down in their maps the little extent of fea 
and land that was known to them , left great 
fpaces void. In fome of thefe fpaces they wrote, 

* Here are fandy defarts, in others, Here are 
‘impalfable marshes, Here is a chain of inhofpitable 
mountains, or Here is a frozen ocean. Juft fo, both 
he and other hiftorians, when they related fabulous 
originals, were not wanting to fet out the bounds 
beyond which there was neither hiftory nor 
chronology. Censorinus has preferved the dif- 
tinction of three aeras eftablished by Varro. 
Th is learned Roman antiquary did not determine 
whether the firft period had any beginning, but 
fixed the end of it at the firft, that is, according 
to him, the Ogygian, deluge; \frhich he placed, 
I think, fome centuries back warder than Julius 
Africanus thought fit to place it afterwards. 
To this aera of abfolute darknefs he fuppofed that 
a kind of twilight fucceeded , from the Ogygian 
deluge to the Olympic aera, and this he called 
the fabulous age. From this vulgar aera when 
Coraebus was ci%wned victor, and long after the 
true aera when thefe games were inftituted by 
Iphitus, the Greeks- pretend to be able to 
digeft their hiftory with fome order , clearnefs, 
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and certainty: Varro therefore looked on it as 
the break of day, or the beginning of the hiftorical 
age. He might do fo the rather, perhaps, becaufe 
he included by it the date he likewife fixed, or, 
upon recollection, that the elder Cato had fixed, 
of the foundation of Rome within the period from 
which he fuppofed that hiftorical truth was to be 
found. But yet moft certain it is, that the hiftory 
and chronology of the ages that follow are as 
confufed and uncertain, as the hiftory and chro- 
nology of thofe which immediately precede thjs 
acra. 


i. The ftate of ancient profane hiftory. 

The Greeks did not begin to write in profe 
till Pherecides of Syros introduced the cuftom: 
and Cadmus Milesius was their firft hiftorian. 
Now thefe men flourished long after the true, or 
even the vulgar Olympic aera; for Josephus 
affirms, and in this he has great probability on his 
fide, that Cadmus Milesius, and Acusilaus 
Argivus, in a word the oldeft hiftorians in Greece, 
were very little more ancient than the expedition 
of the Perfians againft the Greeks. As feveral 
centuries paffed between the Olympic aera and 
thefe firft hiftorians, there paired likewife feveral 
more between thefe and the firft Greek chrono- 
lo«rers. Timaeus about the time of Ptolomy 

O 

Philadelphus , and Eratosthenes about that 
of Ptolomy Evergetes, feem firft to have 
digefted the events recorded by them, according 
to the olympiads. Precedent writers mentioned 
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fometimes the olympiads; but this rule of reckon- 
ing was not brought into eftablished ufe fooner. 
The. rule could not ferve to render hiftory more 
clear and certain till it was followed : it was not 
followed till about five hundred years after the 
Olympic aera. There remains therefore no pretence 
to place the beginning of the hiftorical age fo 
high as Vaiuo placed k , by five hundred 
years. 

Hellanicus indeed and others pretended to 
give the originals of cities and governments, and 
to deduce their narrations from great antiquity. 
Their works are loft, but we can judge how 
inconfiderable the lofs is, by the writings of that 
age which remain , and by the report of thofe 
who had feen the others. For inftance, Hero- 
dotus was cotemporary with Hellanicus. 
Herodotus was inquilitive enough in all con- 
fidence , and propofed to publish all he could 
learn of the antiquities of the Ionians, Lydians, 
Phrygians, Fgyptians , Babylonians, IVledes, and 
Perlians; that is, of almoft all the nations who 
were known in his time to exift If he wrote 
Aflyriacs, we have them not; but we are fure 
that this word was ufed proverbially to fignify 
fabulous legends, foon after his time, and when 
the mode of publishing fuch relations and hiftories 
prevailed among the Greeks. 

In the nine books we have , he goes back 
indeed almoft to the Olympic aera, without taking 
notice of it however; but he goes back only to 
tell an old woman’s tale, of a king who loft his 
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crown for shewing his wife naked to his favourite ; 
and from Candaules and Gyges he ha (lens, or 
rather he takes a great leap, down to Cyrus. 

Something like a thread of hiftory of the 
Medes and then of the Perlians, to the flight of 
Xerxes, which happened in his own time, is 
carried on. The events of his own time are related 
with an air of hiftory. But all accounts of the 
Greeks as well as the Perlians, which precede 
thefe , and all the accounts which he gives occa- 
fionally of other nations , were drawn up moft 
manifeftly on broken , perplexed , and doubtful 
fcraps of tradition. He had neither original records, 
nor any authentic memorials to guide him , and 
yet thefe are the foie foundations of true hiftory. 
Herodotus flourished, I think, little more than 
half a century, and Xenophon little more than a 
whole century, after the death of Cyrus: and 
yet how various and repugnant are the relations 
made by thefe two hiftorians, of the birth, life, 
and death of this prince? If moft hiftories had 
come down from thefe ages to ours, the uncertainty 
and inutility of them all would be but the more 
manifeft. We should find that Acusilaus rejected 
the traditions of Hesiod, -that Hellanicus 
contradicted Acusilaus, that Ephorus accufed 
Hellanicus, that Timarus accufed Ephorus, 
and all pofterior writers Timaeus. This is the 
report of Josephus. But, in order to shew the 
ignorance and falshood of all thofe writers through 
whom the traditions of profane antiquity came to 
the Greeks, I will quote to your lordship a much 

better 
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better authority than that of JosEPtlUS ; the 
authority of one who had no prejudice to bias 
him, no particular caufe to defend, nor fyftem of 
ancient hiftory to eftablish, and all the helps, as 
well as talents, neceffary to make him a competent 
judge. The man I mean is Strabo. 

Speaking of the Malfagetae in his eleventh 
book, he writes to this effect: that no author had 
given a true account of them, though feveral had 
writ of the war that Cyrus waged againfl: them; 
and that hiftorians had found as little credit in 
what they had related concerning the affairs of the 
Perfians , Medes, and Syrians: that this was due 
to their folly; for obferving that thofe who wrote 
fables profeffedly were held in efteem, thefe men 
imagined they should render their writings more 
agreeable , if, under the appearance and pretence 
of true hiftory, they related what they had neither 
feen nor heard from perfons able to give them 
true information ; and that accordingly their only 
aim had been to drefs up pleafing and marvellous 
relations: that one may better give credit to 
Hesiod and Homer, when they talk of their 
heroes, nay even to dramatic poets, than to 
Ctemas, Herodotus, Hellanicus , and their 
followers: that it is not fave to give credit even 
to the greateft part of the hiftorians who writ 
Concerning Alexander; ftnce they too, encour* 
aged by the greater reputation of this conqueror, 
by the diftance to which he carried his arms, and 
by the difficulty of difproving what they faid of 
actions performed in regions fo remote, were apt 
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to deceive : that indeed when the Rpman empire 
on one fide, and the Parthian on the other, came 
to extend themfelves, the truth of things grew to 
be better known. 

You fee, my lord, not only how'late profane 
hiftory began to be writ by the Greeks, but how 
much later it began to be writ with any regard 
to truth; and confequently what wretched materials 
the learned men , who arofe after the age of 
Alexander, had to employ, when they at- 
tempted to form fyftems of ancient hiftory and 
chronology. We have fome remains of that labo- 
rious compiler Diodorus Siculus, but do we 
find in him any thread of ancient hiflory , 1 mean, 
that which paffed for ancient in his time? What 
complaints, on the contrary, does he not make 
of former hiftorians? how frankly does he confefs 
the little and uncertain light he had to follow in 
his refearches? Yet Diodorus, as well as Plu- 
tarch, and others, had not only the older Greek 
hiftorians, but the more modern antiquaries, who 
pretended to have fearehed into the records and 
regifters of nations; even at that time renowned 
for their antiquity. Berosus, for inftance , and 
Manetho, one a Babylonian and the other an 
Egyptian prieft, had published the antiquities of 
their countries in the time of the Ptolemys. 
Berosus pretended to give the hiftory of four 
hundred and eighty years. Pliny, if I remember 
right, for I fay this on memory, fpeaks to this 
effect in the fixth book of his Natural Hiftory: 
and if it was fo, thefe years were probably years 
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x»f Nabonassar. Manetho began his hiftory, 
God knows when, from the progrefs of Isis, or 
fome other as well ascertained period. He followed 
the Egyptian traditions of dynarties of Gods and 
Demi-Gods; and derived his anecdotes from the 
firft Mercury, who had infcribed them in facred 
characters, on antediluvian pillars, antediluvian at 
leaft according to our received chronology, from 
which the Second Mercury, had tranfcribed 
them, and inferted them into his works. We have 
not thefe antiquities; for the monk of Viterbo 
was foon detected : and if we had them , they 
wqpld either add to our uncertainty, and encreafe 
the chaos of learning, or tell us nothing worth 
our knowledge. For thus I reafon. Had they 
given particular and hiftorical accounts conformable 
to the fcriptures of the Jews, Josephus, Julius 
African us, and Eusebius would have made 
quite other extracts from their writings, and would 
have altered and contradicted them ltfs. The 
accounts they gave, therefore, were repugnant to 
facred writ, or they were defective: they would 
have eftablished pyrrhonifm", or have baulked our 
curiofity. 

2. Of facred hi Rory. 

WhaT memorials therefore remain to give US 
light into the originals of ancient nations, and the. 
liiftory of thofe ages, we commonly call the fi rft 
ages? The Bible, it will be faid ; that is, the 
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liiftorical part of it in the Old Teftament. But, 
my lord , even thefe divine books muft be reputed 
infufficient to the purpofe, by every candid and 
impartial man -who confiders either their authority 
as hiftories, or the matter they contain. For what 
are they? and how came they to us? At the time 
when Alexander carried his arms into Alia, a 
people of Syria, till then unknown, became known 
to the Greeks: this people had been slaves to the 
Egyptians , Affyrians , Medes , and Perfians , as 
thefe feveral empires prevailed : ten parts in twelve 
of them had been tranfplanted by ancient con- 
querors, and melted down and loft in the eaft, 
feveral ages before the eftablishment of the empire 
that Alexander deftroyed : the other two parts 
had been carried captive to Babylon a little before 
the fame aera. This captivity was not indeed , 
perpetual, like the other; but it lafted fo long, 
and fuch circumftances, whatever they were, ac- 
companied it, that the captives forgot their country, 
and even their language, the Hebrew dialect at 
leaft and character: and a few of them only could 
be wrought upon , by' the zeal of fome particular 
men, to return home, when the indulgence of 
the Perfian monarchs gave them leave to rebuild 
their city and to repeople their ancient patrimony. 
Even this remnant of the nation did not continue 
long entire. Another great transmigration followed; 
and the Jews, that fettled under the protection of 
the PtolemYs, forgot their language in Egypt, 
as the forefathers of thefe Jews had forgot theirs in 
Chaldea. More attached however to their religion 
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in Egypt , for reafons eafy to be deduced from the 
new inftitutions that prevailed after the captivity 
among them , than their anceftors had been in 
Chaldea, a verfion of their facred writings was 
made into Greek at Alexandria, not long after the 
canon of thefe fcriptures had been finished at Jeru- 
falem; for many years could not intervene between 
the death of Simon the juft, by whom this canon 
was finished, if he died during the reign of Pto- 
lemy Soter , and the beginning of this famous 
■translation under Ptolemy Philadelphia. The 
Hellenift Jews reported as many marvellous things 
to authorize, and even to fanctify this translation, 
as the other Jews had reported about Esdras who 
began, and Simon the juft who finished, the canon 
of their fcriptures. Thefe holy romances slid into 
tradition , and tradition became hiftory : the fathers 
of our chriftian church did not difdain to employ 
them. St. Jerome, for inftance, laughed at the 
ftory of the feventy-two elders , whofe translations 
were found to be , upon comparifon , word for 
word the fame , though made feparately , at\d by 
men who had no communication with one another. 
But the fame St. Jerome, in the fame place, quotes 
Aristeas, one of the guard of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia, as a real perfonage. 

The account pretended to be writ by this 
Aristeas, of all that paffed relating to the trans- 
lation , was enough for his purpofe. This he re- 
tained", and he rejected only the more improbable 
circumftances , which had been added to the tale, 
and which laid it open to moft fufpicion. In this 
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he shewed great prudence , and better judgment , 
than that zealous, but weak apologift Justin, who 
believed the whole ftory himfelf, and endeavoured 
to impofe it on mankind. 

Thus you fee, my lord, that when we confider 
thefe books barely as hiftories , delivered to us on 
the faith of a fuperftitious people among whom the 
cuftom and art of pious lying prevailed remarkably, 
we may be allowed to doubt whether greater credit 
is to be given to what they tell us concerning the 
original , compiled in their own country and as it 
were out of the fight of the reft of the world , 
than we know, with fuch a certainty as no fcholar 
prefumes to deny , that we ought to give to what 
they tell us concerning the copy ? 

The Hellenift Jews were extremely pleafed, no 
doubt , to have their fcriptures in a language they 
underftood , and that might fpread the fame of 
their antiquity, and do honor to their nation, 
among their mafters the Greeks. But yet we do 
not find that the authority of thefe books pre- 
vailed, or that even they were much known among 
the Pagan world. The reafon of this cannot be, 
that the Greeks admired nothing that was not of 
their own growth, “ fua tantum mirantur:.” for, 
on the contrary, they were inquifitive and cre- 
dulous in the higheft degree , and they collected 
and published at leaft as many idle traditions of 
other nations , as they propagated of their own. 
Josephus pretended that Theopompus, a difciple 
of Isocrates , being about to infert in his hiftory 
fome things he had taken out of holy yvrit, the 
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poor man became troubled in mind for feveral days ; 
and that having prayed to God, during- an inter- 
million of his illnefs , to reveal to him the caufe 
of it, he learned in his sleep that this attempt was 
the caufe ; upon which he quitted the defign and 
was cured. If Josephus had been a little more 
confiftent than he is very often, fuch a ftory as 
this would not have been told by one, who was 
fond, as Jews and Chriftians in general have been, 
to create an opinion that the Gentiles took not 
their hi ftory alone , but their philofophy and all 
their valuable knowledge , from the Jews. Not- 
withftanding this ftory therefore , which is told in 
the fifteenth book of the Jewish Antiquities , and 
means nothing, or means to shew that the divine 
Providence would not fuffer anecdotes of facred 
to be mingled with profane hiftory; the practice 
of Josephus himfelf, and of all thofe who have 
had the fame defign in view, has been to confirm 
the former by the latter, and at any rate to fup- 
pofe an appearance at leaft of conformity between 
them. We are told Hecataeus Abderita , for 
there were two of that' name, writ a hiftory fa- 
vorable to the Jews : and , not to multiply inftan- 
ces, though I might eafily do it, even Alexander 
Polyhistor is called in. He is quoted by Jo- 
sephus , and praifed by Eusebius as a man of 
parts and great variety of learning. His teftimony, 
about the deluge and tower of Babel, is produced 
by St. Cyril in his firft book againft Julian : 
and Justin the apologift and martyr, in his exhor- 
tation to the Greeks, makes ufe of the fan;e 
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authority, among thofe that mention Moses as a 
leader and prince of the Jews. Though this Polyhis- 
TOR, if I remember right what I think I have 
met with in Suidas, fpoke only of a woman he 
called JYloso , “ cujus. feriptum eft lex hebraeo- 
„ rum *. ” Had the Greek hiftorians been con- 
formable to the facred , I cannot fee that their 
authority , which was not cotemporary , would 
have been of any weight. They might have copied 
* Moses, and fo they did Ctesias. But even this 
was not the cafe : whatever ufe a particular writer 
here and there might make occalionally of the 
feriptures , certain it is that the Jews continued 
to be as much defpifed, and their hiftory to be 
as generally neglected , nay almoft as generally 
unknown , for a long time at lead after the verfion 
was made at Alexandria, as they had been before. 
Apion , an Egyptian, a man of much erudition, 
appeared in the world fome centuries afterwards. 
He wrote, among other antiquities, thofe of his 
own country : and as he was obliged to fpeak 
very often of the Jews , he fpoke of them in a 
manner neither much to their honor , nor to that 
of their hiftories. He Wrote purpofely againft them: 
and Josephus attempted afterwards, but Apion 
was then dead, to refute him. Apion patted, I 
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know, for a vain and noify pedant; but he paffed 
likewife for a curious , a laborious , and a learned 
antiquary. If he was cabaliftical or fuperftitious , 
Josephus was at leaft as much fo as he: and if 
he flattered Caligula, Josephus introduced him- 
felf to the court of Nero and the favour of Pop- • 
PAEA, by no very honorable means, under the 
' protection of Aliturus, a player, and a Jew; to 
fay nothing of his applying to Vespasian the pro- 
phecies concerning the Mefliah , nor of his accom- 
panying Titus to the fiege of Jerufalem. 

In short, my lord, the Jewish hiftory never • 
obtained any credit in the world , till chriftianity 
was eftablished. The foundations of this fyftem 
being laid partly in thefe hiftories, and in the pro- 
phecies joined to them or inferted in them , chrif- 
tianity has reflected back upon them an authority 
which they had not before, and this authority has 
prevailed wherever chriftianity has fpread. Both 
Jews and Chriftians hold the fame books in great 
veneration , whilft each condemns the other for 
not underftanding , or for abufing them. But I 
apprehend that the zeal of both has done much 
hurt, by endeavouring to extend their authority 
much farther than is neceffary for the fupport 
perhaps of Judaifm , but to be fure of chriftianity. 

I explain myfelf that I may offend no pious ear. 

Simon, in the preface to his Critical hiftory of 
the Old teftament, cites a divine of the faculty ' 
of Paris , who held that the infpirations of the 
authors of thofe books, which the church receives 
as the word of God , should be extended no farther 
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than to matters purely of doctrine, of to filch as 
have a near and neceflary relation to thefe; and 
that whenever thefe authors writ on other fubjects, 
fuch as Egyptian, Aflyrian, or other hiftory, they 
had no more of the divine afliftance than any other 
• perfons of piety. This notion of infpirations that 
came occafionally , that illuminated the minds and 
guided the hands of the facred penmen while they 
were writing one page , and reftrained their in- 
fluence while the fame authors were writing an- 
other, may . be cavilled againft : and what is there 
that may not? But furely it deferves to be treated 
with refpect, fince it tends to eftablish a diftinc- 
tion between the legal, doctrinal, or prophetical 
parts of the Bible , and the hiftorical : without 
which diftinction it is impoflible to eftablish the 
firft, as evidently and as folidly as the interefts 
of religion require : at leaft it appears impoflible 
to me , after having examined and confidered , as 
well as I am able , all the trials of this kind that 
have been made by fubtile as well as learned men. 
The Old is faid to be the foundation of the New, 
and fo it is in one fenfe : the fyftem of religion 
contained in the latter refers to the fyftem of re- 
ligion contained in the former, and fuppofes the 
truth of it. But the authority on which we receive 
the books of the New teftament, is fo far from 
being founded on the authority of the Old tefta- 
ment, that it is quite independent on it; the New 
being proved , gives authority to the Old , but 
borrows none from it; and gives this authority 
to the particular parts only. Christ came to 
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fulfill the prophecies ; but not to confecrate all the 
written , any more than the oral , traditions of the 
Jews. We muft believe thefe traditions as far as 
they relate to chriftianity, as far as chriftianity refers 
to them , or fuppofes them neceffary ; but we can 
be under no obligation to believe them any farther, 
fi%:e without chriftianity we should be under no 
obligation to believe them at all. 

Ir has been faid by Abbadie , and others, 
“ That the accidents which have happened to 
„ alter the texts of the Bible, and to disfigure, 
„ if I may fay fo , the fcriptures in many refpects, 
„ could not have been prevented without a per- 
„ petual ftanding miracle , and that a perpetual 
„ ftanding miracle is not in the order of provi- 
„ dence. ” Now I can by no means fubfcribe to 
this opinion. It feems evident to my reafon that 
the very contrary muft be true , if we fuppofe 
that God acts towards men according to the moral 
fitnefs of things : and if we fuppofe that he acts 
arbitrarily , we can form no opinion at all. I 
think that thefe accidents would not have hap- 
pened , or that the fcriptures would have been 
preferved entirely in their genuine purity notwith- 
ftanding thefe accidents , if they had been entirely 
dictated by the Holy Ghost ; and the proof of 
this probable propofition , according to our cleareft 
and moft diftinct ideas of wifdom and moral fitnefs, 
is obvious and eafy. But thefe fcriptures are not 
fo come down to us: they are come down broken 
and confuled, full of additions, interpolations, and 
tranfpolitions , made we neither know when, nor 
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by whom; and fuch , in short, as never appeared 
on the face of any other book , on whofe autho- 
rity men have agreed to rely. 

This being fo, my lord, what hypothefis shall 
we follow? Shall we adhere to fome fuch diftinc- 
tion as I have mentioned? Shall we fay, for in- 
ftance, that the fcriptures were written original^ 
by the authors to whom they are vulgarly afcribed, 
but that thefe authors writ nothing by infpiration, 
except the legal , the doctrinal , and the prophetical 
parts , and that in every other refpect their autho- 
rity is purely human , and therefore fallible ? Or 
shall we fay that thefe hiftories are nothing more 
than compilations of old traditions, and abridg- 
ments of old records, made in later times, as they 
appear to every one who reads them without pre- 
pofleflion, and with attention? Shall we add, that 
which ever of thefe probabilities be true , we- may 
believe , confidently with either , notwithftanding 
the decifion of any divines , who know no more 
than you or I , or any other man , of the order of 
providence , that all thofe parts and palfages of 
the Old teftament , which contain prophecies , or 
matters of law or doctrine , and which were from 
the firft of fuch importance in the defigns of pro- 
vidence to all future generations, and even to the 
whole race of mankind, have been from the firft 
the peculiar care of providence ? Shall we infift 
that fuch particular parts and palfages, which arc 
plainly marked out and fufficiently confirmed by 
the fyftem of the Chriftian revelation , and by the 
completion of the prophecies , have been preferved 
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from corruption by ways impenetrable to us , 
amidft all the changes and chances to which the 
books wherein they are recorded have been expof- 
ed; and that neither original writers, nor later com- 
pilers, have been fuffered to make any eflential altera- 
tions, fuch as would have falfified the law of God and 
the principles of the Jewish and Chriftian religions, 
in any of thefe divine fundamental truths? Upon 
fuch hypothefes, we may affert without fcruple, 
that the genealogies and hiftories of the Old tefta- 
ment are in no refpect fufficient foundations for a 
chronology from the beginning of time , nor for 
univerfal hiftory. But then the fame hypothefes will 
fecure the infallibility of fcripture authority as far as 
religion is concerned. Faith and reafon may be 
reconciled a. little better than they commonly are; 

I may deny that the Old teftament is tranfmitted 
to us under all the conditions of an authentic 
hiftory , and yet be at liberty to maintain that the 
paffages in it which eftablish original fin, which 
feem favorable to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which foretell the coming of the Mefliah, and all 
others of fimilar kind, are come down to us 
as they were originally dictated by the Holy 
Ghost. 

In attributing the whole credibility of the Old 
teftarfient to the authority of the New , and in 
limiting the authenticity of the Jewish fcriptures 
to thofe parts alone that concern law , doctrine , 
and prophecy, by which their chronology and 
the far greateft part of their hiftory are excluded, 

I will venture to affure your lordship that I do 
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not afTume fo much , as js afTumed in every 
hypothefis that affixes the divine feal of infpira* 
tion to the whole canon ; that refls the whole 
proof on Jewish veracity; and that pretends to 
account particularly and pofitively for the defcent 
of thefe ancient writings in their prefent flate. 

Another reafon, for which I have infilled the 
rather on the diflinction fo often mentioned, is 
this. I think we may find very good foundation 
for it even in the Bible: and though this be a point 
very little attended to, and much difguifed , it 
would not be hard to shew , upon great induce- 
ments of probability, that the law and the hiflory 
were far from being blended together as they now 
Hand in the Pentateuch, even from the time of 
Moses down to that ofEsDRAS. But the principal 
and decifive .reafon for feparating in fuch manner 
the legal, doctrinal, and prophetical parts, from 
the hiflorical, is the neceffity of having fome rule 
to go by: and, I protefl , I know of none that is 
yet agreed upon. I content myfelf therefore to 
fix my opinion concerning the authority of the 
Old teflament in this manner , and carry it thus 
far only. We mufl do fo, or we mufl enter into 
that labyrinth of difpute and contradiction, wherein 
even the mofl orthodox Jews and Chriflians have 
wandered fo many ages , and ftill wander. * It is 
Jlrange , but it is true; not only the Jews differ 
from the Chriflians, but Jews and Chriflians both 
differ among themfelves, concerning almofl e'very 
point that is neceffary to be certainly known and 
agreed upon , in -order to eflablish the authority of 
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books which both have received already as authentic 
and facred. So that whoever takes the pains to read 
what learned men have writ on this fubject, will 
find that they leave the matter as doubtful as they 
took it up. Who were the authors of thefe 
fcriptures, when they were published, how they 
were compofed and preferved, or renewed, to ufe 
a remarkable expreflion of the famous Huet in 
his Demonftration ; in fine , how they were loft 
during the captivity, and how they were retrieved 
after it , are all matters of controverfy to this day. 

I T would be eafy for me to defcend into a 
greater detail , and to convince your lordship of 
what I have been faying in general by an induction of 
particulars, even without any other help than that 
of a few notes which I took when I applied myfelf 
to this examination , and which now lie before me. 
Butfuch adigreflion would carry me too far: and I 
fear that you will think I have faid already more 
than enough upon this part of my fubject. I go 
on therefore to obferve to your lordship, that if 
the hiftory of the Old teftament was as exact and 
authentic, as the ignorance and impudence of 
fome Rabbies have made them afTert that it is: if 
we could believe with them that Moses wrote 
every fyllable in the Pentateuch as it now ftands, 
or that all the pfalms were written by David- 
nay, if we could believe, with Phii.o and Joseph- 
us, that Moses wrote the account of his own 
death and fepulture , and made a fort of a funeral 
panegyric on himfelf, as we find them in the laft 
chapter of Deuteronomy; yet ftill woiild I venture 
to afTert , that he who expects to find a fyftem of 
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chronology , or a thread of hiftory , or fufficiertt 
materials' for either , in the books of the Old 
teflament, expects to find what the authors of 
thefe books, whoever they were, never intended. 
They are extracts of genealogies , not genea- 
logies; extracts of hiftories, not hillories. The 
Jews themfelves allow their genealogies to be very 
imperfect, and produce examples of omiftions and 
errors in them, which denote fufficiently that thefe 
genealogies are extracts, wherein every generation 
in the courfeof defcentis not mentioned. I have read 
fomewhere , perhaps in the works of St Jerome, 
that this father juftifies the opinion of thofe who 
think it impoflible to fix any certain chronology- 
on that of the Bible : and this opinion will be 
juftified dill better, to the underftanding of every 
man that confiders how grosly the Jews blunder 
whenever they meddle with chronology; for this 
plain rcafon , becaufe their fcriptures are imperfect 
in this refpect , and becaufe they rely on their 
oral, to rectify and fupply their written, traditions: 
that is, they rely on traditions compiled long after 
the canon of their fcriptures, but deemed by them 
of equal antiquity and authority, 'lhus, -for 
inftance, Daniel and Simon the juft, according 
to them , were members at the fame time of the 
great fynagogue which began and finished the 
canon of the Old teftament, under the prefidency of 
Esdras. This Esdras was the prophet Malachi. 
Darius the ion of Hystaspes was Artaxerxes 
LongimaNUS; he was Ahasuerus, and he was 
the fame Darius whom Alexander conquered. 

. . This 
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This may ferve as a fample of Jewish chronology, 
formed on their fcriptures which afford inefficient 
lights, and on their traditions which afford falfe 
lights. We are indeed more correct, and come 
nearer to the truth in thefe inftances, perhaps in 
Jome others , becaufe we make ufe of profane 
chronology to help us. But profane chronology is 
itfelf fo modern, fo precarious, that this help does 
not reach to the greateft part of that time to 
which facred chronology extends ; that when it 
begins to help, it begins to perplex us too; and 
finally, that even with this help we should not 
have had fo much as the appearance of a complete 
chronological fyftem, and the fame may be faid of 
univerfal hiftory, if learned men had not proceeded 
very wifely, on one uniform maxim, from the firft 
ages of chriftianity, when a cuftorn of fanctifying 
profane learning, as well as prophane rites, which 
the Jews had imprudently laid afi^ie, was taken 
up by the Chriflians. The maxim I mean is this, 
that prophane authority be admitted without 
fcruple or doubt, whenever it fays, or whenever 
it can be made to fay , if not “ totidem verbis, ” 
yet “totidem fyllabis,” or “totidem literis” at 
leaft, or whenever it can be made by any inter- 
pretation to mean, what confirms, or fupplies in 
a confiftent manner , the holy writ ; and that the 
fame authority be rejected , when nothing of this 
kind can be done , but the contradiction or incon- 
fiftency remains irreconcileable. Such a liberty as 
this would not be allowed in any other cafe; 
becaufe it fuppofes the very thing that is to be 
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proved. But we fee it taken, very properly to be 
fure, in favor of facred and infallible writings, 
when they are compared with others. 

In order to perceive with the utmoft evidence, 
that the fcope and defign of the author or authors 
of the Pentateuch, and of the other books of the 
Old teftament, anfwer as little the purpofe of 
antiquaries, in hiftory, as in chronology, it will be 
fufticient briefly to call to mind the fum of what 
they relate, from the creation of the world to the 
eftablishment of the Perfian empire. If the antedi- 
luvian world continued one thoufand fix hundred 
and fifty-fix years, and if the vocation of Abraham 
is to be placed four hundred and twenty-fix years 
below the deluge, thefe twenty centuries make 
almoft two thirds of the period mentioned: and 
the whole hiftory of them is comprized in eleven 
short chapters of Genefis; which is certainly the 
moft compendious extract that ever was made. If 
we examine the contents of thefe chapters, do we 
find any thing like an univerfal hiftory, or fo much 
as an abridgment of it? Adam and Eve were 
created, they broke the commandment of God, 
they were driven out of the garden of Eden, one 
of their fons killed his brother, but their race foon 
multiplied and peopled the earth. What geography 
now have we, what hiftory of this antediluvian 
world? Why, none. The fons of God, it is faid, 
lay with the daughters of men , and begot giants, 
and God drowned all the inhabitants of the earth, 
except one family. After this we read that the 
earth was repeopled * but thefe children of one 
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family were divided into feveral languages, even 
whilft they lived together , fpoke the fame lan- 
guage , and were employed in the fame work. 
Out of one of the countries into which they dif- 
perfed themfelvCs, Chaldea, God called Abraham 
fome time afterwards, with magnificent promifes, 
and conducted him to a country called Chanaan. 
Did this author, my lord, intend an univerfal 
hiftory ? Certainly not. The tenth chapter of 
Genefis names indeed fome of the generations 
defcending from the fons of Noah, fome of the 
cities founded, and fome of the countries planted 
by them. But what are bare names, naked of 
circumftances, without defcriptions of countries, 
or relations of events? They furnish matter only 
for guefs and difpute; and even the fimilitude of 
them , which is often ufed as a clue to lead us to 
the difcovery of hiftorical truth, has notoriously 
contributed to propagate error, and to encreafe 
the perplexity of ancient tradition. Thefe impeifect 
and dark accounts have not furnished matter for 
guefs and difpute alone; but a much worfe ufe 
has been made of them by Jewish rabbies, Chriftian 
fathers, and Mahometan doctors, in their prophane 
extenfions of this part of the Mofaic hiftory. The 
creation of the lirft man is defcribed by fome, as 
if, Preadamites, they had affifted at it. They talk 
of his beauty as if they had fecn him, of his 
gigantic fize as if they had meafured him , and of 
his prodigious knowledge as if they had converted 
with him. 1 hey point out the very fpot where 
Eye laid her head the firft time J^e enjoyed her. 
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They have minutes of the whole converfation 
between this mother of mankind , who damned 
her children before she bore them, and the ferpent. 
Some are pofitive that Cain quarrelled with Abel 
about a point of doctrine, and others affirm that 
the difpute arofe about a girl. A great deal of 
fuch fluff may be eafily collected about Enoch, 
about Noah, and about the fons of Noah ; but I 
wave any farther mention of fuch impertinencies 
as Bonzes or Talapoins would almoft blush to 
relate. Upon the whole matter, if we may guefs 
at the defign of an author, by the contents of 
his book , the defign of Moses , or of the author 
of the hiftory afcribed to him, in this part of it, 
was to inform the people of Ifrael of their defcent 
from Noah by Sem, and of Noah’s from Adam 
by Seth; to illullrate their original; to efta.blish 
their claim to the land of Chanaan, and to juflify 
all the cruelties committed by Joshua in the 
con^ueft of the Chanaanites , in whom , fays 
Bochart, “ the prophecy of Noah was completed, 

„ when they were fubdued by the Ifraelites, who 
„ had been fo long slaves to the Egyptians. 

Allow me to make, as I go along, a short 
reflection or two on this prophecy, and the 
completion of it, as they ftand recorded in the 
Pentateuch, out of many that might be made. 
The terms of the prophecy then are not very 
clear: and the curfe pronounced in it contradicts 
all our notions of order and of juftice. One is 
tempted to think , that the patriarch was flill - 
drunk; and that no man in his fenfes could hold 
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fuch language , or pafs fuch a fentence. Certain it 
is, that no writer but a Jew could impute to the 
oeconomy of divine providence the accomplish- 
ment of fuch a prediction , nor make the Supreme 
Being the executor of fuch a curfe. 

Ham alone offended, Chanaan was innocent; 
for the Hebrew and other doctors who would 
make the fon an accomplice with his father, affirm 
not only without, but againft, the exprefs autho- 
rity of the text. Chanaan was however alone 
curfed : and he became , according to his grand- 
father’s prophecy, “ a fervant of fervants , ” that 
is , the vileft and worft of slaves ( for I take thefe 
words in a fenfe , if not the moft natural , the 
moft favorable to the prophecy , and the lead 
abfurd) toSEM, though not to Japhet, when the 
Ifraelites conquered Paleftine; to one of his uncles, 
not to his brethren. "Will it be faid — it has been 
(kid — that where we read' Chanaan , we are 
to underftand Ham, whofe brethren Sem and 
Japhet were. At this rate, we shall never know 
what we read : as thefe critics never care what 
they fay. Will it be faid — this has been faid 
too — that Ham was punished in his pofterity, 
when Chanaan was curfed, and his defendants 
were exterminated. But who does not fee that 
the curfe, and the punishment, in this cafe, fell 
on Chanaan and his pofterity, exclufively of the 
reft of the pofterity of Ham; and were therefore 
the curfe and punishment of the fon, not of the 
father, properly? The defendants of Mesraim, 
another of his fons, were the Egyptians: and they 
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were fo far from being fervants of fervants to 
their coufms the Semites, that thefe were fervants 
of fervants to them , during more than fourfeore 
years. Why the pofterity of CHANAAN was to be 
deemed an accurfed race, it is eafy to account; 
and I have mentioned it juft now. But it is not 
fo eafy to account, why the pofterity of the 
righteous Sem , that great example of filial 
reverence , became slaves to another branch of 
the family of Ham. 

It would not be worth while to lengthen this 
tedious letter, by fetLing down any more of the 
contents of the hiftory of the bible. Your lordship 
may pleafe to call the fubftance of it to your 
mind; and your native candor and love of truth 
will oblige you then to confefs, that thefe facred 
books do not aim , in any part of them , at any 
thing like univerfal chronology and hiftory. They 
contain a very imperfect account of the Ifraelites 
themfelves; of their fettlement in the land of pro- 
mife, of which, by the way, they never had 
entire, and fcarce ever peaceable polfeffion; of 
their divifions , apoftafies, repentances, relapfes, 
triumphs, and defeats under the occafional govern- 
ment of their judges , and under that of their 
kings; of the Galilean and Samaritan captivities, 
into which they were carried by the kings of 
Affyria, and of that which was brought on the 
remnant of this people when the kingdom of Judah 
was deftroyed by thofe princes who governed the 
empire founded on the union ofNiniveh and Baby- 
lon. Thefe things are all related, your lordship 
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knows, in a very fummary and confufed manner: 
and we learn fo little of other nations by thefe 
accounts , that if we did not borrow fome light 
from the traditions of other 1 nations , we should 
fcarce underftand them. One particular obferva- 
tion , and but one, I will make, to shew what 
knowledge in the hiftory of mankind , and in the ' 
computation of time, may be expected from thefe 
books. The Aflyrians were their neighbours , 
powerful neighbours, with whom they had much 
and long to do. Of this empire therefore , if of 
any thing, we might hope to find fome fatisfae- 
tory account. What do we find? The ffcripture 
takes no notice of any Aflyrian kingdom , till juft 
before the time when prophane hiftory makes 
that empire to end. Then we hear of Phul, of 
Teglath-Ph alasser , who was perhaps the fame 
perfon , and of Salmanasser , who took Samaria 
in the twelfth of the aera of Nabonasskr , that is, 
twelve years after the Aflyrian empire was no 
more. Senacherib fucceeds to him, and Asser- 
haddon to Senacherib. What shall we fay to 
this apparent contrariety ? If the filence of the 
bible creates a ftrong prefumption againft the firft, 
may not the filence of prophane authority create 
fome againft the fecond Aflyrian Monarchs? The 
pains that are taken to perfuade , that there is 
room enough between Sardanapalus and Cyrus 
for the fecond , will not refolve the difficulty. 
Something much more plaufible may be faid , but 
even this will be hypothetical , and liable to great 
£ contradiction. So that upon the whole matter, 
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tfie fcriptures are fo far from giving us light into 
general hiftory , that tjiey encreafe the obfeurity 
even of thofe parts to which they have the neareffc 
relation. We have therefore neither in prophane 
nor in facred authors fuch authentic, clear, diftinct, 
and full accounts of the originals of ancient nations, 
and of the great events of thofe ages that are com- 
monly called the firft ages , as deferve to go by 
the name of hiftory , or as afford fufficient materials 
for chronology and hiftory. 

I might nQw proceed to obferve to your 
lordship how this has happened , not only by the 
neceffary confequences of human nature , and the 
ordinary courfe of human affairs , but by the po- 
licy, artifice, corruption, and folly of mankind. But 
this would be to heap digreflion upon digreflion, and 
to prefume too much .on your patience. I shall the- 
refore content myfelf to apply thefe reflections on 
the ftate of ancient hiftory to the ftudy-of hiftory, 
and to the method to be obferved in it ; as foon 
as your lordship has refted yourfelf a little after 
reading, and I after writing fo long a letter. 
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I. That there is in hiftory fufficient authenticity « 
to render it ufeful , notwithftanding all objections 

to the contrary. 

II. Of the method and due reftxictions to be ob- 

ferved in the ftudy of it, # ^ 

W H E T H E R the letter I now begin to write 
will be long or short, I know not: but I find my 
memory is refreshed , my imagination warmed , and 
matter flows in fo fall upon me, that I have not 
time to prefs it clofe. Since therefore you have 
provoked me to write , you mull be content to 
take what follows. 

I have obferved already that we are apt natu- 
rally to apply to ourfelves what has happened to 
other men , and that examples take their force 
from hence; as well thofe which hiftory,, as thofe 
which experience, offers to our reflection. What 
we do not believe to have happened therefore , 
we shall not thus apply : and for want of the lame 
application, fuch examples will not have the fame 
eftect. Ancient hiftory , fuch ancient hiftory as I 
have defcribed , is quite unfit therefore in this 
refpect to anfwer the ends that every reafonable 
man should propofe to himfelf in this ftudy ; be- 
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caufe fuch ancient hiftory will never gain fufficicnt 
credit with any reafonable man. A tale well told , 
©r a comedy or a tragedy well wrought up, may 
have a momentary effect upon the mind, by- 
heating the imagination, furprizing the judgment, 
and affecting flrongly the paflions. The Athenians 
are faid to have been tranfported into a kind of 
martial phrenzy by the reprfcfentation of a tragedy 
of Aeschylus, and to have marched under this 
influence from the theatre to the plains of Ma- 
rathon. Thefe momentary impreftions might be 
'managed, for aught I know, in fuch manner as 
to contribute a little, by frequent repetitions of 
them , towards maintaining a kind of habitual 
contempt of folly , deteftation of vice , and ad- 
miration of virtue in well-policed common-wealths. 
But then thefe impreflions cannot be made, nor 
this little effect be wrought, unlefs the fables bear 
an appearance of truth. When they bear this ap- 
pearance, reafon connives at the innocent fraud 
of imagination; reafon difpenfes, in favor of pro- 
bability, with thofe ftrict rules of criticifm that 
she has eftablished to try the truth of fact: but, 
after all, she receives thefe fables as fables; and 
as fuch only she permits imagination to make the 
mod of them. If they pretended to be hiftory, 
they would be foon fubjected to another and 
more fevere examination. What may have hap- 
pened, is the matter of an ingenious fable: what 
has happened, is that of an authentic hiftory: the 
impreftions which one or the other makes are in 
proportion. When imagination grows lawlefs and 
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wild, rambles out of the precincts of nature, and 
tells of heroes and giants , fairies and enchanters , 
of events and of phaenomena repugnant to uni- 
verfal experience , to our cleareft and moft diflinct 
ideas , and to all the known laws of nature , reafon 
does riot connive a moment; but, far from re- 
ceiving fuch narrations as hiftorical, she rejects 
them as unworthy to be placed even among the 
fabulous. Such narrations therefore cannot make 
the slighteft momentary impreffions on a mind 
fraught with knowledge, and void of fuperftition. 
Impofed by authority , and aflifted by artifice, 
the delufion hardly prevails over common fenfe; 
blind ignorance almoft fees, and rash fuperftition 
hefitates: nothing lefs than enthufiafm and phrenzy 
can give credit to fuch hiftories, or apply fuch 
examples. Don Quixote believed; but even 
S A N c H o doubted. 

What I have faid will not be much contro- 
verted by any man who has read Amadis of Gaul, 
or has examined our ancient traditions without 
prepofTeflion. The truth is, the principal difference 
between them feems to be this. In Amadis of 
Gaul , we have a thread of abfurdities that are in- 
vented without any regard to probability, and 
that lay no claim to belief: ancient traditions are 
an heap of fables, under which fome particular 
truths, infcrutable, and therefore ufelefs to man- 
kind , may lie concealed ; which have a juft pre- 
tence to nothing more , and yet impofe themfelves 
u pon us s and become, under the venerable name of 
anc,e «t Jiiftory, the foundations of modern fables, 
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the materials with which fo many fyftems of fancy 
have been erected. 

But now, as men are apt to carry their judg- 
ments into extremes, there are fome that .will be 
ready to infill that all hiftory is fabulous , and 
that the very bell is nothing better than a pro- 
bable tale, artfully contrived, and plaufibly told, 
wherein truth and falshood are indillinguishably 
blended together. All the inllances, and all the 
common -place arguments, that Bayle and others 
have employed to ellablish this fort of Pyrrhonifm, 
will be quoted : and from thence it will be con- 
cluded, that ifythe pretended hillories of the firll 
ages, and of the originals of nations, be too im- 
probable and too ill - vouched to procure any 
degree of belief, thofe hillories that have been * 
writ later, that carry a greater air of probability, 
and that boall even cotemporary authority, are 
at leall infufticient to gain that degree of firm 
belief, which is necelfary to render the lludy of 
them ufeful to mankind. But here that happens 
which often happens: the premifes are true, and 
the conclufion is falfe; becaufe a general axiom is 
cllablished precariously on a certain number of 
partial obfervations. This matter is of confequence; 
for it tends to afcertain the degrees of aflent that 
we may give to hillory. 

I AGREE then that hillory has been purpofely 
and fyllematically falfified in all ages, and that 
partiality and., prejudice have occafioned both 
voluntary and involuntary errors even in the bell. 
Let me fay without offence , my lord , fince I 
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may fay it with truth and am able to prove it, 
that ecclefiaftical authority has led the way tp 
this corruption in all ages, and all religions. 
How monftrous were the abfurdities that the 
priefthood impofed on the ignorance and fuper- 
ftition of mankind in the Pagan world, concerning 
the originals of religions and governments, their 
inftitutions and rites , their, laws and cuftoms ? 
What opportunities had they for fuch impofitions, 
whilft the keeping the records and collecting the 
traditions was in fo many nations the peculiar 
office of this order of men ? A cuftom highly 
extolled by Josephus, but plainly liable to the 
grofleft frauds, and even a temptation to them. 
If the foundations of Judaifm and Chriftianity have 
been laid in truth , yet what numberlefs fables 
have been invented to raife , to embellish , and 
to fupport thefe ftructures , according to the 
intereft and tafte of the feveral architects ? That 
the Jews have been guilty ojjThis will be allowed: 
and, to the shame of Chrifhans , if not of Chrif- 
tianity, the fathers of one church have no right 
to throw the firft Hone at the fathers of the 
other. Deliberate fyftematical lying has been 
practifed and encouraged from age to age; and 
among, all the pious frauds that have been em- 
ployed to maintain a reverence and zeal for their 
religion in the minds of men , this abufe of hiftory 
has been one of the principal and moft fuccefsful : 
an evident and experimental proof , by the way , 
of what I have infilled upon fo much, the aptitude 
and natural tendency of hiftory to form our opi- 
nions, and to fettle oyr habits. This righteous 
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expedient was in fo much ufe and repute in the 
Greek church, that one Metaphrastus wfote a 
treatife on the art of compofmg holy romances: 
the fact, if I remember right, is cited by Baillet 
in his book of the lives of the faints. ‘ He and 
other learned men of the Roman church have 
thought it of fefvice to their caufe , fince the 
refurrection of letters; to detect fome impodures, 
and to depofe , or to unniche , according to the 
French expreflion, now and then a reputed faint; 
but they feem in doing this to mean no more 
than a fort of compofition : they give up fome 
fables that they may defend others with greater 
advantage , and they make truth ferve as a 
(talking- horfe to error. The fame fpirit, that 
prevailed in the Ealtern church, prevailed in the 
Weftern, and prevails {till. A ftrong proof of it 
appeared lately in the country where I am. A fud- 
den fury of devotion feized the people of Paris for a 
little pried * , undidjjiguished during his life , and 
dubbed a faint by the Janfenids after his death. 
Had the fird minilter been a Janftiiid, the faint had 
been a faint dill. All France had kept his fedival: 
and, fince there are thoufonds of cye-witne!Tes 
ready to atted the truth of all the miracles fup- 
pofed to have been wrought at his tomb , 
notwithdanding the difeouragement which thefe 
zealots have met with from the government; we 
may affure ourfelves, that thefe filly impodures 
would have been tranfmitted in all the folemn 

* The ahbf Paris. 
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pomp of hiftory , from the knaves of this age to 
the fools of the next. 

This lying fpirit has gone forth from ecclefiat 
tical to other hiftorians : and 1 might fill many 
pages with inftances of extravagant fables that 
have been invented in feveral nations, to celebrate 
their antiquity, to ennoble their originals, and to 
make them appear illuftrious in the arts of peace 
and the triumphs of war. When the brain is 
well heated , and devotion or vanity , the fem- 
blance of virtue or real vice, and, above all, difputes 
and contefts, have infpired that complication of 
pallions we term zeal, the effects are much the 
fame, and hiftory becomes very often a lying 
panegyric or a lying fatire; for different nations, 
or different parties in die fame nation, belie one 
another without any refpect for truth , as they 
murder one another without any regard to right 
or fenfe of humanity. Religious zeal may boaft 
this horrid advantage over civil • zeal , that the 
effects of it have been more fanguinary, and the 
malice more unrelenting. In another refpect they 
are more alike, and keep a nearer proportion: 
different religions have not been quite fo barbarous 
to one another as fects of the fame religion; and, t 

in like manner, nation has had better quarter from 
nation, than party from party. But, in all thefe ' 
controverfies , men have pushed their rage beyond 
their own and their adverfaries lives: they have 
endeavoured to interelf pofterity in their quarrels, 
and by rendering hiftory fubfervient to this 
wicked purpofe, they have <f°ne their utmoft to 
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perpetuate fcandal , and to immortahfe their ani- 
mofity. The Heathen taxed the Jews even with 
idolatry ; the Jews joined with the Heathen to 
render Chriftianity odious: but the church, who 
beat them at their own weapons during thefc 
contefts , lias had this further triumph over them , 
as well as over the feveral fects that have arifen 
within her own pale : the works of thofe who 
have writ againft her have been deftroyed ; and 
whatever she advanced , to juftify herfelf and to 
defame her adverfaries, is preferved in her annals, 
and the writings of her doctors. 

The charge of corrupting hiftory , in the caufe 
of religion, has been always committed to the 
mod famous champions, and greateft faints of 
each church ; and , if I was not more afraid of 
. tiring , than of fcandalifing your lordship , I could 
quote to you examples of modern churchmen who 
have endeavoured to juftify foul language by the 
New teftament ; and cruelty by the Old : nay , 
what is execrable beyond imagination , and what 
ftrikes horror into every mind that entertains due 
fentiments of the Supreme Being, God himfelf has 
been cited for rallying and infulting Adam after 
his fall. In other cafes, this charge belongs to the 
pedants of every nation, and .the tools of every; 
party. What accufations of idolatry and fuperfti- 
tion have not been brought , and aggravated 
againft the Mahometans? Thofe wretched Chrif- 
tians who returned from thofe wars , fo im- 
properly called the holy wars, rumoured thefe 
ftories about the Weft : and you may find , in 

fome 
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forre of the old chroniclers and romance-writers, a$ 
well as poets, the Saracens called Paynims ; though 
furely they were much further oft from any fufpi- 
cion of Polytheifm, than thofe who called them 
by that name. When Mahomet the fecond took 
Conftantinople in the fifteenth century, the Ma- 
hometans began to be a little better , and but a 
little better known , than they had been before , 
to thefe parts of the world. But their religion, as 
well as their cufloms and manners, was ftrangely 
mifreprefented by the Greek refugees that fled 
from the Turks: and the terror and hatred which 
this people had infpired by the rapidity of their 
conquefts , and by their ferocity, made all thefe 
mifreprefentations univerfally pafs for truths. Many 
fuch inffances may be collected from Maraccio’s 
refutation of the koran , and Relandus has pub- 
lished a very valuable treatife on purpofe to refute 
thefe calumnies , and to juftify the Mahometans. 
Does not this example incline your lord?hip to 
think, that the Heathens, and the Arians, and 
other heretics , would not appear quite fo abfurd 
in their opinions, nor fo abominable in their prac- 
tice , as the orthodox Chriftians have represented 
them; if fome Relandus could arife , with the 
materials necefiary to their juftifi cation in his hands? 

» He who reflects on the circum fiances that attended 
letters, from the time when ConstanTjNE, in- 
flead qf uniting the characters of emperor and fo- 
vereign pontiff in himfelf when he became Chrif- 
tian , as they were united in him and all the other 
emperors in the Pagan fyftem of government, gave 
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fo much independent wealth and power to the 
clergy, and the means of acquiring fo much more: 
he who carries thefe reflections on through all the 
latter empire , and through thofe ages of igno- 
rance and fuperftition , wherein it was hard to fay 
which was greateft , the tyranny of the clergy , or 
the fervility of the laity : he who confiders the 
extreme feverity , for inftance , of the laws made 
by Theodosius in order to ftifle every writing 
that the orthodox clergy , that is , the clergy then 
in fashion , disliked ; or the character and influence 
of fuch a prieft as Gregory called the great, who 
proclaimed war to all heathen learning in order to 
promote Chriftian verity ; and flattered Brune- 
hault , and abetted Phocas: he who confiders 
all thefe things, I fay, will not be at a lofs to 
find the reafons, why hiftory, both that which 
was writ before, and a great part of that which 
has been writ fince the Chriftian aera, is come to 
us fo imperfect and fo corrupt. 

When the imperfection is due to a total want 
of memorials , either becaufe none were originally 
written, or becaufe they have been loft by de- 
vaftations of countries, extirpations of people, and 
other accidents in a long courfe of time ; or be- 
caufe zeal , malice , and policy have joined their 
endeavours to deftroy them purpofely ; we muft • 
be content to remain in our ignorance, and there 
is no great harm in that. Secure from being de- 
ceived, I can fubmit to be uninformed. But when 
there is not a total want of memorials , when fomc 
have been loft or deftroyed , and others have been 
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preferved and propagated , then we are in danger 
of being deceived: and therefore he muft be very 
implicit indeed who receives for true the hiftory 
of any religion or nation , and much more that of 
any feet or party; without having the means of 
confronting it with fome other hiftory. A rea- 
fonable man will not be thus implicit. He will 
not eftablish the truth of hiftory on fingle, taut on - 
concurrent teftimony. If there be none fuch, he 
will doubt abfolutely: if there be a little fuch, he 
will proportion his affent or diffent accordingly. 
A fmall gleam of light, borrowed from foreign 
anecdotes, ferves often to difeover a whole fyftem 
of falshood : and even they who corrupt hiftory 
frequently betray themfelves by their ignorance or 
inadvertency. Examples whereof I could eafily 
produce. Upon the whole matter, in all thefe cafes 
we cannot be deceived elfentially, unlefs we pleafe: 
and therefore there is no reafort to eftablish Pyj> 
rhonifm, that we may avoid the ridicule of credulity. 

In all other cafes , there is lefs reafon ftill to do 
fo ; for when hiftories and hiftorical memorials 
abound , even thofe that are falfe ferve to the 
difeovery of the truth. Infpired by different paflions, 
and contrived foroppofite purpofes, they contradict; 
and, contradicting, they convict one another. Cri- 
ticifm feparates the ore from the drofs, and extracts 
from various authors a feries of true hiftory, which 
could not have been found entire in any one of 
them-, and will command our alien t , when it is 
formed with judgment, and reprefented with candor* 
If this may be done, as it has been done fomftimes,- 
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with the help of authors who writ on purpofe t© 
deceive; how much more eafily, and more effectu- 
ally may it be done , with the help of thofe who 
paid a greater regard to truth? In a multitude of 
writers there will be always fome , either incapable 
of grofs prevarication from the fear of being dif- 
covered , and of acquiring infamy whilft they feek 
* for fame; or elfe attached to truth upon a nobler 
and furer principle. It is certain that thefe , even 
the laft of them, are fallible. Bribed by fome 
paffion or other, the former may venture now 
and then to propagate a falshood , or to difguife 
a truth; like the painter that drew in profile, as 
Lucian fays , the picture of a prince that had 
but one eye. Montagne objects to the memorials 
of Du Bellay, that though the grofs of the facts be 
truly related, yet thefe authors turned every thing 
they mentioned to the advantage of their mailer, 
and mentioned nothing which could not be fo 
- turned. The old fellow’s words are worth quot- 
ing. — “ De contourner le jugement des evene- 
„ mens fouvent contre raifon a notre avantage, 
„ et d’obmettre tout ce qu’il y a de chatouilleux 
„ en la vie de leur maiftre, ils en font mellier. ” 
Thefe, and fuch as thefe, deviate occalionally and 
voluntarily from truth ; but even they who are 
attached to it the mod religiously may slide fome- 
times into involuntary error. In matters of hillory 
we prefer very jufHy cotemporary authority; and 
yet cotemporary authors are the mod liable to be 
warped from the ftraight rule of truth, in writing 
on fubjeets which have affected them llrongly , 
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* et quorum pars magna fuernnt. ” I am fo per- 
fuaded of this from what l have felt in myfelf, and 
obferved in others , that if life and health enough 
fall to my share, and I am able to finish what I medi- 
tate, a kind of hiftory, from tlje late queen’s ac- 
ceffion to the throne, to the peace of Utrecht, there 
will be no materials that I shall examine more 
fcrupulously and feverely , than thofe of the time 
when the events to be fpoken of were in trans- 
action. But though the writers’ of thefe two forts, 
both of whom pay as much regard to truth as 
the various infirmities of our nature admit, are 
fallible; yet this fallibility will not be fufficient to 
give colour to Pyrrhonifm. Where their fincerity 
as to fact is doubtful, we ftrike out truth by the 
confrontation of different accounts : as we Alike 
out fparks of fire by the collifion of flints and 
ffeel. Where their judgments are fufpicious. of 
partiality, we may judge for ourfelves; or adopt 
their judgments', after weighing them with certain 
grains of allowance. A little natural fagacity will 
proportion thefe grains according to the particular 
circumftances of the authors, or their general cha- 
racters; for even thefe influence. Thus MoNTAGNE 
pretends, but he exaggerates a little that Guic- 
ciardin no where- afcribes any one action to a 
virtuous, but every one to a vicious principle. 
Something like this has been reproached to Taci- 
tus; and, notwithftanding all the fprightly loofe 
obfervations of Montagne in one of his eflays , 
where he labours to prove the contrary , read 
Plutarch’s comparifons in what language , you 
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pleafe, I am of Bodin’s mind, you will perceive 
that they were made by a Greek. In short, my 
lord , the favorable opportunities of corrupting 
hiftory have been often interrupted , and are now 
ovef in fo many .countries, that truth penetrates 
even into thofe where lying continues ftill to be 
part of the policy ecclefiaftical and civil; or where, 
to fay the beft we can fay, truth is never fuffered 
to appear, till she has paffed through hands, out 
of which she feldom returns entire and undefiled. 

But it is time I should conclude this head , 
under which I have touched fome of thofe reafons 
that shew the folly of endeavouring to eftablish 
univerfal Pyrrhonifm in matters of hiftory, becaufe 
there are few hiftories without fome lies, and none 
without fome miftakes; and that prove the body 
of hiftory which we poffefs , fince ancient me- 
morials have been fo critically examined , and 
modern memorials have been fo multiplied , to 
contain in it fuch a probable feries of events , 
eafily diftinguishable from the improbable, as force 
the affent of every man who is in his fenfes, and 
are therefore fufficient to anfwer all the purpofes 
of the ftudy of hiftory. I might have appealed 
perhaps , without entering into the argument at 
all , to any man of candor whether his doubts 
concerning the truth of hiftory have hindered him 
from applying the examples he has met with in it, 
and from judging of the prefent , and fometimes 
of the future, by the paft? whether he has not 
been touched with reverence and admiration , at 
the virtue and wifdom of fome men , and of fome 
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ages; and whether he has not felt indignation and 
contempt for others? whether Epaminondas, or 
Phocion, for inftance, the Decii, or the Scirios, 
have npt raifed in his mind a flame of public 
fpirit, and private virtue? and whether he has not 
shuddered with horror at the proferiptions of 
Marius and Sylla , at the treachery of Theo- 
dotus and Achillas, and at the confummate 
cruelty of an infant king? “ Ouis non contra Marii 
„ arma, et contra Syllae proferiptionem concitatur? 
„ Quis non Theodoto , et Achillas , et ipfi 
„ puero, non puerile aufo facinus , infeftus eft?” 
If all this be a digreffion therefore , your lordship 
will be fo good as to excufe it. 

II. What has been faid concerning the multipli- 
city of hiftories , and of hiftorical memorials 
wherewith our libraries abound ftnee the refurrec- 
tion of letters happened , and the art of printing 
began , puts me in mind of another general rule, 
that ought to be obferved by every man who 
intends to make a real improvement, and to 
become wifer as well as better, by the ftu4|' of 
hiftory. I hinted at this rule in a former letter, 
where I faid that we should neither grope in the 
dark, nor wander in the light. Hiftory muft have 
a certain degree of probability , and authenticity, 
or the examples we find in it will not carry a 
force fuffiicient to make due impreffions on our 
minds , nor to illuftrate nor to ftrenghten the 
precepts of philofophy and the rules of good 
policy. But befides, when hiftories have this 
neceffary authenticity and probability, there is 
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much difcernment to be employed in the choice 
and the ufe we make of them. Some are to be 
read, fome are to be ftudied; and fome may be 
neglected entirely, not only without detriment, 
but with advantage. Some are the proper objects 
of one man’s curiofity, fome of another’s, and 
fome of all' men’s, but all hiftory is not an object 
of curiofity for any man. He who improperly, 
wantonly, and abfurdly makes it fo, indulges a 
fort of canine appetite: the curiofity of one, like 
the hunger of the other, devours ravenously and 
without diftinction whatever falls in it’s way, but 
neither of them digefts. They heap crudity upon 
crudity , and nourish and improve nothing but 
their diftemper. Some fuch characters I have 
known, though it is not the raoft common extreme 
into which men are apt to fall. One of them I 
knew in this country. He joined, to a more than 
athletic ftrength of body, a prodigious memory; 
and to both a prodigious induftry. He had read 
almofi: conftantly twelve or fourteen hours a day, 
for <£ve and twenty or thirty years; and had 
heaped together as much learning as could be 
crowded into an head. In the courfe N of my 
acquaintance with him , I confulted him once or 
twice, not oftener; for 1 found this mafs of learn- 
ing of as little ufe to me as to the owner. The 
man was communicative enough ; but nothing wits 
dillinct in his mind. How could it be otherwife? 
he had never fpared time to think , all was 
employed in reading. His reafon had not the merit 
of common mechanifm. When you prefs a watch 
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or pull a clock, they anfwer your queftion with 
precifion ; for they repeat exactly the hour of the 
day, and tell you neither more nor lefs than you 
defire to know. But when you asked this man a 
' queftion , he overwhelmed you by pouring forth 
all that the feveral terms or words of your queftion 
recalled to his memory : and if he omitted any 
thing, it was that very thing to which the fenfe 
of the whole queftion should have led him and 
confined him. To ask him a queftion, was to wind 
up a fpring in his memory, that rattled on with 
vaft rapidity, and confufed noife, till the force of 
it was fpent : and you went away with all the 
noife in your ears, ftunned and un-informed. I 
never left him that I was not ready to fay to him, 
“ Dieu vous falfe la grace de devenir moins fa- 
„ vant! ” a wish that La Mothe le Vayer 
mentions upon fome occafion or other, and that 
he would have done well to have applied to 
himfelf upon many. 

He who reads with difcernmept and choice, will 
acquire lefs learning, but more knowledge: and as 
this knowledge is collected with defign, and cul- 
tivated with art and method , it will be at all 
times of immediate and ready ufe to himfelf and 
others, 

This* ufeful arms in magazines we place , 

All rang’d in order? and difpos’d with grace: 

Nor thus alone the curious eye to pleafe? 

But to be found, when need requires, with cafe: 
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You remember the verfes, my lord , in our friend’s 
EflTay on criticifm, which was the work of his 
childhood almoft; but is fuch a monument of good 
fenfe and poetry as no other, that I know, has 
raifed in his riper years. 

H E who reads without this difeernment and 
choice , and , like Bodin’s pupil , refolves to read 
all, will not have time, no, nor capacity neither, 
to do any thing elfe. He will not be able to think^ 
without which it is impertinent to read; nor to 
act, without which it is impertinent to think. He 
will affemble materials with much pains, and pur- 
chafe them at much expence , # and have neither 
leifure nor skill to frame them into proper fcant- 
lings, or to prepare them for ufe. To what purpofe 
should he husband his time, or learn architecture? 
he has no defign to build. But then to what 
purpofe all thefe quarries of (tone , all thefe 
mountains of fand and lime, all thefe forefts of oak 
and deal ? “ Magno impendio temporum , magna 
„ alienarum aurium moleftia, laudatio haec conftat, 
„ O hominem literatum ! Simus hoc titulo rufticiore 
„ content!, O virum bonum! ” We may add, 
„ and Seneca might have added in his own ftyle, 
and according to the manners and characters of 
his own age, another title as ruftic, and as little 
in fashion, “ O virum fapientia fua fimplicem, et 
„ fimplicitate fua fapientem! O virum utilem fibi, 
,, fuis , reipublicae, et humano gencri! ” I have 
laid perhaps already, but no matter, it cannot 
be repeated too often, that the drift of all philofo- 
phy, and of all political fpeculations , ought to be 
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the making us better men, and better citizens. 
Thofe ftudies, which have no intention towards 
improving our moral characters , have no pretence 
to be ftyled philofophical. “ Quis eft enim , ” fays 
Tully in his Offices, “ qui nullis officii praeccp- 
$, tis tradendis, philofophum fe audeat dicere?” 
"Whatever political fpeculations, inftead of prepar- 
ing us to be ufcful to fociety and to promote the 
happinefs of mankind, are only fyftems for grati- 
fying private ambition, and promoting private 
interefts at the public expence; all fuch, I fay, 
deferve to be burnt, and the authors of them to 
ftarve, like Machiavel, in a jai{. 
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I. The great ufe of hiftory, properly fo called, 
as diftinguished from the writings of mere 
annalifts and antiquaries. 

II. Greek and Roman hiftorians. 

III. Some idea of a complete hiftory. 

IV. Further cautions to be obferved in this ftudy, * 
and the regulation of it according to the 
different profeflions, and fituations of men: 
above all , the ufe to be made of it ( i ) by 
divines, and (2) by thofe who are called to 
the fervice of their country. 

I*R EMEMBER my Lift letter ended abruptly, and 
a long interval has fince paffed : fo that the thread 
I had then fpun has slipt from me. I will try to 
recover it, and to purfue the task your lordship 
has obliged me to continue. Befides the pleafure 
of obeying your orders , it is likewife of fome 
advantage to myfelf, to recollect my thoughts, 
and refume a ftudy in which I was converfant 
formerly. For nothing can be more true than that fay- 
ing of Solon reported by Plato, though cenfured 
by him, impertinently enough in one of his wild 
books of laws — “ Affidue addifcens, ad fenium 
venio. The truth is, the moft knowing man 
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in the courfe of the longeft life, will have always 
much to learn , and the wifeft and bed; much to 
improve. This rule will hold in the knowledge 
and improvement to be acquired by the ftudy of 
hiftory: and therefore even he who has gone to 
this fcliool in his youth, should not neglect it in 
his age. “ I read in Livy, ” fays Montagne, 
“ what another man does not, and Plutarch 
„ read there what I do not. ” Juft fo the fame man 
may read at fifty what he did not read in the fame 
book at five-and-twenty : at leaft I have found it 
fo, by my own experience, on many occafions. 

• By comparing, in this ftudy, the experience of 
.other men and other ages with our own, w*e 
improve both: we analyfe, as it were, philofophy. 
We reduce all the abftract fpeculations of ethics, 
and all the general rules of human policy, to their 
firft principles. With thefe advantages every man 
may, though few men do, advance daily towards 
thofe ideas, thofe increated eftences a Platonift 
would fay, which no human creature can reach 
in practice, but in the neareft approaches to which 
the perfection of our nature confifts ; becaufe 
every approach of this kind renders a man better, 
and wifer for himfelf, for his family, for the little 
community of his own country, and for the great 
' community of the world. Be not furprifed, my 
lord , at the order in which I place thefe objects. 
Whatever order divines and moralifts , who con- 
template the duties belonging to thefe objects, 
may place them in * this is the order they hold in 
nature : and I have always thought that >ye might 
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lead ourfelves and others to private virtue, more 
effectually by a due obfervation of this order, than 
by any of thofe fublime refinements that pervert it. 

Self-Love blit ferves the virtuous mind to wake} 

As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake. 

The centre mov’d, a circle Hr ait fucceetls; 

Another ftill, and Hill another fprcads : 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace. 

His country next, and next all human race. 

So fings our friend Pope , my lord , and fo I 
believe. So I shall prove too, if I miftake not, 
in an epiftle I am about to write to himy in» 
order to complete a fet that were writ fome yeitvs 
ago. 

A MAN of my age, who returns to the ftudy 
of hiftory , has no time to lofe , becaufe he has 
little to live: a man of your lordship’s age has no 
time to lofe , becaufe he has much to do. For 
different reafons therefore the fame rules will fuit 
us. Neither of us muff grope in the dark, neither 
of us muff wander in the light. I have done the 
firft formerly a good deal; “ ne verba mihi daren- 
„ tur ; ne aliquid effe, in hac recondita antiquitatis 
„ fcientia , magni ac fecreti boni judicaremus. ” If 
you take my word, you will throw none of your 
time away in the fame manner: and I shall have 
the lefs regret for that which I have mifpent, if 
I perfuade you to haften down from the broken 
traditions of antiquity, to the more entire as well 
as more authentic hiftories of ages more modern. 
In the ftudy of thefe we shall find many a 
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complete feries of events, preceded by a deduction 
of their immediate and remote caufes , related in 
their full extent, and accompanied with fuch a 
detail of circumftances , and characters , as may 
tranfport the attentive reader back to the very 
time , make him a party to the councils , and an 
actor in the whole fcene of affairs. Such draughts 
as thefe , either found in hiftory or extracted by 
our own application from it, and fuch alone, are 
truly ufeful. Thus hiftory becomes what she 
ought to be, and what she has been fometimes 
called, “ magiftra vitae,” the miftrefs, like philofo- 
phy of human life. If she is not this, she is at beft 
“ nuntia vetuflatis,” the gazette of antiquity, or 
a dry regifter of -ufelefs anecdotes. Suetonius 
fays that Tiberius ufed to enquire of the gram- 
marians, “ quae mater Hecubae? quod Achillis 
„ nomen inter virgines fuiffet V quid Syrenes 
„ cantare fint folitae?” Seneca mentions certain 
Greek authors, who examined very accurately, 
whether Anacreon loved wine or women beft , 
whether Sappho was a common whore , with 
other points of equal importance: and I make no 
doubt but that a man , better acquainted than I 
have the honor to be with the learned perfons of 
our own country , might find fome who have 
difeovered feveral anecdotes concerning the giant 
Albion, concerning Samothes the fon of Brito 
the grand-fon of Japhet, and concerning Brutus 
who led a colony into our island after the fiege of 
Troy, as the others re-peopled it after the deluge. 
But ten millions of fuch anecdotes as thefe, though 
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they were true ; and cornplete authentic volumes 
of Egyptian or Chaldean, of Greek or Latin, of 
Gallic or British , of French or Saxon records , 
would be of no value in my fenfe, becaufe of 
no ufe towards our improvement in wifdom and 
virtue ; if they contained nothing more than 
dynafties and genealogies y and a bare mention of 
remarkable events in the order of time , like 
journals , chronological tables ; or dry and meagre 
annalsj 

1 say the fame of all thofe modern compofitions 
in which we fifid rather the heads of hiftory, 
than any thing that deferves to be called hiftory. 
Their authors are either abridgers or compilers. 
The firft do neither honor to themfelves nor good 
to mankind: for furely the abridger is in a form 
below the translator: and the book, at leaft the 
hiftory, that wants to be abridged, does not 
deferve to be read. They have done anciently a 
great deal of hurt by fubftituting many a bad book 
in the place of a good one ; and by giving occafion 
to men , who contented themfelves with extracts 
and abridgments , to neglect and , through their 
neglect, to lofe the invaluable originals: for which 
reafon I curfe Constantine Porphyrogenetes 
as heartily as I do Gregory. The fecond are of 
fome ufe, as far as they contribute to preferve 
public acts , and dates , and the memory of great 
events. But they who are thus employed have 
feldom the means of knowing thofe private pafTa- 
ges on which all public tranfactions depend, and 
as feldom the skill and the. talents necefiary to 
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put what they do know well together: they 
cannot fee the working of the mine , but their 
induftry collects the matter that is thrown out. It 
is the bufmefs , or it should be fo , of others to 
feparate the pure ore from the drofs , to flamp it 
into coin, and to enrich not encumber mankind. 
When there aro none fufficient to this task , there 
may be antiquaries, and there may be journalifts 
or annalifls , but there are no hillorians. 

It is worth while to obferve the progrefs that 
the Romans and the Greeks made towards h.flory. 
The Romans had journalifts or annalifls from the 
very beginning of their (late. In the fixth century, 
or very near it at fooncft, they began to have anti- 
quaries, and fome attempts were made towards 
writing of hiflory. I call thefe firft hiflorical 
productions attempts only or effays : and they 
were no more, neither among the Romans nor 
among the Greeks. “ Graeci ipfi fic initio fcripti- 
„ tarunt ut noflcr Cato, ut Pictor, ut Pjgo. ” 

It is Antony, not the triumvir, my lord, but 
his grandfather the famous orator, who fays this 
in the fecond book of Tully De oratore: he > 
adds afterwards, “ Itaque qualis apud Graecos 
„ Pherecydes, Hellanicus, Acusilaus, alii- 
„ que permulti , talis nofler Cato, et Pictor, 

„ et Piso. ” I know that Antony fpeaks here 
flrictly of defect of fly le and want of oratory. 
They were “ tantummodo narratores , non ,exor- 
„ natores, ” as he expreffes himfelf : but as they 
wanted flyle and skill to write in fuch a manner 
as might anfwer all the ends of hiflorv , fo they 
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wanted materials. Pherecydes writ fomething 
about Iphigenia , and the feftivals of Bacchus. 
Hellanicus was a poetical hiftorian , and Acusi- 
laus graved genealogies on plates of brafs. 
Pictor , who is called by Livy “ fcriptorum 
„ antiquiffimus, ” published, I think, fome short 
annals of his own time. Neither he nor Piso 
could have fufHcient materials for the hiftory of 
\ Rome ; nor Cato, 1 prefume , even for the 
antiquities of Italy. The Romans, with the other 
people of that country, were then juft; rifing out 
of barbarity, and growing acquainted with letters; 
for thofe that the Grecian colonies might bring 
into Sicily, and the fouthern parts of Italy, fpread 
little, or lafted little, and made in the whole 
no figure. And whatever learning might have 
flourished among the ancient Etrurians, which 
was perhaps at moll nothing better than augury , 
and divination, and fuperftitious rites, which were 
admired and cultivated in ignorant ages , even that 
was almoft entirely worn out of memory. Pedants, 
who would impofe all the traditions of the four 
firft ages of Rome, for authentic hiftory, have 
infilled much on certain annals, of which mention 
is made in the very place I have juft: now quoted. 
“ Ab initio rerum Romanarum, ” fays the fame 
interlocutor, “ ufque ad P. Mucium pontificem 
„ maximum , res omnes fingulorum annorum 
„ mandabat literis pontifex maximus , efferebatque 
„ in album , et proponebat tabulam domi, potelfas 
„ ut eflet populo cognofcendi ; iidemque etiam 
„ nunc annales maximi nominantur. ” But, my 
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lord , be pleafed to take notice , that the very 
diftinction I make is made here between a bare 
annalift and an hiftorian: “ erat hiftoria nihil 
,, aliud, ” in thefe early days, “ nifi annalium 
„ confectio. ” Take notice likewife, by the way, 
that Livy , whofe particular application it had 
been to fearch into this matter , affirms pofitively 
that the greateft part of all public and private mo- 
numents , among which he fpecifies thefe very 
annals , had been deftroyed in the fack of Rome 
by the Gauls: and Plutarch cites Clodius for 
the fame affertion, in the life of NUMA PoMRlLIUS. 
Take notice, in the laft place, of that which is 
more immediately to our prefent purpofe. Thefe 
annals could contain nothing more than short 
minutes or memorandums hung up in a table at 
the pontiff’s houfe , like the rules of the game in 
a billiard-room , and much fuch hiftory as we 
have in the epitomes prefixed to the books of 
Livy or of any other hiftorian , in lapidary 
inferiptions , or in fome modern almanacks. Mate- 
rials for hiftory they were no doubt, but fcanty 
and infufticient; fuch as thofe ages could produce 
when writing and reading were accomplishments 
fo uncommon, that the praetor was directed by 
law, clavum pangere, to drive a nail into the 
door of a temple, that the number of years might 
be reckoned by the number of nails. Such in 
short as we have in monkish annalifts, and other 
ancient chroniclers of nations now in being: but 
not fuch as can entitle the authors of them to be 
called hiftorians, nor can enable others to write, 
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hiftory in that fulnefs in which it muft be written 
to become a leffon of ethics and politics. Thp 
truth is , nations , like men , have their infancy' : 
and the few paffages of that time , which they 
retain, are not fuch as dcferved moft to be re- 
membered; but fuch as, being moft proportioned 
to that age , made the ftrongeft impreftions on 
their minds. In thofe nations that preferve their 
dominion long and grow up to manhood,' the 
elegant as well as the neceffary arts and fciences 
are improved to fome degree of perfection : and 
hiftory , that was at firft intended only to record 
the names , or perhaps the general characters of 
fome famous men , and to tranfmit in grofs the 
remarkable events of every age to pofterity, is 
raifed to anfwer another, and a nobler end. 

II. Thus it happened among the Greeks, but 
much more among the Romans , notwithftanding 
the prejudices in favor of the former even among 
the latter. I have fometimes thought that Virgil 
might have juftly afcribed to his countrymen the 
praife of writing hiftory better, as well as that 
of affording the nobleft fubjects for it, in thofe 
famous verfes, * where the different excellencies 
of the two nations are fo finely touched: but he 
would have weakened perhaps by lengthening, 
and have flattened the climax. Open Herodotus, 

* Exrudent alii fpirantia mollins acra , 

Credo equidem : vivos ducent dc niarmore vultus , 

Orabunt raufas melius: coelique meatus 
DcOribent radio , et Curgcntia fulcra dicent : 

Tu regere imperio populos , Romane , memento : 

Hae tibi erunt artes; pacifque imponere murem , 

Parccre fubjectis, et dcbellare fuperbos. 
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you are entertained by an agreeable (lory -teller, 
who meant to entertain, and nothing more. Read 
Thucydides or Xenophon, you are taught 
indeed as well as entertained: and the ftatefman 
or the general, the philofopher or the orator, 
fpeaks to you in every page. They wrote on 
fubjects on which they were well informed, and 
they treated them fully : they maintained the 
dignity of hiftory, and thought it beneath them 
to vamp up old traditions, like the writers of 
their age and country, and to be the trumpeters 
of a lying antiquity. The Cyropaedia of Xeno- 
phon may be objected perhaps ; but if he gave 
it for a romance , not an hiftory , as he might for 
aught we can tell, it is out of the cafe: and if he 
gave it for an hiftory , not a romance , I should 
prefer his authority to that of Herodotus or 
any other of his countrymen. But however this 
might be , and whatever merit we may juftly 
aferibe to thefe two writers, who were almoft 
fingle in their kind, and who treated but fmall 
portions of hiftory ; certain it is in general , that 
the levity as well as loquacity of the Greeks made 
them incapable of keeping up to the true ftandard 
of hiftory: and even PoLYBlUS andDlONYslUs of 
HalicarnafTus muft bow to the great Roman 
authors. IVIany principal men of that common- 
wealth wrote memorials of their own actions and 
their own times: Sylla, Caesar, Labienus, 
Pollio, Augustus, and others. What writers 
of memorials, what compilers of the materia 
hiftorica were thefe? What genius was neceflary 
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to finish up the pictures that fuch matters had 
sketched ? Rome afforded men that were equal to 
the task. Let the remains , the precious remains 
of Sallust, of Livy, and of Tacitus, witnefs 
this truth. When Tacitus wrote, even the 
appearances of virtue had been long profcribed , 
and tafte was grown corrupt as well as manners. 
Yet hiftory preferved her integrity, and her luftre. 
She preferved them in the writings of fome whom 
Tacitus mentions , in none perhaps more than 
his own ; every line of which out- weighs whole 
pages of fuch a rhetor as Fami anus Strada. I 
fingle him out among the moderns, becaufe he 
had the foolish prefumption to cenfure Tacitus, 
and to write hittory himfelf: and your lordship 
will forgive this short excurfion in honor of a 
favorite author. 

What a fchool of private and public virtue 
had been opened to us at the refurrection of learn- 
ing, if the latter hiftorians of the Roman common- 
wealth, and the firtt of the fucceeding monarchy, 
had come down to us entire? The few that are 
come down, though broken and imperfect, com- 
pofe the beft body of hiftory that we have , nay 
the only body of ancient hiftory that defeiVes to 
be an object of ftudy. It fails us indeed moft at 
that remarkable and fatal period , where our 
reafonable curiofity is raifed the higheft. Livy 
employed five-and forty books to bring his hiftory 
down to the end of die fixth century, and the break- 
ing out of the third Punic war: but he employed 
ninety-five to bring it down from thence to the 
death of Drusus; that is, through the courfe of 
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one hundred and twenty or thirty years. Apian, 
Dion Cassius and others, nay even Plutarch 
included, make us but poor amends for what is 
loft of Livy. Among all the adventitious helps by 
which we endeavour to fupply this lofs in fome 
degree , the beft are thofe that we find fcattered 
up and down in the works of Tully. His Ora- 
tions particularly, and his Letters, contain many 
curious anecdotes and inftructive reflections , con- 
cerning the intrigues and machinations that were 
carried on againft liberty, from Catiline’s con- 
fpiracy to Caesar’s. The ftate of the government, 
the conftitution and temper of the feveral parties, 
and the characters of the principal perfons who 
figured at that time on the public ftage, are to be 
feen there in a ftronger and truer light than they 
would have appeared perhaps if he had writ 
purpofely on this fubject , and even in thofe 
memorials which he fomewhere promifes Atticus 
to write. “ Excudam aliquod Heraclidium opus, 
„ quod lateat in thefauris tuis. ” He would hardly 
have unmasked in fuch a work , as freely as in 
familiar occafional letters, Pompey, Cato, Bru- 
tus, nay himfelf; the four men Qf Rome, on 
whofe praifes he dwelt with the greateft compla- 
cency. The age in which Livy flourished abounded 
with fuch materials as thefe: they were fresh, they 
were authentic; it was eafy to procure them, it 
was fafe to employ them. How he did employ 
them in executing the fecond part of his defign, 
we may judge by his execution of the firft : and, 
I own to your lordship, I should be glad to 
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exchange, if it were poffible, what we have of 
this hillory for what we have not. Would you 
not be glad , my lord , to fee , in one ftupendous 
draught , the whole progrefs of that government 
from liberty to lervitude? the whole feries of 
caufes and effects , apparent and real , public and 
private? thofe which all men faw, and all good 
men lamented and oppofed at the time ; and thofe 
which were fo difguifed to the prejudices , to the 
partialities of a divided people, and even to the 
corruption of mankind , that many did' not , and 
that many could pretend they did not, difeern 
them , till it was too late to refill them ? I am 
forry to fay it, this part of the Roman hillory 
would be not only' more curious and more authen- 
tic than the former, but of more immediate and 
more important application to the prefent Hate 
of Britain. But it is loll : the lofs is irreparable , 
and your lordship will not blame me for de- 
ploring it. 

111. They who fet up for fcepticifm may not 
regret the lofs of fuch an hillory: but this I will 
be bold to alfert to them, that an hillory mull be 
writ on this plan , and mull aim at leall at thefe 
perfections, or it will anfwer fufficiently none of 
the intentions of hillory. That it will not anfwer 
fufficiently the intention I have infilled upon in 
thefe letters, that of inflructing pollerity by the 
example of former ages, is manifell: and I think 
it is as manifell , that an hillory cannot be faid 
even to relate faithfully, and inform us truly, that 
does not relate fully, and inform us of all that is 
neceffarv to make a true judgment concerning the 
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matters contained in it. Naked facts , without the 
caufes that produced them and the circumftances 
that accompanied them , are not fufficient to cha- 
racterife actions or counfels. The nice degrees of 
wifdom and of folly , of virtue and of vice , will 
not only be undifcoverable in them ; but we mull 
be very often unable to determine under which of 
thefe characters they fall in general. The fceptics 
I am fpeaking of are therefore guilty of this absurd- 
ity : the nearer an hiftory comes to the true idea 
of hiftory, the better it informs and the more it 
inftructs us, the more worthy to be rejected it 
appears to them. I have faid and allowed enough 
to content any reafonable man about the uncer- 
tainty of hiftory. I have owned that the beft are 
defective, and I will add in this place an obferva- 
tion which did not , I think , occur to me before. 
Conjecture is not always diftinguished perhaps as 
it ought to be; fo that an ingenious writer may 
fometimes do very innocently, what a malicious 
writer does very criminally as often as he dares, 
and as his malice requires it; he may account for 
events after they have happened, by a fyftem of 
caufes and conduct that did not really produce 
them, though it might poflibly or even probably have 
produced them. But this obfervation, like Several 
others, becomes a reafon for examining and com- 
paring authorities, and for preferring fome, not for 
rejecting all. Davila, a noble hiftorian furely, and 
one whom I should not fcruplc to confefs equal 
in many refpects to Livy, as I should not fcruple 
to prefer his countryman Guicciardin to Thu- 
cydides in every refpect: Davila, my lord, was 
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accufed, from the full publication of his hiflory, 
or at leaft was fufpected , of too much refinement 
and fubtilty, in developing the fecret motives of 
actions , in laying the caufes of events too deep, 
and deducing them often through a feries of progref- 
fions too complicated, and too artiflly wrought. 
But yet the fuipicious perfon who should reject 
this hiflorian upon fuch general inducements as 
thefe, would have no grace to oppofe his fufpicions 
to the authority of the firfl duke of Epernon, 
who had been an actor, and a principal actor 
too, in many of the fcenes that Davila recites. 
Girard, fecretary to this duke, and no contempt- 
ible biographer , relates , that this hiflory came 
down to the place where the old man refided in 
Gafcony , a little before his death ; that he read it 
to him , that the duke confirmed the truth of the 
narrations in it, and feemed only furprifed by 
what means the author could be fo well informed 
of the mofl fecret councils and meafures of thofc 
times. 

IV. I HAVE faid enough on this head, and your 
lordship may be induced perhaps, by what I have 
faid, to think with me, that fuch hiflories as thefe, 
whether ancient or modern , deferve alone to be 
fludied, Let us leave the credulous learned to 
write hiflory without materials, or to fludy thofe 
who do fo ; to wrangle about ancient traditions, 
and to ring different changes on die fame fet of 
bells. Let us leave the fceptics, in modern as well 
as ancient hiflory , to triumph in the notable 
difcovery of the ides of one month miflaken for 
the calends of another, or in the various dates and 
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contradictory circumftances which they find in 
weekly gazettes and monthly mercuries. Whilft 
they are thus employed, your lordship and I will 
proceed , if you pleafe , to confider more clofely, 
than we have yet done, the rule mentioned above j 
that I mean of ufing difeernment and choice in 
the ftudy of the moll authentic hiftory , that of 
not wandering in the light, which is as neceflary 
as that of not groping in the dark. 

Man is the fubject of every hiftory; and to 
know him well , we muft fee him and confider 
him, as hiftory alone can prefent him to us, in 
every age, in every country, in every ftate, in life 
and in death. Hiftory therefore of all kinds, of 
civilized and uncivilized, of ancient and modern 
nations, in short of all hiftory, that defeends to a 
fufficient detail of human actions and characters, 
is ufeful to bring us acquainted with our fpecies, 
nay with ourfelves. To teach and to inculcate 
the general principles of virtue, and the general 
rules of wifdom and good policy, which refult 
from fuch' details of actions and characters, comes 
for the moft part , and always should come , 
exprefsly and directly into the defign of thofe 
who are capable of giving fuch details : and there- 
fore whilft they narrate as hiftorians, they hint 
often as philofophers ; they put into our hands, 
as it were , on every proper occafion , the end of 
a clue, that ferves to remind us of fearching, and 
to guide us in the fearch of that truth which the 
example before us either eftablishes or illuftrates. 
If a writer neglects this part, we are able however 
to fupply his neglect by our own attention and 
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induftry : and when he gives us a good hiftory 
of Peruvians or Mexicans , of Chinefe or Tartars, 
of Mufcovites or Negroes , we may blame him, 
but we muft blame ourfelves much more , if we 
do not make it a good leffon of philofophy. This 
being the general ufe of hiftory, it is not to be 
neglected. Every one may make it, who is able to 
read and to reflect on what he reads: and every 
one who makes it will find, in his degree, the 
benefit that arifes from an early acquaintance con- 
tracted in this manner with mankind. W e are not 
only paflengers or fojourners in this world, but 
we are abfolute ftrangers at the firft fteps we 
make in it. Our guides are often ignorant , often 
unfaithful. By this map of the country, which 
hiftory fpreads before us, we may learn, if we 
pleafe, to guide ourfelves. In our journey through 
it, we are befet on every fide. We are befieged 
fometimes even in our ftrongeft holds. Terrors 
and temptations, conducted by the paflions of 
other men, aftault us: and our own paflions, that 
correfpond with thefe , betray us. Hiftory is a 
collection of the journals of thofe who have tra- 
velled through the fame country , and been ex- 
pofed to the fame accidents: and their good and 
their ill fuccefs are equally inftructive. In this 
purfuit of knowledge an immenfe field is opened 
to us : general hiftories , facred and prophane ; the 
hiftories of particular countries , particular events, 
particular orders, particular men ; memorials, anec- 
dotes , travels. But we muft not ramble in this 
field without difcernment or choice, nor even with 
thefe muft we ramble too long. 
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As to the choice of authors , who have writ on 
all thefe various fubjects , fo much has been faid- 
by learned men concerning all thofe that deferve 
attention , and their feveral characters are fo well 
eftablished , that it would be a fort, of pedantic 
affectation to lead your lordship through fo volu- 
minous , and at the fame time fo cafy , a detail. 

I pafs it over therefore in order to obferve, that 
as foon as we have taken this general view of 
mankind , and of the courfe of human affairs in 
different ages and different parts of the world , 
we ought to apply, and, the shortnefs of human 
life confidered, to confine ourfelves almcfft entirely, 
in our ftudy of hiftory , to fuch hiftories as have 
an immediate relation to our profeflions, or to 
our rank and fituation in the fociety to which we 
belong. Let me inftance in the profeflion of di- 
vinity, as the nobleft and the moft important 

( 1 ) I HAVE faid fo much concerning the share 
which divines of all religions have taken in the 
corruption of hiftory , that I should have anathe- 
mas pronounced againft me, no doubt, in the eaft 
and the weft, by the dairo, the mufti, and the 
pope , if thefe letters were fubmitted to ecclefiaftical 
cenfure ; for furely , my lord , the clergy have a 
better title , than the fons of Apollo , to be called 
“ genus irritabile vatum. ” What would it be , if 
I went about to shew , how many of the chriftian 
clergy abufe , by mifreprefentation apd falfe quota- 
tion , the hiftory they can no longer corrupt? And 
yet this task would not be even to me , an hard 
one. But as I mean to fpeak in this place of 
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chriflian divines alone, fo I mean to fpeak of fuch 
of them particularly as may be called divines with- 
out any fneer ; of fuch of them , for fome fuch I 
think there are, as believe themfelves, and would 
have mankind believe; not for temporal but fpiri- 
tual interefl, not for the fake of the clergy, but 
for the fake of mankind. Now it has been long 
matter of aflonishment to me, how fuch perfons 
as thefe could take fo much filly pains to eflablish 
my fiery on metaphyfics , revelation on philofophy , 
and matters of fact on abflract reafoning? A reli- 
gion founded on the authority of a divine million, 
confirmed*by prophefies and miracles, appeals to 
facts : and the facts mufl be proved as all other 
facts that pafs for authentic are proved ; for faith , 
fo reafonable after this , proof is abfurd before it. 
If they are thus proved , the religion will prevail 
without the afliflance of fo much profound reafon- 
ing: if they are not thus proved, the authority of 
it will fink in the world even with this afliflance. 
The divines object in their difputes with atheifls, 
and they object very juftly , that thefe men require 
improper proofs ; proofs that are not fuited to the 
nature of the fubject, and then cavil that fuch 
proofs are not furnished. But what then do they 
mean, to fall into the fame abfurdity themfelves 
in their difputes with theifls , and to din improper 
proofs in ears that are open to proper proofs? 
The matter i« of great moment, my lord, and I 
make no excufe for the zeal which obliges me to 
dwell a little on it. A ferious and honefl applica- 
tion to the ftudy of ecclefiaflical hiflory , and 
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every part of prophane hiftory and chronology re- 
lative to it, is incumbent on fuch reverend perfons 
as are here fpoken of, on a double Recount: be- 
caufe hiftory alone can furnish the proper proofs, 
that the religion they teach is of God; and becaufe 
the unfair manner , in which thefe proofs have 
been and are daily furnished , creates prejudices , 
and gives advantages againft chriftianity that re- 
quire to be removed. No fcholar will dare to deny, 
that falfe hiftory, as well as sham miracles, has 
been employed to propagate chriftianity formerly : 
and whoever examines the writers of our own age 
will find the fame abufe of hiftory continued. 
Many and many inftances of this abufe might be 
produced. It is grown into cuftom , writers copy 
one another , and the miftake that was committed, 
or the falshood that was invented by one , is 
adopted by hundreds. 

Abjbadie fays in his famous book, that the gofpel 
of St. Matthew is cited by Clemens bishop of 
Rome, a difciple of the Apoftles; that Barnabas 
cites it in his epiftle; that Ignatius and Poly- 
CARPE receive it; and that the fame fathers, that 
give teftimony for Matthew , give it likewife 
for Mark. Nay your lordship will find, I be- 
lieve , that the prefent bishop of London , in his 
third paftoral letter, fpeaks to the fame effect. I 
will not trouble you nor myfelf with any more 
inftances of the fame kind. Let this, which oc- 
curred to me as I was writing, fuffice. It may well 
fuffice ; for I prefume the fact advanced by the 
nunifter and the bishop is a miftake. If the fathers 
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of the firft century do mention fome paflages that 
are agreeable to what we read in our evangelifts , 
will it follqw that thefe fathers had the fame go- 
fpels before them ? To fay fo is a manifeft abufe 
of hiftory, and quite inexcufable in writers that 
knew, or should have known, that thefe fathers 
made ufe of other gofpels, wherein fuch palfages 
might be contained , or they might be preferved in 
unwritten tradition. Befides which I could almoft 
venture to affirm that thefe fathers of the firft cen- 
tury do not exprefsly name the gofpels we have 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. To 
the two reafons that have . been given why thofc 
who make divinity their profeflion should ftudy 
hiftory , particularly ecclefiaftical hiftory , with an 
honeft and ferious application ; in order to fupport 
chriftianity againft the attacks of unbelievers , and 
to remove the doubts and prejudices that the unfair 
proceedings of men of their own order have raifed 
in minds candid but not implicit , willing to be 
informed but curious to examine; to thefe, I fay, 
we may add another confideration that feems to 
. me of no fmall importance. Writers of the Roman 
religion have attempted to shew, that the text of 
the holy writ is on many accounts infufficient to 
be the foie criterion of orthodoxy: I apprehend too 
that they have shewn it. Sure I am that experience, 
from the firft promulgation of chriftianity to this 
hour, shews abundantly with how much eafe and 
fuccels the mod oppoTite, the mod extravagant, 
nay the moft impious opinions , and the moft con- 
tradictory faiths , may be founded on the fame 

text. 
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, text, and plaufibly defended by the fame authority. 
Writers of the reformed religion have erected their 
batteries agamft tradition ; and the only difficulty 
they had to encounter in this enterprife lay in 
levelling and pointing their cannon fo as to avoid 
demolishing in one common ruin , the traditions 
they retain , and thofe they reject. Each fide has 
been employed to weaken the caufe and explode 
the fyftem of his adverfary: and, whilft they have 
been fo employed, they have jointly laid their axes 
to the root of chriftianity ; for thus men will be 
apt to reafon upon what they have advanced. 
“ If the text has not that authenticity, clearnefs, 
„ and precifion which are necefTary to eftablish it 
„ as a divine and a certain rule of faith and prac-- 
„ tice; and if the tradition of the church, from 
„ the firft ages of it till the days of Luther and 
„ Calvin , has been corrupted itfelf , and has 
„ ferved to corrupt the faith and practice of chrif- 
„ tians; there remains at this time no ftandard at 
„ all of chriftianity. By confequence either this 
„ religion was not originally of divine inftitution, 
„ or elfe God has not provided effectually for pre- 
„ ferving the genuine purity of it , and the gates 
„ of hell have actually prevailed , in contradiction 
„ to his promife , againft the church. ” The beft 
effect of this reafoning that can be hoped for , is T 
that men should fail into theifm , and fubfcribe to 
the firft propofition : he muft be worfe than an 
atheift who can affirm the laft. The dilemma is 
terrible, my lord. Party *zeal and private intereft 
have formed it: the common intereft of chriftianity 
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is deeply concerned to folve it. Now, I prefume, 
it can never be folved without a more accurate 
examination, not only of the chriftian but of the 
jewish fyftem , than learned men have been hitherto 
impartial enough and fagacious enough to take , 
or honeft enough to communicate. Whilft the 
authenticity and fenfe of the text of the Bible re- 
main as difputable , and whilft the tradition of the 
church remains as problematical , to fay no worfe, 
as the immenfe labors of the chriftian divines in 
feveral communions have made them appear to be; 
chriftianity may lean on the civil and ecclefiaftical 
power, and be fupported by the forcible influence 
of education : but the proper force of religion , 
that force which fubdues the mind and awes the 
confcience by conviction , will be wanting. 

I had reafon therefore to produce divinity , as 
one inftance of thofe profeffions that require a par- 
ticular application to the ftudy of fome particular 
parts of hiftory: and fince I have faid fo much 
on the fubject in my zeal for chriftianity , I will 
add this further. The refurrection of letters was a 
fatal period'; the chriftian fyftem has been attacked, 
and wounded too , very feverely fince that time. 
The defence has been better made indeed by mo- 
dern divines , than it had been by ancient fathers 
and apologifts. The moderns have invented new 
methods of defence , and have abandoned fome 
pofts that were not tenable : but ftill there are 
others , in defending which they lie under great 
difadvantages. Such are various facts , piously 
believed in former times , but on which the truth 
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of chriftianity has been refted Very imprudently in 
more enlightened ages; becaufe the falfity of forre, 
and thegrofs improbability of others are fo evident, 
that, inftead of anfwering the purpofe for wlikh 
they were invented , they have rendered the whole 
tenor of ecclefiaftical hiftory and tradition preca- 
rious , ever fince a ftrict but juft application of 
the rules of criticifm has been made to them. I 
touch thefe things lightly ; but if your lordship 
reflects upon them, you will find reafon perhaps 
to think as I do, that it is high time the clergy 
in all chriftian communions should join their forces, 
and eftablish thofe hiftorical facts , which are the 
foundations of the whole fyftem , on clear and 
unqueftionable hiftorical authority, fuch as they 
require in all cafes of moment from others ; reject 
candidly what cannot be thus eftablished ; and 
purfue their enquiries in the fame fpirit of truth 
through all the ages of the church ; without any 
regard to hiftorians , fathers, or councils, mere 
than they ate ftrictly entitled to on the face of 
What they have tranfmitted to us, on their own 
confiftency* and on the concurrence of pther au- 
thority. Our paftors would be thus , I prefume , 
much better employed than they generally are. 
Thofe of the clergy who make religion merely a 
trade , who regard nothing more than the fub- 
fiftence it affords them, or in higher life the Wealth 
and power they enjoy by the means of it, may 
fay to themfelves, that it will laft their time', or 
that policy and reafon of ftate will preferve the 
form of a church when the fpirit of religion is 
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extinct. But thofe whom I mentioned above , 
thofe who act for fpiritual not temporal ends , 
and are defirous that men should believe and prac- 
tife the doctrines of chriftianity, as well as go to 
church and pay tithes , will feel and own the 
weight of fuch confiderations as thefe ; and agree 
that however the people have been , and may be 
ftill amufed , yet chriftianity has been in decay? 
ever fince the refurrection of letters ; and that it 
cannot be fupported as it was fupporfed before 
that aera , nor by any other way than that which 
I propofe , and which a due application to the 
ftudy of hiftory , chronology , and criticifm , would 
enable our divines to purfue, no doubt, with 
fuccefs. 

I MIGHT inftance , in other profcflions , the 
obligation men lie under of applying themfelves to 
certain parts of hiftory, and I can hardly forbear 
doing it in that of the law; in it’s nature the 
nobleft and moft beneficial to mankind, in it’s 
abui'e and debafement the moft fordid and the moft 
pernicious. A lawyer now is nothing more, I 
fpeak of ninety -nine in an hundred at leaft, to ufe 
fome of Tullv’s words, “ nifi leguleius quidam 
„ cautus , et acutus praeco actionum , cantor for- 
„ mularum , auceps fyllabarum. ” But there have 
been lawyers that were orators , philofophers , 
hiftorians; there have been Bacons and Claren- 
dons , my lord. There will be none fuch any 
more r till, in fome better age, true ambition or 
the love of fame prevails over avarice; and till 
men find leifure and encouragement to prepare 
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themf^lves for the exercife of this profeffion , by 
climbing up to the “vantage ground,” fo my 
lord Bacon calls it, of fcience: inftead of gro- 
veling all their lives below, in a mean but gainful 
application to all the little arts of chicane. Till 
this happen , the profeflion of the law will fcarce 
deferve to be ranked among the learned profeflions: 
and whenever it happens , one of the vantage 
grounds, to which men mull climb, is metaphy- 
fical, and the other, hiftorical knowledge. They 
mull pry into the fecret recedes of the human 
heart, and become well acquainted with the whole 
•moral world , that they may difcover the abllract 
reafon of all laws : and they mull trace the laws 
of particular Hates, efpecially of their own, from 
the firft rough sketches to the mc^e perfect 
draughts; from the firft caufes or occafions that 
prAluced them, through all the effects, good and 
bad , that they produced. But I am running in- 
fenfibly into a fubject, which would detain me 
too long from one that relates more immediately 
to your lordship , and with which I intend to 
conclude this long letter. 

(2) I PASS from the confideration of thofe pro- 
feflions to which particular parts or kinds of 
hiftory feem to belong: and I come to fpeak of 
the ftudy of hiftory, as a neceffary mean to prepare 
men for the difcharge of that duty which they 
owe to their country, and which is common to 
all the members of every fociety that is conftituted 
according to the rules of right reafon , and with 
a due regard to the common good. I have met, 
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in ' St. Real’s works, or fome other French book, 
with a ridicule call on private men who make 
hiftory a political ftudy, or who apply themfelves 
in any manner to affairs of ftate. But the reflection 
i’» too general. In governments fo arbitrary by 
their conftitution, that the will of the prince is 
not only the fupreme but the foie law, it is fo 
far from being a duty that it may be dangerous, 
and muff be impertinent in men, who are not 
called by the prince to the adminiftration of public 
affairs, to concern themfelves about it, or to fit 
themfelves for it. The foie vocation there is the 
favor of the court ; and whatever defignation 
God makes by the talents he beftows, though it 
may ferve, which it feldom ever does, to direct 
the choice^ of the prince, yet I prefume that it 
cannot become a reafon to particular men , or 
create a duty on them, to devote themfelves *to # 
the public fervice. Look on the Turkish govern- 
ment. See a fellow taken , from rowing in a 
common paffage-boat, by the caprice of the prince: 
fee him invelled next day with all the power the 
foldans took under the caliphs, or the mayors of 
the palace under the fuccellbrs of Clovis: fee a 
whole empire governed by the ignorance, inex- 
perience , and arbitrary will of this tyrant , and 
a few other fubordinate tyrants, as ignorant and 
unexperienced as himfelf. In France indeed, though 
an abfolute government, things go a little better. 
Arts and fciences are encouraged , and here and 
there an example may be found of a man who 
has rifen by fome extraordinary talents, amidft 
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innumerable examples of men who have arrived 
at the greated honors and highed pods by no 
other merit than that of afliduous fawning, attend- 
ances , or of skill in fome defpicable puerile 
amufement; in training wafps , for indance, to 
take regular flights like hawks, and doop at flies. 
The nobility of France, like the children of tribute 
among the ancient Saracens and modern Turks, 
are fet apart for wars. They are bred to make 
love, to hunt, and to fight: and, if any of them 
should acquire knowledge fuperior to this, they 
would acquire that which might be prejudicial to 
themfelves, but could not become beneficial to 
their country. The affairs of date are truded to 
other hands. Some have rifen to them by drudging 
long in bufinefs: fome have been made minifters 
almod in the cradle: and the whole power of the 
government has been abandoned to others in the 
dotage of life. There is a monarchy, an abfolute 
monarchy too, I mean that of China, wherein the 
adminidration of the government is carried on, 
under the direction of the prince, ever fince the 
dominion of the Tartars has been edablished, by 
feveral clafies of Mandarins , and according to the 
deliberation and advice of feveral orders of coun- 
cils : the admiflion to which clafles and orders 
depends (in the abilities of the candidates, as their 
rife in them depends on the behaviour they hold, 
and the improvements they make afterwards. Under 
fuch a government, it is neither impertinent nor 
ridiculous , in any of the fubjects who are invited 
by their circumdances, or pushed to it by their 
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talents, to make the hiftory of their own and of 
other countries a political ftudy, and to fit them- 
felves by this and all other ways for the fervice 
of the public. It is not dangerous neither; or an 
honor, that outweighs the danger , attends it: 
fince private men have a right by the ancient 
conftitution of this government, as well as coun- 
cils of ftate, to reprefent to the prince the abufes 
of his adminiftration. But fUll men have not there 
the fame occafion to concern themfelves in the 
affairs of the ftate, as the nature of a free govern- 
ment gives to the members of it. In our own 
country , for in our own the forms of a free 
government at leaft are hitherto preferved, men 
are not only defigned for the public fervice by 
the «. circumftances of their fituation , and their 
talents, all which may happen, in others: but 

they are defigned to it by their birth in many 
cafes, and in all cafes they may dedicate themfelves 
to this fervice , and take , in different degrees, 
fome share in it, whether they are called to it by 
the prince or no. In abfolute governments, all 
public fervice is to the prince, and he nominates 
all thofe that ferve the public. In free govern- 
ments , there is a diftinct and a principal fervice 
due to the ftate. Even the king, of fuch a limited 
monarchy as ours, is but the firft fervant of the 
people. Among his fubjects , fome are appointed 
by the conftitution, and others are elected by the 
people , to carry on the exercice of the legislative 
power jointly with him , and to controul the 
executive power independently on him. Thys 
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your lordship is born a member of that order of 
men, in whom a third part of the fupreme power 
of the government refides: and your right to the 
exercife of the power belonging to this order not 
being yet opened, you are .chofen into another 
body of men, who have a different power and a 
different, conftitution , but who poffefs another 
third<ipart of the fupreme legislative authority, for 
as long’ a time as the commifllon or trull delegated 
to them by the people lafls. Free-men , who are 
neither born to the full, nor elected to the laft, 
have a right however to complain, to reprefent, 
to petition, and, I add, even to do more in cafes 
of the utmofl extremity. For fure there cannot be 
a greater abfurdity, than to affirm, that the people 
have a remedy in refiftance, when their prince 
attempts to enslave them ; but that they have 
none , when their reprefentatives fell themfelves 
and them. 

The fum of what I have been faying is, that, 
in free governments, the public fervice is not 
confined to thofe whom the prince appoints to 
different polls in the adminiftration under him; 
that there the care of the (late is the care of 
multitudes; that many are called to it in a parti- 
cular manner by their rank, and by other circum- 
ftances of their fituation ; and that even thofe 
whom the prince appoints are not only anfwerable 
to him, but like him, and before him, to the 
nation , for their behaviour in their feveral polls. 
It can never be impertinent nor ridiculous therefore 
in fuch a country, whatever it might be in the 
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abbot of St. Real’s, which was Savoy I think; 
or in Peru, under the Incas, where, Garcilasso 
de la Vega fays, it was lawful for none but the 
nobility to ftudy — for men of all degrees to 
inftruct themfelves in thofe affairs wherein they 
may be actors, or judges of thofe that act, or 
controulers of thofe that judge. On the contrary, 
it is incumbent on every man to inftruct hynfelf, 
as well as the means and opportunities he has 
permit, concerning the nature and interefts of the 
governments, and thofe rights and duties that 
belong to him, or to his fuperiors, or to his 
inferiors. This in general ; but in particular , it is 
certain that the obligations under which we lie to 
ferve our country increafe , in proportion to the 
ranks we hold, and the other circumftances of 
birth , fortune , and fituation that call us to this 
fervice ; and , above all , to the talents which God 
has given us to perform it. 

It is in this view, that I shall addrefs to your 
lordship whatever I have further to fay on the 
ftudy of hiftory. 
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From what period modern hiftory is peculiarly 
ufeful to the fervice of our country, viz. 

From the end of the fifteenth century to the 
prefen t. 

The divifion of this into three particular periods: 

In order to a sketch of the hiftory and ftate of 
Europe from that time. 


Since then you are, my lord, by your birth, by 
the nature of our government, and by the talents 
God has given you , attached for life to the 
fervice of your country; fince- genius alone cannot 
enable you to go through this fervice with honor 
to yourfelf and advantage to your country , whe- 
ther you fupport or whether you oppofe the 
adminiftrations that arife; fince a great ftock of 
knowledge , acquired betimes and continually 
improved , is neceflary to this end ; and fince one 
part of this ftock muft be collected from the ftudy 
of hiftory, as the Other part is to be gained by 
obfervation and experience; I come now to fpeak 
to your lordship of fuch hiftory as has an imme- 
diate relation to the great duty and bufinefs of 
your life, and of the method to be obferved in 
this ftudy. The notes I have by me, which were 
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of fome little ufe thus far, ferve me no farther, 
and 1 have- no books to confult. No matter; I 
shall be able to explain my thoughts without 
their afliftance , and lefs liable to be tedious. 1 
t hope to be as full and as. exact on memory alone, 
as the manner in which I shall treat the fubject 
requires me to be. 

I say then, that however clofely affairs are 
linked together in the progrcffion of governments, 
and how much foever events that follow are 
dependent on thofe that precede , the whole con- 
nexion diminishes to fight as the chain lengthens ; 
till as laft it feems to be broken, and the links 
that are continued from that point bear no propor- 
tion nor any fimilitude to the former. I would 
not be underftood to fpeak only of thofe great 
changes , that are wrought by a concurrence of 
extraordinary events; for inftance the expulfion of 
one nation, the deftruction of one government, 
and the eftablishment of another : but even of 
thofe that are wrought m the fame governments 
and among the fame people, slowly and almoft 
imperceptibly , by the neceffary effects of time, 
and flux condition of human affairs. When fuch 
changes as thefe happen in feveral ftates about 
the fame time, and confequently affect other ftates 
by their vicinity, and by many different relations 
which they frequently bear to one another; then 
is one of thofe periods formed, at which the chain 
fpoken of is fo broken as to have little or no real 
or vifible connexion with that which we fee con- 
tinue. A new fttuation, different from the former* 
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. begets new interefts in the fame proportion of 
difference; not in this or that particular ftate alone, ' 
but in all thofe that are concerned by vicinity or 
other relations, as I faid juft now, in one general 
fyftem of policy. New interefts beget new maxims 
of government , and new methods of conduct. 
Thefe , in their turns, beget new manners, new 
habits, new euftoms. The longer this new confti- 
tution of affairs continues, the more will this 
difference increafe : and although fome analogy may 
remain long between what preceded and what 
fucceeded fuch a period, yet will this analogy 
foon become an object of mere curiofity, not of 
profitable' enquiry. Such a period therefore is, in 
the true fenfe of the words, an epocha or an aera, 

' a point of time at which you ftop, or from which 
you reckon forward. I fay forward ; becaufe we 
are not to ftudy in the prefen t cafe , as chronolo- 
gers compute , backward. Should we perfift to 
carry our refearches much higher, and to push 
them even to fome other period of the fame kind, 
we should mifemploy our time; the caufes then 
laid having fpent themfelves, the feries of effects 
derived from them being over, and our concern in 
both confequently at an end. But a new fyftem of 
caufes and efletcs , that fubfifts in our time , and 
whereof our conduct is to be a part, arifing at the 
laft period, and all that paffes in our time being 
dependent on what has paffed fince that period, 
or being immediately relative to it, we are ex- 
tremely concerned to be well informed about all 
thofe paffages. To be entirely ignorant: about the 
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ages that precede this aera would be shameful. 
Nay fome indulgence may be had to a temperate 
curiofity in the review of them. But to be learned 
about them is a ridiculous affectation in any man 
who means to be ufeful to the prefent age. Down 
to this aera let us read hiftory; from this aera, 
and down to our own time, let us ftudy it. 

The end of the fifteenth century feems to be 
juft fuch a period as I have been defcribing, for 
thofe who live in the eighteenth, and who inhabit 
the weftern parts of Europe. A little before, or 
a little after this point of time , all thofe events 
happened , and all thofe revolutions began , that 
have produced fo vaft a change in the manners, 
cuftoms , and interefts of particular nations , and 
in the whole policy , ecclefiaftical and civil , of 
thefe parts of the world. I muft defcend here 
into fome detail, not of hiftories, collections, or 
memorials; for all thefe are well enough known: 
and though the contents are in the heads of few, the 
books are in the hands of many. But inftead of 
shewing your lordship where to look, I shall con- 
tribute more to your entertainment and inftruction, 
by marking out , as well as my memory will ferve 
me to do it, what you are to look for, and by 
furnishing a kind of clue to your ftudies. I shall 
give, according to cuftom, the firft place to religion. 
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A view of the ecclefiaftical government of Europe 

from the beginning of the fixteenth century. 

Observe then, my lord, that the demolition 
of the papal throne was not attempted with 
fuccefs till the beginning of the fixteenth century. 
If you are curious to caft your eyes back, you 
will find Berenger in the eleventh, who was 
foon filenced; Arnoldus in the fame, who was 
foon hanged; Valdo in the twelfth, and our 
Wickliff in the fourteenth, as well as others 
perhaps whom I do not recollect Sometimes the 
doctrines of the church were alone attacked; and 
fometimes the doctrine , the difcipline , and the 
ufurpations of the pope. But little fires , kindled 
in corners of a dark world , were foon ffifled by 
that great abettor of chriftian unity, the hangman. 

»• When they fpread and blazed out, as in the cafe 
of the Albigeois and of the Huflites, armies were 
raifed to extinguish them by torrents of blood; 
and fuch faints as Dominic, with the crucifix in 
their hands, infligated the troops to the utmoft 
barbarity. Your lordship will find that the church 
of Rome was maintained by fuch charitable and 
falutary means , among others , till the period 
fpoken of: and you will be curious, I am fure, 
to enquire how this period came to be more fatal 
to her than any former conjuncture. A multitude 
of circumflances , which you will eafily trace in 
the hillories of the fifteenth and fixteenth cen- 
turies , to go no further back , concurred to bring 
about this great event: and a multitude of others 
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as eafy to be traced, concurred to binder the 
demolition from becoming total , and to prop the 
tottering fabric. Among thefe circumflances , 
there is one lefs complicated and more obvious 
than others, which was of principal and univerfal 
influence. The art of printing had been invented 
about forty or fifty years before the period we 
fix: from that time, the refurrection of letters 
haftened on a-pace ; and at this period they had 
made great progrefs, and were cultivated with 
great application. Mahomet the fecond drove 
them out of the eaft into the weft; and the popes 
proved worfe politicians than the mufties in this 
refpect. Nicholas the fifth encouraged learning 
and learned men. Sixtus the fourth was, if I 
miftake not, a great collector of books at leaft: 
and Leo the tenth was the patron of every art 
and fcience. The magicians themfelves broke the 
charm by which they had bound mankind for fo 
many ages: and the adventure of that knight- 
errant, who, thinking himfelf happy in the arms 
of a celeftial nymph, found that he was the mi- 
ferable slave of an infernal hag, was in fome fort 
renewed. As foon as the means of acquiring and 
fpreading information grew common , it is no 
wonder that a fyftem was unravelled , which 
could not have been woven with fuccefs in any 
ages , but thofe of grofs ignorance , and credulous 
fuperftition. I might point out to your lordship 
many other immediate caufes , fome general like 
this that I have mentioned, and fome particular. 
The great fchifm, for inftance, that ended in the 
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beginning of the fifteenth century , and in the 
council of Conftance, had occafioned prodigious 
fcandal. Two or three vicars of Christ, two 
or three infallible heads of the church , roaming 
about the world at a time , furnished matter of 
ridicule as well as fcandal : and whilft they 

appealed, for fo they did in effect, to the laity, 
and reproached and excommunicated one another, 
they taught the world what to think of the 
inftitution , as well as exercife of the papal 
authority. The fame leffon was taught by the 
council of Pifa, that preceded, and by that of 
Basle, that followed the Council of Conftance. 
The horrid crimes of Alexander the fixth, the 
fawcy ambition of Julius the fecond, the immenfe 
profufion and fcandalous exactions of Leo the 
tenth; all thefe events and characters, following in 
a continued feries from the beginning of one 
century, prepared the way for the revolution that 
happened in the beginning of the next. The ftate 
of Germany, the ftate of England, and that of 
the North , were particular caufes , in thefe feveral 
countries, of this revolution. Such were many 
remarkable events that happened about the fame 
time, and a little before it, in thefe and in other 
nations ; and fuch were likewife the characters of 
many of the princes of that age, fome of whom 
favored the reformation , like the elector of 
Saxony , on a principle of confcience ; and moft 
of whom favored it, juft as others oppofed it, 
on a principle of intereft. This your lordship will 
difcover manifeftly to have been the cafe; and 
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the foie difference you will find between Henry 
the eighth and Francis the firft, one of whom 
feparated from the pope, as the other adhered to 
him, is this: Henry the eighth divided, with 
the fecular clergy and his people , the fpoil of the 
pope, and his fatellites, the monks: Francis the 
firft divided , with the pope , the fpoil of his 
clergy , fecular and regular , and of his -people. 
With the fame impartial eye that your lordship 
furveys the abufes of religion, and the corruptions 
of the church as weft as court of Rome, which 
brought on the reformation at this period ; you 
will obferve the characters and conduct of thofe 
who began , who propagated , and who favored 
the reformation : and from your obfervation of 
thefe , as well as of the unfyftematical manner in 
which it was carried on at the fame time in various 
places, and of the want of concert, nay even of 
charity, among the reformers, you will learn what 
to think of the feveral religions that unite in their 
oppofition to the Roman , and yet hate one 
another moft heartily; what to think of the 
feveral fects that have fprouted, like fuckers, from 
the fame great roots; and what the true principles 
„ are of proteftant ecclefiaftical policy. This policy 
had no being till Luther made his eftablishment 
in Germany; till Zwinglius began another in 
Swifferland, which Calvin carried on, and, like 
Americus Vespucius who followed Chris- 
topher Columbus, robbed the firft adventurer 
of his honor; and till .the reformation in our 
country was perfected under Edward the fixth 
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and Elizabeth. Even popish ecclefiaflical policy 
is no longer the fame fince that aera. His holinefs 
is no longer at the head of die whole weflern 
church: and to keep the part that adheres to him, 
he is obliged to loofen their chains, and to lighten 
his yoke. The fpirit and pretenfions of his court 
are the fame, but not the power. He governs by 
expedient and management more, and by authority 
lefs. His decrees and his briefs are in danger of 
being refufed, explained away, or evaded, unlefs he 
negociates their acceptance before he gives them , 
governs in concert with his flock , and feeds his 
sheep according to their humor and intereft. In 
short, his excommunications, that made the greateft 
emperors tremble, are defpifed by the*, loweft 
members of his own communion ; and the remain- 
ing attachment to him has been, from this aera, 
rather a political expedient to preferve an appear* 
ance of unity , than a principle of confcience ; 
whatever fome bigotted princes may have thought, 
whatever ambitious prelates and hireling fcribblers 
may have taught, and whatever a people, worked 
up to enthufiafm by fanatical preachers, may have 
acted. Proofs of this would be eafy to <^aw, not 
only from the conduct of fuch princes as Ferdi- 
nand the firft and Maximilian the fecond, who 
could fcarce be efteemed papifts though they con- 
tinued in the pope’s communion : but even from 
that of princes who perfecuted their proteftant 
fubjects with great violence. Enough has been 
faid , I think to shew your lordship how little 
need there is of going up higher than the beginning 
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of the fixteenth century in the fhidy of hiflory , 
to acquire all the knowledge neceflary at this time 
in ecclefiaftical policy , or in civil policy as far ris 
it is relative to this. Hiftorical monuments of this 
fort are in every man’s hand , the facts are fuffi- 
ciently verified , and the entire feenes lie open to 
our obfervation : even that feene of folemn refined 
banter exhibited in the council of Trent, impofes 
on no man who reads Paolo , as well as Palla- 
VICINI, and the letters of Vargas. 

A view of the civil government of Europe in 
the beginning of the fixteenth century. 

I. In F R A N C E. 

A VERY little higher need we go, to obferve 
thofe great changes in the civil conftitutions of the 
principal nations of Europe , in the partition of 
power among them , and by confequence in the 
whole fyftem of European policy , which have 
operated fo ftrongly for more than two centuries , 
and which operate (fill. I will not affront the 
memory #f oyr Henry the feventh fo much as to 
compare him to Lewis the eleventh: and yet I 
perceive fome refemblance between them ; which 
would perhaps appear greater, if Philip of Corn- 
mines had wrote the Hiftory of Henry as well as 
that of Lewis; or if my lord Bacon had wrote 
that of Lewis as well as that of Henry. This 
prince came to the crown of England a little be- 
fore the clofe of the fifteenth century: and Lewis 
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began his reign in France about twenty years 
fooner. Thefe reigns make remarkable periods in 
the hiftories of both nations. To reduce the power, 
privileges , and pofiellions of the nobility , and to 
increafe the wealth and authority of the crown , 
was the principal object of both. In this their 
fuccefs was fo great, that the conflitutions of the 
two governments have had, fince that time, more 
refemblance, in name and in form than in reality, 
to the conftitutions that prevailed before. Lewis 
the eleventh was the firft, fay the French, “ qui 
„ mit les rois hors de page. ” The independency 
of the nobility had rendered the ftate of his pre. 
deceffors very dependent , and their power pre. 
carious. They were the fovereigns of great vafl'als; 
but thefe valfals were fo powerful , that one of 
them was fometimes able , and two or three of 
them always , to give law to the fovereign. Before 
Lewis came to the crown, the English had been 
driven out of their poffeffions in France, by the 
poor character of Henry the fixth, the domeftic 
troubles of his reign, and the defection of the 
houfe of Burgundy from his alliance, much more 
than by the ability of Charles the feventh , who 
feems to have been neither a greater hero nor a 
greater politician than Henry the fixth ; and even 
than by the vigor and union of the French nobi- 
lity in his fervice. After Lewis came to the crown, 
Edward the fourth made a shew of carrying the 
war again into France ; but he foon returned home, 
and your lordship will not be at a lofs to find 

much better reafons for his doing fo , in the 
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fituation of his affairs and the characters of his 
allies, than thofe which Philip of Commines 
draws from the artifice of Lewis, from his good 
cheer, and his penfions. Now from this time our 
pretenfions on France were in effect given up : 
and Charles the bold, the laft prince of the houfe 
of Burgundy, being killed, Lewis had no vaffal 
able to moleft him. He re -united the dutchy of 
Burgundy and Artois to his crown , he acquired 
Provence by gift, and his fon Britany by marriage: 
and thus France grew , in the courfe of a few 
years , into that great and compact body which 
we behold at this time. The Hiftory of France 
before this period, is like that of Germany, a 
complicated hiftory of feveral ftates and feveral 
interefts ; fometimes concurring like members of 
the fame monarchy , and fometimes warring on 
one another. Since this period , the hiftory of 
France is the hiftory of one ftate under a more 
uniform and orderly government; the hiftory of 
a monarchy wherein the prince is pofTeffor of fome,. 
as well as lord of all the great fiefs: and, the 
authority of many tyrants centering in one, though 
the people are not become more free, yet the whole 
fyftem of domeftic policy is entirely changed. Peace 
at home is better fecured , and the nation grown 
fitter to carry war abroad. The governors of great 
provinces and of ftrong fortreffes have oppofed 
their king, and taken arms againft his authority 
and commiftion fince that time : but yet there is 
no more reflemblance between the authority and 
pretenfions of thefe governors , or the nature and 
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occafxons of thefe difputes, and the authority and 
pretenfions of the vaflals of the crown in former 
days , or the nature and occafions of their difputes 
with the prince and with one another, than there 
is between the ancient and the prefent peers of 
France. In a word, the conftitution is fo altered, 
that any knowledge we can acquire about it , in 
the hiftory that precedes this period, will ferve to 
little purpofe in our ftudy of the hiftory that 
follows it , and to lefs purpofe ftill in aflifting us 
to judge of what paffes in the prefent age. The 
kings of France fince that time , more mafters at 
home , have been able to exert themfelves more 
abroad: and they began to do fo immediately; 
for Charles the eighth , fon and fuccelfor of 
Lewis the eleventh, formed great defigns of foreign 
conquefts , though they were difappointed by his 
inability, by the levity of the nation, and by other 
caufes. Lewis the twelfth and Francis the firft, 
but efpecially Francis, meddled deep in the affairs 
of Europe : and though the fuperior genius bf 
Ferdinand called the catholic, and the ftar of 
Charles the fifth prevailed againftthem, yet the 
efforts they made shew fufficiently how the ftrength 
and importance of this monarchy were increafed in 
their time. From whence we may date likewife 
the rivalship of the houfe of France, for we may 
reckon that of Valois and that of Bourbon as one 
upon this occafion , and the houfe of Auftria; that 
, continues at this day , and that has coft fo much 
blood and fo much treafure in the courfe of it. 

14 
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Though the power and influence of the nobility 
funk in the great change that began under Henry 
the feventh in England, as they did in that which 
began under Lewis the eleventh in France i yet 
the new conftitutions that thefe changes produced 
were very different. In France the Iqrds alone 
loft, the king alone gained; the clergy held their 
poffeflions and their immunities , and the people 
remained in a ftate of mitigated slavery. But in 
England the people gained as well as the crown. 
The commons had already a share in the legisla- 
ture ; fo that the power and influence of the lords 
being broken by Henry the feventh, and the pro- 
perty of the commons increafmg by the fale that 
his fon made of churchlands , the power of the 
latter increafed of courfe by this change in a 
conftitution , the forms whereof were favorable 
to them. The union of the rofes put an end 
to the civil wars of York and Lancafter , that 
had fucceeded thofe we commonly call the ba- 
rons wars, and the humor of warring in France, 
that had lafted near four hundred years under 
the Normans and Plantagenets for plunder as 
well as conqueft, was fpent. Our. temple of 
Janus was shut by Henry the feventh. We 
neither laid wafte our own nor other countries any 
longer : and wife laws and a wife government 
changed infenfibly the manners, and gave a new 
turn to the fpirit of our people. We were no 
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longer the free-booters we had been. Our nation 
maintained her reputation in arms whenever the 
public intereft or the public authority required it; 
but war ceafed to be; what it had been, our 
principal and almoft our foie profellion. 'The arts 
of peace prevailed among us. We became 
husbandmen, manufacturers, and merchants, and 
we emulated neighbouring nations in literature. 
It is from this time that we ought to ftudy the 
hiftory of our country, my lord, with the utmoft 
application. We are not much concerned to know 
with critical accuracy what were the ancient forms 
of our parliaments, concerning which, however, 
there is little room for difpute from the reign of 
Henry the third at lead; nor in short the whole 
fyftem of our civil conftitution before Henry the 
feventh, and of our ecclefiaftical conflitution before 
Henry the eighth. But he who has not ftudied 
and acquired a thorough knowledge of them 
both , from thefe periods down to the prefent 
time , in all the variety of events by which they 
have been affected, will be very unfit to judge 
or to take care of either. Juft as little are we 
concerned to know , in any nice detail , what the 
conduct of our princes , relatively to their neigh- 
bours on the continent , was before this period , 
and at a time when the partition of power and a 
• multitude of other circumftances rendered the 
whole political fyftem of Europe fo vaftly different 
from that which has exifted lince. But he who 
has not traced this conduct from the period we 
fix, down to the prefent age, wants a principal 
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part of the knowledge that every English minifler 
of ftate should have. Ignorance in the refpects 
here fpoken of is the lefs pardonable, becaufe 
we have more , and more authentic , means of 
information concerning this, than concerning any 
other period. Anecdotes enow to glut the curiofity 
of fome perfons , and to filence all the captious 
cavils of others , will never be furnished by any 
portion of hiftory; nor indeed can they according 
to the nature and courfe of human affairs : but 
he who is content to read and obferve, like a 
fenator and a ftatefman, will find in our own 
and in foreign hiflorians as much information as 
he wants, concerning the affairs of our island, 
her fortune at home and her conduct abroad, 
from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth. I 
refer to foreign hiflorians , as well as to our own, 
for this feries of our own hiftory; not only 
becaufe it is reafonable to fee in what manner the 
hiflorians of other countries have related the 
tranfactions wherein we have been concerned, 
and what judgment they have made of our 
conduct, domeftic and foreign, but for another 
reafon likewife. Our nation has furnished as ample 
and as important matter, good and bad, for 
hiftory, as any nation under the fun: and yet we 
rnuft yield the palm in writing hiftory moft cer- 
tainly to the Italians aod to the French, and, I* 
fear , even 'to the Germans. The only two pieces 
of hiftory we have, in any refpect to be compared 
with the ancient, are, the reign of Henry the 
feVenth by my lord Bacon, and the Hiftory of 
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our civil war in the laft century by your noble 
anceftor my lord chancellor CLARENDON. But 
we have no general hiftory to be compared with 
fome of other countries: neither have we, which 
I lament much more, particular hiflories, except 
the two I have mentioned, nor writers of memo- 
rials, nor collectors of monuments and anecdotes, 
to vie in number or in merit with thofe that 
foreign nations can boaft ; from CoMMlNES, 
Guicciardin, Du Bellay, Paolo, Davila, 
Thuanus, and a multitude of others, down 
through the whole period that I propofe to your 
lordship. But although this be true to our shame; 
yet it is true likewife that we want no neceffary 
means of information. They lie open to our in- 
duftry and our difcernment. Foreign writers are 
for the mod part fcarce worth reading when they 
fpeak of our domeflic affairs : nor are our English 
writers for the mod part of greater value when 
they fpeak of foreign affairs. In this mutual defect, 
the writers of other countries are , I think , more 
excufable than ours: for the nature of our govern- 
ment, the political principles in which we arc 
bred, our diftinct intereft as islanders, and the 
complicated various interefts and humors of oqr 
parties , all thefe are . fo peculiar to ourfelves , 
and fo different from the notions, manners and 
habits of other nations , that it is not wonderful 
they should be puzzled or should fall into error, 
when they undertake to give relations of events 
that refult from all thefe, or to pafs any judgment 
upon them. But all thefe hiftorians are mutually 
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defective, fo they mutually fupply each other’s 
defects. We mull compare them therefore , make 
life of our difcernment, and draw our conclufions 
from both. If we proceed in this manner, we have 
an ample fund of hillory in our power, from whence 
to collect fufficient authentic information; and we 
mud proceed in this manner, even with our own 
hillorians of different religions, fects, and parties, 
or run the rifque of being misled by domeflic 
ignorance and prejudice in this cafe, as well as by 
foreign ignorance and prejudice in the other. 


III. In Spain and the Empire. 

Spain figured little in Europe till the latter part 
of the fifteenth century; till Callile and Arragon 
were united by the marriage of FERDINAND and 
Isabella; till the total expulfion of the Moors, 
and till the dilcovery of the Well-Indies. After 
this, not only Spain took a new form, and grew 
into immenfe power; but, the heir of Ferdinand 
and Isabella being heir likewife of the houfes 
of Burgundy and Aullria, fuch an extent of domi- 
nion accrued to him by all thefe fucceflions, and 
fuch an addition of rank and authority by his 
election to the empire , as no prince had been 
mailer of in Europe from the days of Charles 
the great. It is proper to obferve here how the 
policy of the Germans altered in the choice of an 
emperor, becaufe the effects of this alteration have 
been great. When Rodolphus of Hapsburg was 
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chofen in the year one thoufand two hundred and 
feventy, or about that time, the poverty and the 
low eftate of this prince , who had been marshal 
of the court to a king of Bohemia, was an induce^ 
ment to elect him. The diforderly and lawlefs 
flate of the empire made the princes of it in thofe 
days unwilling to have a more powerful head. But 
a contrary maxim took place at this aera: Char- 
les the fifth and Francis the firft, the two moft 
powerful princes of Europe, were the foie candi- 
dates; for the elector of Saxony, who is faid to 
have declined, was rather unable to Hand In com- 
petition with them: and Charles was chofen by 
the unanimous fuffrages of the electoral college if 
I miftake not. Another Charles, Charles the 
fourth , who was made emperor illegally enough 
on the deposition of Lewis of Bavaria, and about 
one hundred and fifty years before , feems tq 
me to have contributed doubly to eftablish this 
maxim ; by the wife conftitutions that he procured 
to pafs, that united the empire in a more orderly 
form and better fyftem of government; and by 
alienating the imperial revenues to fuch a degree, 
that they were no longer fufficient to fupport an 
emperor who had not great revenues of his own. 
The fame maxim and other circumftances have 
concurred to keep the empire in this family ever 
fince , as it had been often before ; and this family 
having large dominions in the empire, and larger 
pretenfions , as well as dominions, out of it, the 
other Bates of Europe, France, Spain and England 
particularly , have been more concerned fince this 
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period in the affairs of Germany, than they were 
before it : and by confequence the hiftory of Ger- 
many, from the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
is of importance, and a neceffary part of that 
knowledge which your lordship delires to ac- 
quire. 

The Dutch commonwealth was not formed till 
near a century later. But as foon as it was formed, 
nay even whilft it was forming, thefe provinces, 
that were loft to obfervation among the many that 
compofed the dominions of Burgundy and Auftria, 
became' fo confiderable a part of the political 
fyftem of Europe, that their hiftory muft be ftu- 
died by every man who would inform himfelf of 
this fyftem. 

Soon after this ftate had taken being, others of 
a more ancient original began to mingle in thofe 
difputes and wars, thofe councils, negociations, and 
treaties , that are to be the principal objects of 
your lordship’s application in the ftudy of hiftory. 
That of the northern crowns deferves your atten- 
tion little, before the laft century. Till the election 
of Frederic the firft to the crown of Denmark^ 
and till that wonderful revolution which the firft 
Gustavus brought about in Sweden, it is nothing 
more than a confufed rhapfody of events, in which 
the great kingdoms and ftates of Europe neither 
had any concern , nor took any part. From the 
time I have mentioned, the northern crowns have 
turned their counfels and their arms often fouth- 
wards , and Sweden particularly , with prodigious 
effect. 
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To what purpofe should I trouble your lordship 
with the mention of hiftories of other nations? 
they are either fuch as have no relation to the 
knowledge you would acquire , like that of the 
Poles, the Mufcovites, or- the Turks ; or they are 
fuch as, having an occafional or a fecondary rela- 
tion to it, fall of courfe into your fcheme; like 
the hiftory of Italy for inftance, which is fometimes 
a part of that of France, fometimes of that of 
Spain, and fometimes of that of Germany. The 
thread of hiftory, that you are to keep, is that of 
the nations who are and muft always be concerned 
in the fame fcenes of action with your own. Thefe 
are the principal nations of the weft. Things that 
have no immediate relation to your own country, 
or to them, are either too remote, or too minute, 
to employ much of your time : and their hiftory 
and your own is, for all your purpofes, the whole 
hiftory of Europe. 

The two great powers, that of France and that 
of Auftria, being formed, and a rivalship eftablished 
by confequence between them ; it began to be the 
intereft of their neighbours to oppofe the ftrongeft 
and moft enterprifing of the two, and to be the 
ally and friend of the weakeft. From hence arofe 
the notion of a balance of power in Europe , on 
the equal poize of which the fafety and tranquillity 
of all muft depend. To deftroy the equality of this 
balance has been the aim of each of thefe rivals 
in his turn : and to hinder it from being deftroyed, 
by preventing too much power from falling into one 
fcale, has been the principle of all the wife councils 
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of Europe, relative . to France and to the houfe of 
Auftria, through the whole period that began at 
the aera we have fixed, and fubfifts at this hour. 
To make a careful and juft; obfervation, therefore, 
of the rife and decline of thefe powers, in the two 
laft centuries and in the prefent ; of the projects 
which their ambition formed; of the means they 
employed to carry thefe projects on with fuccefs; 
of the means employed by others to defeat them ; 
of the iffue of all thefe endeavours in war and in 
negociation ; and particularly , to bring your obfer- 
vations home to your own country and your own 
ufe, of the conduct that England held, to her 
honor or dishonor, to her advantage or difadvant- ' 
age , in every one of the numerous and important 
conjunctures that happened — . ought to be the 
principal fubject of your lordship’s attention in read- 
ing and reflecting on this part of modern hiftory. 

Now to this purpofe you will find it of great 
ufe , my lord , when you have a general plan of 
the hiftory in your mind, to go over the whole 
again in another method ; which I propofe to be 
this. Divide the entire period into fuch particular 
periods as the general courfe of affairs will mark 
out to you fuificiently, by the rife of new con- 
junctures , of different fchemes of conduct, and of 
different theatres of action. Examine this period of 
hiftory as you would examine a tragedy or a 
comedy ; that is , take firft the idea or a general 
notion of the whole, and after that examine every 
act and every fcene apart Confider them in them- 
Xelves, and confider them relatively to one another. 

Read 
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Read this hiftory as you would that ofany ancient 
period; but ftudy it afterwards, as it would not 
be Worth your while to ftudy the other ; nay as 
you could not have in your power the means of 
ftudying the other , if the ftudy was really worth 
your while. The former part of this period 
abounds in great hiftorians: and the latter part is 
fo modern, that even tradition is authentic enough 
to fupply the want of good hiftory, if we are 
curious to enquire, and if we hearken to the living 
with the fame impartiality and freedom of judgment 
as we read the dead: and he that does one will do 
the other. The whole period abounds in memorials, 
in collections of public acts and monuments of 
private letters, and of treaties. All thefe muft come 
into your plan of ftudy , my lord : many not to 
be read through, but all to be confulted and com- 
pared. They muft not lead you , I think , to your 
enquiries, but your enquiries muft lead you to 
them. By joining hiftory and that which we call 
the materia hiftorica together in this manner, and 
by drawing your information from both , your 
lordship will acquire not only that knowledge, 
which many have in fome degree , of the great 
tranfactions that have pafled, and the great events 
that have happened in Europe during this period, 
and of their immediate and obvious caufes and 
confequences ; but your lordship will acquire a 
much fuperior knowledge, and fuch a one as very 
few men poffefs almoft in any degree, a knowledge 
of the true political fyftem of Europe during this 
time. You will fee it in it’s primitive principles, 
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in the conftitutions of governments, the fituations 
of countries, their national and true interefts, the 
characters and the religion of people , and other 
permanent circumftances. You will trace it through 
all its fluctuations, and obferve how the objects 
vary feldom, but the means perpetually, according 
to the different characters of princes and of thofe 
who govern ; the different abilities of thofe who 
ferve; the courfe of accidents, and a multitude of 
other irregular and contingent circumftances. 

The particular periods into which the whole 
period should be divided, in my opinion, are thefe. 
i. From the fifteenth to the end of the fixteenth 
century. 2. From thence to the Pyrenean treaty. 
3. From thence down to the prefent time. 

Your lordship will find this divifion as apt and 
as proper, relatively to the particular hiftories of 
England, France, Spain, and Germany, the principal 
nations concerned, as it is relatively to the general 
hiftory of Europe. 

The death of queen Elizabeth, and the accef- 
fion of king James the firft, made a vaft alteration 
in the government of our nation at home, and in 
her conduct abroad, about the end of the firft of 
thefe periods. The wars that religion occafioned, and 
ambition fomented in France, through the reigns 
of Francis the fecond, Charles the ninth, Henry 
the third, and a part of Henry the fourth, ended: 
and the furies of the league were crushed by this 
great prince , about the fame time. Philip the 
fecond of Spain marks this period likewife by his 
death, and by the exhaufted condition in which 
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he left the monarchy he governed: which took 
the lead no longer in dilturbing the peace of 
mankind, but acted a fecond part in abetting the 
bigotry and ambition of Ferdinand the fecond 
and the third. The thirty years war that devafted 
Germany did not begin till die eighteenth year 
of the feventeenth century, but the feeds of it were 
fowing fome time before , and even at the end of 
the fixteenth. Ferdinand the firft and Maximi- 
lian had shewn much lenity and moderation in 
the difputes and troubles that arofe on account of 
religion. Under Rodolphus and Matthias, as 
the fucceflion of their coufin Ferdinand approach- 
ed, the fires that were covered began to fmoke and 
to fparkle: and if the war did not begin with this 
century, the preparation for it, and the expectation 
of it did. 

The fecond period ends in one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty , the year of the reftoration of 
Charles the fecond to the throne of England; 
when our civil wars, and all the diforders which 
Cromwell’s ufurpation had produced, were over; 
and therefore a remarkable point of time , with 
refpect to our country. It is no lefs remarkable 
with refpect to Germany, Spain, and France. 

As to Germany; the ambitious projects of the 
German branch of Auftria had been entirely de- 
feated, the peace of the empire had been reftored, 
and alrnoft a new conftitution formed , or an old 
one revived, by the treaties of Weftphalia; nay 
the imperial eagle was not only fallen , but her 
wings were clipped. 
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As to Spain ; the Spanish branch was fallen as 
low twelve years afterwards , that is , in the year 
one thoufand fix hpndred and fixty. Philip the 
fecond left his fucceffors a ruined monarchy. He 
left them fomething worfe ; he left them his exam- 
ple and his principles of government, founded in 
ambition, in pride, in ignorance, in bigotry, and all 
the pedantry of (late. I have read fomewhere or 
other, that the war of the Low Countries alone 
coft him, by his own confeftion, five hundred and 
fixty-four millions, a prodigious fum in what fpecies 
foever he reckoned. Philip the third and Philip 
the fourth followed his example and his principles 
of government , at home and abroad. At home, 
there was much form, but no good order, no 
ceconomy, nor wifdom of policy in the ftate. The 
church continued to devour the ftate, and that 
monfter the inquifition to difpeople the country , 
even more than perpetual war, and all the numer- 
ous colonies that Spain had fent to the Weft- 
Indies: for your lordship will find that Philip 
the third drove more than nine hundred thoufand 
Morifcoes out of his dominions by one edict, with 
fuch circumftances of inhumanity in the execution 
of it, as Spaniards alone could exercife, and that 
tribunal who had provoked this unhappy race to 
revolt, could alone approve. Abroad, the conduct 
of thefe princes was directed £>y the fame wild 
fpirit of ambition : rash in undertaking though 
slow to execute, and obftinate in purfuing though 
unable to fucceed, they opened a new sluice to let 
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out the little life and vigor that remained in their 
monarchy. Philip the fecond is faid to have been 
piqued againft his uncle Ferdinand, for refufmg 
to yield the empire to him on the abdication of 
Charles the fifth. Certain it is, that as much as 
he loved to difturb the peace of mankind, and to 
meddle in every quarrel that had the appearance 
of fupporting the Roman and opprefling every 
other church , he meddled little in the affairs of 
Germany. But, Ferdinand and Maximilian, 
dead, and the offfpring of Maximilian, extinct, 
the kings of Spain efpoufed the interefts of the 
other branch of their family , entertained remote 
views of ambition in favor of their own branch, 
even on, that fide, and made all the enterprifes of 
Ferdinand of Gratz, both .before and after his 
elevation to the empire, the common caufe of the 
houfe of Auftria. What compleated their ruin was 
this: they knew not how to lofe, nor when to 
yield. They acknowledged the independency of 
the Dutch commonwealth, and became the allies 
of their ancient fubjects at the treaty of Munfter: 
but they would not forego their uftirped claim on 
Portugal, and they perfifted to carry on fingly the 
war againft; France. Thus they were reduced to 
fuch a lownefs of power as can hardly be paralleled 
in any other cafe : and Philip the fourth was 
obliged at laft to conclude a peace , on terms 
repugnant to his inclination, to that of his people, 
to the intereft of Spain, and to that of all Europe, 
in the Pyrenean treaty. 
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As to France; this aera of the entire fall of the 
Spanish power is likewife that from which we 
may reckon that France grew as formidable, as 
we have feen her , to her neighbours , in power 
and pretenfions. Henry the fourth meditated great 
defigns , and prepared to act a great part in Europp 
in the very beginning of this period , when Ra- 
VAILLAC (fabbed him. His defigns died with him, 
and are rather gueffed at than known; for furely 
thofe which his hiftorian PEREFIXE and the com- 
pilers of Sully’s memorials afcribe to him, of a 
chriftian commonwealth , divided into fifteen (fates, 
and of a fenate to decide all differences, and to 
maintain this new conffitution of Europe, are too 
chimerical to have been really his: but his general 
defign of abafing the houfe of Auftria, and efta- 
blishing the fuperior power in that of Bourbon , 
was taken up, about twenty years after his death, 
by Richelieu , and was purfued by him and by 
IYTazarin with fo much ability and fuccefs , that 
it was effected entirely by the treaties of Weftphalia 
and by the Pyrenean treaty: that is, at the end of 
the fecond of thofe periods I have prefumed to 
propofe to your lordship. 

When the third, in which we now are, will 
end , and what circumftances will mark the end 
of it, I know not: but this 1 know, that the 
great events and revolutions , which ‘have happen- 
ed in the courfe of it , intereft us (fill more nearly 
than thofe of the two precedent periods. I intend- 
ed to have drawn up an elenchus or fummary of 
the three , but I doubted , on further reflection , 
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whether my memory would enable me to do it 
with exactnefs enough: and I faw that, if I was 
able to do it, the deduction would be immeafur- 
ably long. Something of this kind however it may 
be reafonable to attempt, in fpeaking of the laft 
period : which may hereafter occafion a further 
trouble to your lordship. 

But to give you fome breathing- time, I will 
poftpone it at prefent, and am in the mean while. 


My Lord, 


Your, etc. 
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LETTER VII. 


A sketch of the (late and hiftory of Europe from 
the Pyrenean treaty in one thoufand fix hundred 
and fifty nine, to the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty eight. 

T H E firfk obfervation I shall make on this third 
period of modern hiftory is, that as the ambition 
of Charles the fifth, who united the whole for- 
midable power of Auftria in himfelf, and the reftlefs 
temper, the cruelty, and bigotry of Philip the 
fecond , were principally objects of the attention 
and folicitude of the councils of Europe, in the 
firft of thefe periods; and as the ambition of Fer- 
dinand the fecond, and the third, who aimed at 
nothing lefs than extirpating the proteftant intereft, 
and under that pretence fubduing the liberties of 
Germany, were objects of the fame kind in the 
fecond: fo an oppofition to the growing power of 
France, or to fpeak more properly, to the exorbitant 
ambition of the houfe of Bourbon , has been the 
principal affair of Europe , during the greateft part 
of the prefent period. The defign of afpiring to 
univerfal monarchy was imputed to Charles the 
fifth , as foon as he began to give proofs of his 
ambition and capacity. The fame defign was im- 
puted to Lewis the fourteenth , as foon as he 
began to feel his own ftrength, and the weaknefs 
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o.f his neighbours. Neither of thefe princes was 
induced , 1 believe, by the flattery of his courtiers, 
or the apprehenfions of his adverfaries, to entertain 
fo chimerical a defign as this would have been , 
even in that falfe fenfe wherein the word univerfal 
is fo often underftood : and I miflal^ very much 
if either of them was of a character, or in circum- 
flances , to undertake it. Both of them had flrong 
defires to raife their families higher , and to extend 
their dominions farther; but neither of them had 
that bold and adventurous ambition which makes 
a conqueror and an hero. Thefe apprehenfions . 
however were given wifely, and taken ufefully. 1 
1 hey cannot be given nor taken too foon when 
fuch powers as thefe arife ; becaufe when fuch 
powers as thefe are befieged as it were early, by 
the common policy and watchfulnefs of their 
neighbours , each of them may in his turn of 
ftrength fally forth , and gain a little ground ; but 
none of them will be able to push their conquefls 
far, and much lefs to confummate the entire projects 
of their ambition. Bcfides the occafional oppofi- 
tion that was given to Charles the fifth by our 
H enry the eighth, according to the different 
moods of humor he was in; by the popes, accord- 
ing to the feveral turns of their private interefl ; 
and by the princes of Germany according to the 
occalions or pretences that religion or civil liberty 
furnished , he had from his firfl fetting out a rival 
and an enemy in Francis the firfl, who did not 
maintain his caufe “ in forma pauperis,” if I may 
ufe fuch an expreffion: as we have feen the houfe 
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of Auftria fue, in our days, for dominion at the 
gate of every palace in Europe. Francis the firft; 
was the principal in his own quarrels , paid his 
own armies, fought his own battles; and though 
his valor alone did not hinder Charles the fifth 
from fubdu^i£ all Europe , as Bayle , a better 
philologer than politician , fomewhere afferts , but 
a multitude of other circumftances eafily to be 
traced in hiftory ; yet he contributed by his vic- 
tories, and even by his defeats, to wafle the ftrength 
and check the courfe of that growing power. Lewis 
the fourteenth had no rival of this kind in the houfe 
of Auftria , nor indeed any enemy of this import- 
ance to combat, till the prince of Orange became 
king of Great Britain: and he had great advan- 
tages in many other refpects, which it is neceffary 
to confider in order to make a true judgment on 
the affairs of Europe from the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and fixty. You will difcover the firft 
of thefe advantages , and fuch as were productive 
of all the reft, in the conduct of Richelieu and 
of Mazarin. Richelieu formed the great defign, 
and laid the foundations ; Mazarin purfued the 
defign, and raifed the fuperftructure. If 1 do not 
deceive myfelf extremely, there are few paffages 
in hiftory that deferve your lordship’s attention 
more than the conduct that the firft and greateft 
of thefe minifters held, in laying the foundations 
I fpeak of. You will obferve how he helped to 
embroil affairs on every fide, and to keep the 
houfe of Auftria at bay as it were; how he enter- 
ed into the quarrels of Italy againfl Spain, into 
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that concerning the Valteline, and that concerning 
the fucceflion of Mantua ; without engaging fo 
deep as to divert him from another great object 
of his policy , fubduing Rochelle and difar’ming 
the Huguenots. You will obferve how he turned 
himfelf, after this was done, to flop the progrefs of 
Ferdinand in Germany. Whilft Spain fomented dif- 
con tents at the court and diforders in the kingdom 
of France, by all poflible means, even by taking 
engagements with the duke of Rohan , and for 
fupporting the proteftants ; Richelieu abetted the 
fame intereft in Germany againft FERDINAND; and 
in the Low Countries againft Spain. The emperor 
was become almoft the maQ;er in Germany. Chris- 
tian the fourth, king of Denmark, had been at 
the head of a league , wherein the United Provin- 
ces, Sweden, and Lower Saxony entered, to op- 
pofe his progrefs: but Christian had been defeated 
by Tilly and Valstein, and obliged to con- 
clude a treaty at Lubec, where Ferdinand gave 
him the law. It was then that Gustavus Adolph- 
us , with whom Richelieu made an alliance, 
entered into this war, and foon turned the fortune 
of it. The French minifter had not yet engaged 
his mafter openly in the war; but when the Dutch 
grew impatient, and threatened to renew their truce 
with Spain, unlefs France declared; when the king 
of Sweden was killed , and the battle of Nord- 
lingen loft; when Saxony had turned again to the 
fide of the emperor , and Brandenburg and fo 
many others had followed this example , that 
Hefle almoft alone perfifted in the Swedish alliance: 
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then Richelieu engaged his mafter, and profited 
of every circtfmftance which the conjuncture afford- 
ed , to engage him with advantage. For, firft, Jie 
had a double advantage by engaging fo late : that 
of coming fresh into the quarrel againft a wearied 
and almoft exhaufted enemy; and that of yielding to 
the impatience of his friends , who , prefied by their 
neceflities and by the want they had of France, gave 
this minifler an opportunity of laying thofe claims and 
eftablishing thofe pretenfions, in all his treaties with 
Holland , Sweden , and the princes and ftates of 
the empire, on which he had projected the future 
aggrandifement of France. The manner in which 
he engaged , and the air that he gave to his en- 
gagement, were advantages of the fecond fort, 
advantages of reputation and credit; yet were 
thefe of no fmall moment in the courfe of the 
war, and operated ftrongly in favor of France as 
he defigned they should , even after his death , 
and at and after the treaties of Weftphalia. He 
varnished ambition with the moft plaufible and 
popular pretences. The elector of Treves had 
put himfelf under the protection of France: and, 
if I remember right, he made this ftep when the 
emperor could not protect him againft the Swedes, 
whom he had reafon to apprehend. No matter , 
the governor of Luxemburg was ordered to 
furprife Treves and to feize the elector. He 
executed his orders with fuccefs, and carried this 
prince prifoner into Brabant Richelieu feized 
the lucky circumftance ; he reclaimed the elector : 
and on the refufal of the cardinal infant, the war 
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was declared. France, you fee-, appeared the • 
common friend of liberty, the defender of it in • 
the Low Countries againft the king of Spain, and 
in Germany againft the emperor, as well as the 
protector of the princes of the empire , many of 
whofe eftates had been illegally invaded , and 
whofe perfons were no longer fafe from violence 
even in their own palaces. All thefe appearances 
were kept up in the negociations at IVlunfter, 
where Mazarin reaped what Richelieu had 
fowed. The demands that France made for 
herfelf were very great; but the conjuncture was 
favorable, and she improved it to the utmoft. No 
figure could be more flattering than hers , at the 
head of thefe negociations; nor more mortifying 
than the emperor’s through the whole courfe of 
the treaty. The princes and ftates of the empire 
had been treated as vaffals by the emperor: 
France determined them to treat with him on this 
occafion as fovereigns , and fupported them in this 
determination. Whilft Sweden feemed concerned 
for the proteftant intereft alone, and shewed no 
other regard, as she had no other alliance; France 
affected to be impartial alike to the proteftant and 
to the papift, and to have no intereft at heart but 
the common intereft of the Germanic body. Her 
demands were exceflive , but they were to be 
fatisfied principally out of the emperor’s patrimo- 
nial dominions. It had been the art of her 
minifters to eftablish this general maxim on many 
particular experiences, that the grandeur of France 
was a real, and would be a conftant fecurity to 
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the rights and liberties of the empire againft the 
emperor: and it is no wonder therefore, this 
maxim prevailing , injuries , refentments , and 
jealoufies being fresh on one fide, and fervices, 
obligations., and confidence on the other, that the 
Germans were not unwilling France should extend 
her empire on this fide of the Rhine , whilft 
Sweden did the fame on tliis fide of the Baltic. 
Thefe treaties, and the immenfe credit and influ- 
ence that France had acquired by them in the • 
empire , put it out of the power of one branch of 
the houfe of Auftria to return the obligations of 
afliftance to the other, in the war that continued 
between France and Spain , till the Pyrenean 
treaty. By this treaty the fuperiority of the houfe 
of Bourbon over the houfe of Auftria was not 
only completed and confirmed , but the great 
defign of uniting the Spanish and the French 
monarchies under the former was laid. 

The third period therefore begins by a great 
change of the balance of power in Europe, and 
by the profpect of one much greater and more 
fatal. Before I defeend into the particulars I intend 
to mention, of the courfe of affairs, and of the 
political conduct of the great powers of Europe 
in this third period ; give me leave to cafl my 
eyes once more back on the fecond. The reflection 
I am going to make feems to me important, and 
leads to all that is to follow. 

The Dutch made their peace feparately at 
Munfter with Spain , who acknowledged then the 
fovereignty and independency of their common- 
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wealth. The French, who had been, after our 
Elizabeth , their principal fupport , reproached 
them feverely for this breach of faith. They 
excufed themfelves in the belt manner , and by 
the belt reafons, they could. All this your 
lordship will find in the monuments of that 
time. But I think it not improbable that they 
liad a motive you will not find there , and 
which it was not proper to give as a reafon or 
excufe to the French. Might not the wife men 
amongft them conlider even then, befides the im- 
mediate advantages that accrued by this treaty to 
their commonwealth, that the imperial power was 
fallen; that the power of Spain was vaftly reduced; 
that the houfe of Auftria was nothing more than 
the shadow of a great name, and that the houfe of 
Bourbon was advancing , by large ftrides , to a 
degree of power as exorbitant, and as formidable 
as that of the other family had been in the hands 
of Charles the fifth, of Philip the fecond, and 
lately of the two Ferdinands? Might they not 
forefee , even then , what happened in the courfe 
of very few years , when they were obliged , for 
their own fecurity, to aflift their old enemies the 
Spaniards againft their old friends the French ? I 
think they might. Our Charles the firft was no 
great politician , and yet he feemed to difcern that 
the balance of power was turning in favor of 
France, fome years before the treaties of Weftpha- 
lia. He refufed to be neuter, and threatened to take 
part with Spain , if the French purfued the defign 
of befieging Dunkirk and Graveline, according 
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to a concert taken between them and the Dutch, 
and in purfuance of a treaty for dividing the 
Spanish Low Countries, which Richelieu had 
negociated. Cromwell either did not difcern 
this turn of the balarice of power, long afterwards 
when it was much more vifible ; or , difcerning it, 
he was induced by reafons of private intereft to 
act againft the general intereft of Europe. Crom- 
well joined with France againft Spain, and 
though he got Jamaica and Dunkirk , he drove 
the Spaniards into a neceffity of making a peace 
with France, that has difturbed the peace of the 
world almoft fourfcore years, and the confequences 
of which have well-nigh beggared in our times the 
nation he enslaved in his. There is a tradition , I 
have heard it from perfons who lived in thofe 
days, and I believe it came from Thurloe, that 
Cromwell was in treaty with Spain , and ready 
to turn his arms againft France when he died. If 
this fact was certain, as little as I honor his memo- 
ry , I should have fome regret that he died fo 
foon. But whatever his intentions were , we muft 
charge the Pyrenean treaty, and the fatal confe- 
quences of it, in great meafure to his account The 
Spaniards abhorred the thought of marrying their 
Infanta to Lewis the fourteenth. It was on this 
point that they broke the negociation LiONNE had 
begun: and yOur lordship will perceive , that if 
they refumed it afterwards, and offered the mar- 
riage they had before rejected, Cromwell’s league 
with France was a principal inducement to this 
alteration of their refolutions. 

The 
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The precife point at which the fcales of power ' 

turn like that of the folflice in either tropic, is 
imperceptible to common obfervation: and, in one 
cafe as in the other, fome progrefs muft be made 
in the new direction, before the change is perceiv- 
ed. They who are in the finking fcale , for in the 
political balance of power, unlike to all others, 
the fcale that is empty finks, and that which is 
full rifes; they who are in the finking fcale, do 
not eafily come off from the habitual prejudices 
of fuperior wealth , or power, or skill, or courage, 
nor from the confidence that thefe prejudices in- 
fpire. They who are in the rifing fcale do not 
immediately feel their flrength , nor alfume that 
confidence in it which fuccefsful experience gives 
them afterwards. They who ara the moft concern- 
ed to watch the' variations of this balance , mif- 
judge often in the fame manner, and from the 
fame prejudice^ They continue to dread a power 
no longer able to hurt them, or they continue to 
have no apprehenfions of a power that grows 
daily more formidable. Spain verified the firffc ob- 
fervation at the end of the fecond period, when, 
proud and poor , and enterprifing and feeble , she 
ffill thought herfelf a match for France. France 
verified the fecond obfervation at the beginning 
of the third period , when the triple alliance 
flopped the progrefs of her arms, which alliances 
much more conliderable were not able to effect 
afterwards. The other principal powers of Europe, 
in their tqrns, have verified the third obfervation 
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in both it’s parts, through the whole courfe of 
this period. 

When Lewis the fourteenth took the admi- 
niftration of affairs into his own hands, about 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and fixty, he 
was in the prime of his age , and had , what 
princes feldom have, the advantages of youth and 
thofe of experience together. Their education is 
generally bad; for which reafon royal birth, that 
gives a right to the throng among other people , 
gave an abfolute exclufion from it among the 
Mammelukes. His was , in all refpects, except one, 
as bad as that of other princes. He jefted fome- 
times on his own ignorance; and there were other 
defects in his character, owing to his education, 
which he did noffee. But IYIazarin had initiat- 
ed him betimes into the mvfteries of his policy. 
He had feen a great part of thofe foundations laid, 
on which he was to raife the fabitc of his future 
grandeur: and as MazaRIN finished the work that 
Richelieu began, he had the leffons of one, and 
the examples of both , to inflruct him. He had 
acquired habits of fecrecy and method, in bufinefs; 
of referve, diferetion , decency, and dignity, in 
behaviour. If he was not the greateft king, he 
was the beft actor of majefty at leaft, that ever 
filled a throne. He by no means wanted that 
courage which is commonly called bravery, though 
the want of it was imputed to him in the midft 
of his greateft triumphs: nor that other courage, 
lefs oftentatious and more rarely found , calm , 
fteady , perfevering refolution : which feems to 
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arife lefs from the temper of the body, and is 
therefore called courage of the mind. He had them 
both moll: certainly , and I could produce unquef- 
tionable anecdotes in proof. He was , in one word, 
much fuperior to any prince with whom he had 
to do, when he began to govern. He was fur- 
rounded with great captains bred in former wars , 
and with great minifters bred in the fame fchool 
as himfclf. They who had worked under Mazarin, 
worked on the fame plan under him ; and as they 
had the advantage of genius and experience over 
mod; of the minifters of other countries, fo they 
had another advantage over thofe who were equal 
or fuperior to them : the advantage of lcrving a 
mailer whofe abfolute power was eftablished; and 
the advantage of a fituation wherein they might 
exert their whole capacity without contradiction; 
over that, for inftance , wherein your lordship’s 
great grand -father was placed, at the fame time, 
in England, and John de Wit in Holland. Among 
thefe minifters, COLBERT muft be mentioned par- 
ticularly upon this occafion; becaufe it was he who 
improved the wealth, and confequently the power 
of France extremely , by the order he put into 
the finances, and by the encouragement he gave 
to trade and manufactures. The foil, the climate, 
the fituation of France, the ingenuity, the induftry, 
the vivacity of her inhabitants are fuch; she has 
fo little want of the product of other countries , 
and other countries have fo many real or imagi- 
nary wants to be fupplied by her ; that when she 
is not at war with all her neighbours , when her 
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domeftic quiet is preferved and any tolerable admi- 
niftration of government prevails , she mull grow 
rich at the expence of thofe who trade , and 
even of thofe who do not open a trade, with her. 
Her bawbles , her modes , the follies and extra- f 
vagancies of her luxury, coft England, about the 
time we are fpeaking of, little lefs than eight 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling a year, and other 
nations in their proportions. Colbert made the 
mod of all thefe advantageous circumftances , and 
whilft he filled the national fpunge , he taught his 
fucceffors how to fqueeze it ; a fecret that he 
repented having difcovered , they fay , when he 
faw the immenfe fums that were neceflary to 
fupply the growing magnificence of his mafter. 

This was the character of Lewis the fourteenth, 
and this was the Rate of his kingdom at the begin- 
ning of the prefent period. If his power was great, 
his pretenfions were ftill greater He had renounced, 
and, the Infanta with his confent had renounced, 
all right to the fucceffion of Spain, in the ftrongeft 
terms that the precaution of the councils of Madrid 
could contrive. No matter; he confented to thefe 
renunciations, but your lordship will find by the 
letters of Mazarin, and by other memorials, that 
he acted on the contrary principle, from the firft, 
which he avowed foon afterwards. Such a power, 
and fuch pretenfions , should have given , one 
would think, an immediate alarm to the reft of 
Europe. Philip the fourth was broken and decayed, 
like the monarchy he governed. One of his fons 
died, as I remember, during the negociatioos that 
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preceded the year one thoufand fix hundred and 
iixty : and the furvivor, who was Charles the 
fecond , rather languished , than lived, from the 
cradle to the grave. So dangerous a contingency, 
therefore , as the union of the two monarchies of 
France and Spain, being in view forty years togeth- 
er; one would imagine that the principal powers 
of Europe had the means of preventing it conftantly 
in view during the fame time. But it was other- 
wife. France acted very fyftcmatically from the 
year one thoufand fix hundred and fixty, to the 
death of king Charles the fecond of Spain. She 
never loft fight of her great object, the fucceflion 
to the whole Spanish monarchy; and she accepted 
the will of the king of Spain in favor of the 
duke of Anjou. As she never loft fight of her 
gr?at object during this time , fo she loft no op- 
portunity of increafing her power , while she 
waited for that of fucceeding in her pretenfions. 
The two branches of Auftria were in no condi- 
tion of making a confiderable oppofition- to her 
defigns and attempts. Holland , who of all other 
powers was the moft concerned to oppofe them , 
was at that time under two influences that hindered 
her from purfuing her true Intereft. Her true 
intereft was to have ufed her utmoft endeavours 
to unite clofely and intimately with England on 
the rcfloration of king Charles. She did the 
very contrary. John de Wit , at the head of 
the Louvellein faction , governed. • The intereft 
of his party was to keep the houfe of Orange 
down ; he courted therefore the friendship of 
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France, and neglected that of England. The 
alliance between our nation and the Dutch was 
renewed, I think, #n one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty t>vo; but the latter had made a defen five 
league with France a little before, on the fuppofi- 
tion principally of a war with England. The war 
became inevitable very foon. CROMWELL had 
chaftifed them for their ufurpations in trade, and 
the outrages and cruelties they had committed; 
but he had not cured them. The fame fpirit con- 
tinued in the Dutch, the fame refentments in the 
English : and the pique of merchants became the 
pique of nations. France entered into the war on 
the fide of Holland ; but the little afliftance she 
gave the Dutch shewed plainly enough that her 
intention was to make thefe two powers wafte 
their ftrength againft one another, whilft she extend- 
ed her conquefts in the Spanish Low Countries. 
Her invafion of thefe provinces obliged De Wit 
to change his conduct. Hitherto he had been 
attached to France in the clofeft manner, had 
led his republic to ferve all the purpofes of France, 
and had renewed with the marshal D’Estrades a 
project of dividing the Spanish Netherlands between 
France and Holland, that had been taken up for- 
merly, when Richelieu made ufe of it to flatter 
their ambition , and to engage them to prolong 
the war againft Spain. A project not unlike to 
that which was held out to them by the famous 
preliminaries ,’ and the extravagant barrier- treaty , 
in one thoufand feven hundred and nine; and which 
engaged them to continue a war on the principle 
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of ambition, into which they had entered with 
more reafonable and more moderate views. 

As the private interefts of tlm two De Wits 
hindered' that common-wealth from being on her 
guard, as early as she ought to have been, againft 
France; fo the miftaken policy of the court of 
England, and the short views, and the profufe , 
temper of the prince who governed , gave great 
advantages to Lewis the fourteenth in the purfuit , 
of his defigns. He bought Dunkirk : and your 
lordship knows how great a clamor was raifed on 
that occafion againft your noble anceftor; as if he 
alone had been anfwerable for the meafure, and his 
intereft had been concerned in it. I have heard our . 
late friend IVlr. George Clark quote a witnefs, 
who was quite unexceptionable, but I cannot recal 
his name at prefent, who, many years after all 
thefe transactions, and the death of my lord Cla- 
rendon, affirmed, that the carl of Sandwich 
had owned to him, that he himfelf gave his opi- 
nion, among many others, officers, and minifters, 
for felling Dunkirk. Their reafons could not be 
good, I prefume to fay; but feveral, that might 
be plaufible at that time, are eafily gueffed. A 
prince like king Charles, who would have made 
as many bad bargains as any young fpendthrift, 
for money, finding himfelf thus backed, we may 
allure ourfelves, was peremptorily determined to 
fell: and whatever your great grand father’s opinion 
was, this I am able to pronounce upon my own 
experience, that his treaty for the fale is no proof 
he was of opinion to fell. When the refolution of 
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felling was once taken, to whom could the fale be 
made? To the Dutch? No. This meafure would 
have been at leaft as impolitic, and, in that mo- 
ment, perhaps more odious than the other. To the 
Spaniards ? T hey were unable to buy : and , as 
low as their power was funk, the principle of 
oppofing it ftill prevailed. I have fometimes 
thought that the Spaniards , who were forced to 
make peace with Portugal , and to renounce all 
claim to that crown, four or five years afterwards, 
might have been induced to take this refolution 
then , if the regaining Dunkirk without any 
expence had been a condition propofed to them; 
and that the Portuguefe , who , notwithflanding 
their alliance with England «ind the indirect fuc- 
cours that Prance afforded them , were little able, 
after the treaty efpecially, to fupport a war againfl 
Spain , might have been induced to pay the price 
of Dunkirk , for fo great an advantage as imme- 
diate peace with Spain, and the extinction of alh 
foreign pretences on their crown. But this fpecu- 
lation concerning events fo long ago palled is not 
much to the purpofe here. I proceed therefore to 
obferve, that notwithflanding the fale of Dunkirk, 
and the fecret leanings of our court to that of 
France, yet England was firft to take the alarm, 
when Lewis the fourteenth invaded the Spanish 
Netherlands in one thoufand fix hundred and fixty 
feven : and the triple alliance was the work of an 
English minifler. It was time to take this alarm; 
for from the moment that the king of France 
claimed a right to the county of Burgundy, the 
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dutchy of Brabant, and other portions of the Low 
Countries as devolved on his queen by the death 
of her father Philip the fourth, he pulled off the. 
mask entirely. Volumes were written to eftablish, 
and to refute this fuppofed right. Your lordship 
no doubt will look into a controverfy that has 
employed fo many pens and fo many fwords ; 
and I believe you will think it was fufliciently 
bold in the French , to argue from cuftoms , that 
regulated the courfe of private fuccellions in certain 
provinces , to a right of fuccecding to the fover- 
eignty of thofe provinces; and to affert the divifi- 
bility of the Spanish monarchy, with the fame 
^ breath with which they afferted the indivifibility 
of their own; although the proofs in one cafe 
were juft as good as the proofs in the other, and 
the fundamental law of indivifibility was at leaft 
as good a law in Spain, as either this or the Salique 
law was in France. But however proper it might 
be for the French and Auftrian pens to enter into 
long difeuftions , and to appeal , on this great 
occafion, to the reft of Europe ; the reft of Europe 
had a short objection to make to the plea *of 
France , which no fophifms , no quirks of 
law, could evade. Spain accepted the renunciations 
as a real fecurity: France gave them as fuch to 
Spain, and in effect to the reft of Europe. If 
they had not been thus given , and thus taken, 
the Spaniards would not have married their Infanta 
to the king of France , whatever diftrefs they 
might have endured by the prolongation of the 
war. Thefe renunciations were renunciations of all 
rights whatfoever to the whole Spanish monarchy. 
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and to every part of it. The provinces claimed by- 
France at this time were parts of it. To claim 
them , was therefore to claim the whole ; for if 
the renunciations were no bar to the rights accruing 
to Mary Theresa on the death of her father 
Philip the fourth, neither could they be any to 
the rights that would accrue to her and her chil- 
dren , on the death of her brother Charles the 
fecond : an unhealthful youth, and who at this 
inffant was in immediate danger of dying; for to 
all the complicated diflempers he brought into the 
world with him, the fmall-pox was added. Your 
lordship fees how the fatal contingency of uniting 
the two monarchies of France and Spain Hared 
mankind in the face; and yet nothing, that I can 
remember, was done to prevent it: not fo much 
as a guaranty given, or a declaration made to affert 
the validity of thefe renunciations, and for fecuring 
the effect of them. The triple alliance indeed flop- 
ped the progrefs of the French arms, and produced 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. But England, Swe- 
den , and Holland, the contracting powers in this 
alliance, feemed to look, and probably did look, 
no farther. France kept a great and important part 
of what she had furprized or ravished , or pur- 
chafed ; for we cannot fay with any propriety that 
she conquered : and the Spaniards were obliged to 
fet all they faved to the account of gain. The 
German branch of Auflria had been reduced very 
low in power and in credit under Ferdinand the 
third, by the treaties of Weftphalia , as I have 
faid already. Llwis the fourteenth maintained v 
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during many years, the influence thefe treaties had 
given him among the princes and Rates of the 
empire. The famous capitulation made at Frankfort 
on the election of Leopold, who fucccedcd Fer- 
dinand about the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and fifty feven, was encouraged by the intrigues 
of France: and the power of France was looked 
upon as the foie power that could ratify and fecurc 
effectually the obfervation of the conditions then 
made. The league of the Rhine was not renewed 
I believe after the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty fix; but though this league was not 
renewed , yet fome of thefe princes and Rates 
continued in their old engagement with France: 
whilft others took new engagements on particular 
occafions, according as private and fometimes 
very paultry interefls, and the emiffaries of France 
in all their little courts, difpofed them. In short 
the princes of Germany shewed no alarm at the 
growing ambition and power of Lewis the four- 
teenth, but contributed to encourage one, and to 
confirm the other. In fuch a Rate of things the 
German branch was little able to affiR the Spanish 
branch againR France, either in the war that ended 
by the Pyrenean treaty, or in that we are fpeaking 
of here, the short war that began in one thoufand 
fix hundred and fixty feven , and was ended by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty eight. But it was not this alone 
that difabled the emperor from acting with vigor 
in the caufe of his family then , nor that has 
rendered the houfe of AuRria a dead weight uport 
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all her allies ever fince. Bigotry, and its infeparable 
companion, cruelty, as well as the tyranny and 
avarice of the court of Vienna, created in thofe 
days, and has maintained in ours, almoft a perpe- 
tual diverfion of the imperial arms from all effectual 
oppofition to France. I mean to fpeak of the trou- 
bles in Hungary. Whatever they became in their 
progrefs , they were caufed originally by the 
ufurpations and perfecutions of the emperor : and 
when the Hungarians were called rebels firft, they 
were called fo for no other reafon than this, that 
they would not be slaves. The dominion of the 
emperor being lefs fupportable than that of the 
Turks, this unhappy people opened a door to 
the latter to infeft the empire, inftead of making 
their country what it had been before, a barrier 
againft the Ottoman power. France became a fure, 
though fecret ally of the Turks, as well as the 
Hungarians, and has found her account in it, by 
keeping the emperor in perpetual alarms on that 
fide, while she has ravaged the empire and the 
Low Countries on the other. Thus we faw, thirty 
two years ago, the arms of France and Bavaria in 
poffeffion of Palfau, and the malcontents of Hun- 
gary in the fuburbs of Vienna. In a word, when 
Lewis the fourteenth made the firft effa^ of his 
power, by the war of one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty feven , and founded , as it were , the 
councils of Europe concerning his pretenfions on 
the Spanish fucceffion , he found his power to be 
great beyond what his neighbours or even he per- 
haps thought it: great by the wealth, and greater 
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by the united fpirit of his people ; greater ftill by 
the ill policy, and divided interefts that governed 
thofe who had a fuperior common intereft to 
oppofe him. He found that the members of the 
triple alliance did not fee, or feeing did not think 
proper to own that they faw, the injuftice , and 
the confequence of his pretenfions. They content- 
ed themfelves to give to Spain an act of guaranty 
for fecuring the execution of the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle. He knew even then how ill' the guaranty 
would be obferved by two of them at leaft , by 
England and by Sweden. The treaty itfelf was 
nothing more than a compofition between the 
bully and the bullied. Tournay, and Lisle, and 
Douay , and other places that I have forgot, were 
yielded to him : and he reftored the county of 
Burgundy, according to the option that Spain 
made , againft the intereft and expectation too of 
the Dutch, when an option was forced upon her. 
The king of SPAIN compounded for his polfeffion: 
. but the emperor compounded at the fame time for 
his fucceflion , by a private eventual treaty of 
partition, which the commander of Gremonville 
and the count of Aversbekg figned at Vienna. 
The fame Leopold, who exclaimed fo loudly, in 
one thotofand fix hundred and ninety eight, againlt 
any partition of the Spanish monarchy, and refufed 
to fubmit to that which England and Holland 
had then made, made one himfelf in one thoufand 
fix hundred and fixty eight, with fo little regard 
to thefe two powers , that the whole ten provin- 
ces were thrown into the lot of France. 
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There is no room to wonder if fuch experience 
as Lewis the fourteenth had upon this occafion , 
and fuch a face of affairs in Europe, rafting his 
hopes, raifed his ambition: and if, in making 
peace at Aix la Chapelle, he meditated a new 
war , the war of one thoufand fix hundred and 
feventy two; the preparations he made for it, by 
negotiations in all parts, by alliances wherever 
he found ingreffion , and by the increafe of his 
forces, were equally proofs of ability, induftry, 
and power. I shall not defcend into thefe par- 
ticulars: your lordship will find them pretty well 
detailed in the memorials of that time. But one of 
the alliances he made I mud mention , though I 
mention it with the utmoft regret and indignation. 
England was fatally engaged to act a part in this 
confpiracy againft the peace and the liberty of 
Europe , nay , againft her own peace and her own 
liberty ; for a bubble’s part it was, equally wicked 
and impolitic. Forgive the terms I ufe, my lord, 
none can be too ftrong. The principles of the. 
triple alliance , juft and wife , and worthy of a 
king of England, were laid afide. Then, the 
progrefs of the French arms was to be checked , 
the ten provinces were to be hived, and by having 
them the barrier of Holland was to be preferved. 
Now, we joined our counfels and our arms to 
thofe of France, in a project that could not be 
carried on at all, as it was eafy to forefee, and 
as the event shewed, unlefs it was carried on 
againft Spain , the emperor , and moll of the 
princes of Germany, as well as the Dutch; and 
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which could not be carried on fuccefsfnlly , with- 
out leaving the ten provinces entirely at the 
mercy of France and giving her pretence and 
opportunity of ravaging the empire, and extending 
her conqueds on the Rhine. The medal of Van 
BeuninGHEN, and other pretences that France 
took, for attacking the dates of the Low Countries 
were ridiculous. They impofed on no one: and 
the true object of Lewis the fourteenth was 
manifed to all. But what could a king of England 
mean? Charles the fecond had reafons of refent- 
ment againd the Dutch , and jud ones too no 
doubt. Among the red, it was not eafy for him 
to forget the affront he had differed , and the lofs 
he had fudained , when, depending on the peace 
that was ready to be figned, and that was figned 
at Breda in July, he neglected to fit out his fleet; 
and when that of Holland , commanded by 
Ruyier, with Cornelius De Wit on board 
as deputy or commiflioner »f the dates, burnt his 
ships at Chatham in June. The famous perpetual 
edict, as it was called but did not prove, in the 
event, againd the election of a date-holder, which 
John De Wit promoted, carried, and obliged 
the prince of Orange to fwear to maintain a 
very few days after the conclufion of the peace at 
Breda, might be another motive in the bread of 
king Charles the fecond: as it was certainly a 
pretence of revenge on the Dutch , or at lead on 
the De NVits and the Louvedein faction, that 
ruled almod defpotically in that commonwealth. 
But it is plain that neither thefe reafons, nor 
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others of a more ancient date , determined him to 
this alliance with France ; fince he contracted the 
triple alliance within four or five months after the 
two events,. I have mentioned, happened. What 
then did he mean ? Did he mean to acquire one 
of the feven provinces , and divide them , as the 
Dutch had twice treated for the divifion of the 
ten, with France? I believe not; but this I 
believe , that his inclinations were favourable to 
the popish intereft in general , and that he meant 
to make himfelf more abfolute at home; that he 
thought it necelfary to this end to humble the 
Dutch , to reduce their power , and perhaps to 
change the form of their government: to deprive 
his fubjects of the correfpondence with a neigh- 
bouring proteftant and free ftate , and of all hope 
of fuccour and fupport from thence in their 
oppofition to him ; in a word to abet the defigns 
of France on the continent, that France might 
abet his defigns on his own kingdom. This, I 
fay, I believe; and this I should venture to atfirm, 
if I had in my hands to produce , and was at 
liberty to quote, the private relations I have read 
formerly, drawn up by thofe who were no enemies 
to fuch defigns , and on the authority of thofe 
who were parties to them. But whatever king 
Charles the fecond meant, certain it is that his 
conduct eftablished the fuperiority of France in 
Europe. 

But this charge, however, mud not be confined 
to him alone. Thofe who were nearer the danger, 
thofe who were expofed to the immediate attacks 
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of France , and even thofe who were her rivals 
for the fame fucceflion, having either aflifted her* 
or engaged to remain neuters , a ftrange fatality 
prevailed , and produced fuch a conjuncture as 
can hazily be paralleled in hiftory. Your lordship 
will obfcrve with aftonishment even in the 
beginning of the year one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy two , all the neighbours of France 
acting as if they had nothing to fear from her, 
and fome as if they had much to hope, by helping 
her to opprefs the Dutch and sharing with her 
the fpoils of that commonwealth. “ Delenda eft 
„ Carthago, ” was the cry in England, and feemed 
too a maxim on the continent. 

In the courfe of the fame year, you will obferve 
that all thefe powers took the alarm , and began 
to unite in oppofition to France. Even England 
thought it time to interpofe in favor of the Dutch. 
The confequences of this alarm , of this fudden 
turn in the policy of Europe , and of that which 
happened by the malfacre of the De Wits, and 
the elevation of the prince of Orange, in the 
government of the feven provinces , faved thefe 
provinces , and flopped the rapid progrefs of the 
arms of France. Lewis the fourteenth indeed 
furprifed the feven provinces in this war, as he 
had furprifed the ten in that of one thoufand fix 
hundred and fixty feven , and ravaged defencelefs 
countries with armies fufficient to conquer them 
if they had been prepared to relift. In the war 
of one thoufand fix hundred and feventy two , he 
had little lefs than one hundred and fifty thoufand. 
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men on foot , befides the bodies of English , 

Swifs, Italians, and Swedes, that amounted to 
thirty or forty thoufand more. With this mighty 
force he took forty places in forty days, impofed 
extravagant conditions of peace , pla the 
monarch a little while at Utrecht; and ifc foon as 
the Dutch recovered from their confternation , 
and , animated by the example of the prince of 
Orange and the hopes of fuccour, refufed thefe 
conditions , he went back to Verfailles , and left 
his generals to carry on his enterprize: which they 
did with fo little fuccefs, that Grave and Maeftricht 
alone remained to him of all the boafted conquefts 
he had made ; and even thefe he offered two years 
afterwards to reftore , if by that conceflion he 
could have prevailed on the Dutch at that time 
to make peace with him. But they were not yet 
difpofed to abandon their allies; for allies now 
they had. The emperor and the king of Spain j 

had engaged in the quarrel againft France, and 
many of the princes of the empire had done the 
fame ; not all. The Bavarian continued obftinate 
in his neutrality, and to mention no more, the 
Swedes made a great diverfion in favor of France 
in the empire; where the duke of Hanover abetted 
their defigns as much as he could , for he was a 
zealous partifan of France, though the other princes 
of his houfe acted for the common caufe. I defeend 
into no more particulars. The war that Lewis the 
fourteenth kindled by attacking in fo violent a 
manner the Dutch commonwealth, and by making 
fo arbitrary an ufe of his firft fuccefs, became gene- 
ral , in the Low Countries , in Spain , in Sicily , 
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on the upper and lower Rhine , in Denmark , in 
Sweden, and in £he provinces of Germany belong- 
ing to thefe two crowns; on the Mediterranean, 
the Ocean, and the Baltic. France fupported this 
war with advantage on every fide: and when your 
lordship confiders in what manner it was carried 
on againft her, you will not be furprifed that she 
did fo. Spain had fpirit, but too little ftrength 
to maintain her power in Sicily, where Medina 
had revolted; to defend her frontier on that fide 
of the Pyrenees; and to refill the great efforts of 
the French in the Low Countries. The empire 
was divided ; and , even among the princes who 
acted againft: France , there was neither union in 
their councils, nor concert in their projects, nor 
order in preparations, nor vigor in execution: and, 
to lay the truth, there was not, in the whole con- 
federacy , a man whofe abilities could make him 
a match for the prince of Conde or the marshal 
of TurennE; nor many who were in any degree 
equal to Luxemburg, Crequi, Schomberg, and 
other generals of inferior note , who commanded 
the armies of France. The emperor took this Very 
time to make new invafions on the liberties of 
Hungary, and to opprefs his proteftant fubjects. 
The prince of Orange alone acted with invincible 
firmnefs, like a patriot, and a hero. Neither the f 
reductions of France nor thofe of England, neither 
the temptations of ambition nor thofe of private 
interell could make him fwerve from the' true 
intereft of his country , nor from the common 
interell of Europe. He had raifed more fieges, 
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and loft more battles , it was faid , than any general 
of his age had done. Be it fo.* But his defeats 
were manifeftly due in great meafure to circum- 
ftances independent on him: and that fpirit, which 
even thefe defeats could not deprefs , was all his 
own. He had difficulties in his own commonwealth; 
the governors of the Spanish Low Countries eroded 
his meafures fometimes: the German allies difap- 
pointed and broke •them often: and it is not im- 
probable that he was frequently betrayed. He 
was fo perhaps even by Souches, the imperial 
general: a Frenchman according to Bayle, and a 
penfioner of Louvois according to common report, 
and very ftrong appearances. He had not yet credit 
and authority fufficient to make him a centre of 
union to a whole confederacy , the foul that animat- 
ed and directed fo great a body. He came to be 
fuch afterwards ; but at the time fpoken of he 
could not take fo great a part upon him. No other 
prince or general was equal to it: and the confe- 
quences of this defect appeared almoft in every 
operation. France was furrounded by a multitude 
of enemies , all intent to demolish her power. 
Brit, like the builders of Babel , they fpoke dif- 
ferent languages : and as thofe could not build , 
thefe could not demolish , for want of underftand- 
ing one another. France improved this advantage 
by her arms , and more by her negotiations. 
Nimeghen was , after Cologn , the feene of thefe. 
England was the mediating power, and I know 
not whether our Charles the fecond did not 
ferve her purpofes more ilfefully in the latter, and 
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under the character of mediator , than he did or 
could have done by joining his arms to her’s, and 
acting as her ally. The Dutch were induced to 
fign a treaty with him, that broke the confederacy, 
and gave great advantage to France: for the pur- 
port of it was to oblige France and Spain to 
make peace on a plan to be propofed to them , 
and no mention was made in it of the other allies 
that I remember. The Dutch were glad to get 
out of an expenfive war. France promifed to 
reftore Maeftricht to them , and Maeftricht was 
the only place that remained unrecovered of all 
they had loft. They dropped Spain at Nimeghen, 
as they had dropped France at Munft’er, but many 
circumftances concurred to give a much worfe 
grace to their abandoning of Spain , than to their 
abandoning of France. I need not fpecify them. 
This only I would obferv'e : when they made a 
feparate peace at Munfter, they left an ally who 
was in condition to carry on the war alone with 
advantage, and they prefumed to impofe no terms 
upon him: when they made a feparate peace at 
Nimeghen , they abandoned an ally who was in 
no condition to carry on the war alone , and who 
was reduced to accept whatever terms the com- 
mon enemy preferibed. In their great diftrefs in 
one thoufand fix hundred and feventy three, they 
engaged to reftore Maeftricht to the Spaniards as 
foon as it should be retaken: it was not retaken, 
and they accepted it for themfelves as the price of 
the feparate peace they made with France. The 
Dutch had engaged farther, to make neither peace 
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nor truce with the king of France , till that 
prince confented to reftore to Spain all he had 
conquered fince the Pyrenean treaty. But , far 
from keeping this promife in any tolerable degree, 
Lewis the fourteenth acquired , by the plan im- 
pofed on Spain at Nimeghen , befides the county 
of Burgundy , fo many other countries and towns 
on the fide of the ten Spanish provinces , that 
thefe, added to the places he kept of thofe which 
had been yielded to him by the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle (for fome of little confequence he reftored) 1 
put into his hands the principal ftrength of that 
barrier, againft which we goaded ourfelves almoft 
to death in the laft great war; and made good 
the flying of the marshal of Schomberg , that to 
attack this barrier was to take the bead by his 
horns. I know very well what may be faid to 
excufe the Dutch. The emperor was more intent 
to tyrannize his fubjects on one fide, than to 
defend them on the other. He attempted little 
againft France, and the little he did attempt was 
ill ordered, and worfe executed. The affiftance 
of the princes of Germany was often uncertain , 
and always expenfive. Spain was already indebted 
to Holland for great fums; greater ftill muft be 
advanced to her if the war continued : and expe- 
rience shewed that France was able, and would 
continue , to prevail againft her prefent enemies. 

The triple league had flopped her progrefs, and 
obliged her to abandon the county of Burgundy; 
but Sweden was now engaged in the war on the 
fide of Fiance , as England had been in the 
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beginning of it: and England was now privately 
favorable to her intereds , as Sweden had been in 
the beginning of it. The whole ten provinces 
would have been fubdued in the courfe of a few 
campaigns more : and it was better for Spain and 
the Dutch too , that part should be faved by 
accepting a fort of compofition , than the whole 
be rifqued by refufing it. This might be alledged 
to excufe the conduct of the States General, in 
impofing hard terms on Spain ; in making none 
for their other allies , and in Signing alone : by 
which deps they gave France an opportunity that 
she improved with great dexterity of management, 
the opportunity of treating with the confederates 
one by one, and of beating them by detail in the 
cabinet , if 1 may fo fay , as she had often done 
in the field. I shall not compare thefe reafons, 
which were but too well founded in fact , and 
muff appear plaufible at lead, with other confider- 
ations that might be , and were at the time , 
infilled upon. I confine myfelf to a few obferva- 
tions, which every knowing and impartial man 
mud admit. Your lordship will obferve , fird , 
that the fatal principle of compounding with Lewis 
the fourteenth, from the time that his pretenfions, 
his power, and the ufe he made of it, began to 
threaten Europe, prevailed dill more at Nimeghen 
than it had prevailed at Aix: fo that although he 
did not obtain to the full all he attempted, yet the 
dominions of France were by common confent, on 
every treaty, more and more extended; her bar- 
riers on all Tides were more and more drengthened ; 
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thofe of her neighbours were more and more 
weakened; and that power, which was to affert 
one day, againft the reft of Europe, the pretended 
rights of the houfe of Bourbon to the Spanish 
monarchy , was more and more eftablished , and 
rendered truly formidable in fuch hands at leaft, 
during the courfe of the firft eighteen years of the 
period. Your lordship will pleafe to obferve , in 
the fecond place , that the extreme weaknefs of 
one branch of Auftria, and the miferable conduct 
of both ; the poverty of fome of the princes of 
the empire, and the difunion , and, to fpeak 
plainly, the mercenary policy of all of them; in 
short, the confined views, the falfe notions, and, 
to fpeak as plainly of my own as of other nations, 
the iniquity of the councils of England , not only 
hindered the growth of this power from being 
flopped in time, but nurfed it up into ftrength 
almoft infuperable by any future confederacy. A 
third obfervation is this : If the excufes made for 
the conduct of the Dutch at Nimeghen are not 
fufficient , they too mud come in for their share 
in this condemnation , even after the death of the 
De Wits; as they were to be condemned mod 
juftly, during that adminiftration , for abetting and 
favoring France. If thefe excufes , grounded on 
their inability to purfue any longer a war, the 
principal profit of which was to accrue to their 
confederates, for that was the cafe after the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and feventy three , or 
one thoufand fix hundred and feventy four, and 
the principal burden of which was thrown on them 
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by their confederates; if thefe are fufficient, they 
should not have acted for decency’s fake as well 
as out 0/ good policy, the part they did act in 
one thoufand feven hundred and eleven and one 
thoufand feven hundred and twelve, towards the 
late queen, who had complaints of the fame kind, 
in a much higher degree and with circumftances 
much more aggravating , to make of them , of the 
emperor , and of all the princes of Germany ; and 
who was far from treating them and their other 
allies, at that time, as they treated Spain and their 
other allies in one thoufand fix hundred and 
feventy eight. Immediately after the Dutch had 
made their peace , that of Spain was figned with 
France. The emperor’s treaty with this crown 
and that of Sweden was concluded in the following 
year: and Lewis the fourteenth being now at 
liberty to affift his ally, whilft he had tied up the 
powers with whom he had treated from aflifting 
theirs, he foon forced the king of Denmark and 
the elector of Brandenburg to reftore all they 
had taken from the Swedes, and to conclude the 
peace of the north. In all thefe treaties he gave 
the law , and he was now at the higheft point of 
his grandeur. He continued at this point for feveral 
years, and in this heighth of his power he prepared 
thofe alliances againft it, under the weight of which 
he was at lull well-nigh opprefl'ed; and might have 
been reduced as low as the general intereft of 
Europe required, if fome of the caufes, which 
worked now , had not continued to work in his 
favor , and if his enemies had not proved , in their 
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turn of fortune , as infatiable as profperity had 
rendered him. 

After he had made peace with all the powers 
with whom he had been in war, he continued to 
vex both Spain and the empire, and to extend his 
conquefts in the Low Countries , and on the 
Rhine , both by the pen and the fword. He 
erected the chambers of JMetz and of Brifach , 
where his own fubjects were profecutors, witnclfes, 
and judges all at once. Upon the decifions of 
thefe tribunals , he feized into his own hands, 
under the notions of dependencies and the pretence 
of reunions, whatever towns or dillricts of country 
tempted his ambition , or fuited his conveniency : 
and added, by thefe and by other means, in the 
fhidft of peace, more territories to thofe the late 
treaties had yielded to him , than he could have 
got by continuing the war. He acted afterwards, 
in the fupport of all this, without any bounds or 
limits. His glory was a *reafon for attacking 
Holland in one thoufand fix hundred and feventy 
two, and his conveniency a reafon for many of 
the attacks he made on others afterwards. He 
took Luxemburg by force: he ftole Strasburg; 
he bought Caflal : and , whilft he waited the 
opportunity of acquiring to his family the crown 
of Spain , he was not without thoughts , nor 
hopes perhaps , of bringing into it the imperial 
crown likewife. Some of the cruelties he exercifed 
in the empire may be aferibed to his difappoint- 
ment in this view : I fay fome of them , becaufe 
in the war that ended by the treaty of Nimeghen, 
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lie had already exercifed many. Though the French 
writers endeavour to slide over them , to palliate 
them, and to impute them particularly to the 
English that were in their fervice, for even this 
one of their writers has the front to advance : 
yet thefe cruelties unheard of among civilized 
nations, muff be granted to have been ordered 
by the counfels , and executed by the arms of 
France , in the Palatinate , and in other parts. 

If Lewis the fourteenth could have contented 
liimfelf with the acquifitions that were confirmed 
to him by the treaties of one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy eight, and one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy nine, and with the authority and 
reputation which he then gained; it is plain that 
he would have prevented the alliances that were 
afterwards formed againft him , and that he might 
have regained his credit amongft the princes of 
the empire , where he had one family-alliance by 
the marriage of his brother to the daughter of the 
elector Palatine , and another by that of his fon 
to the filler of the elector of Bavaria ; where 
Sweden was clofely attached to him , and where 
the fame principles of private intereft would have 
foon attached others as clofely. He might have 
remained not only the principal , but the directing 
power of Europe, and have held this rank with 
all the glory imaginable, till the death of tire 
king of Spain , or fome other object of great 
ambition , had determined him to act another 
part. But , inftead of this , he continued to vex 
and provoke all thofe who were, unhappily for 
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them, his neighbours, and that, in many inftances, 
for trifles. An example of this kind occurs to me. 
On the death of the duke of Deux Ponts, he 
feized that little inconfidcrable dutchy, without 
any regard to the indifputable right of the king 
of Sweden, to the fervices that crown had 
rendered him, or to the want he might have of 
that alliance hereafter. The confequence was, 
that Sweden entered , with the >. emperor , the 
king of Spain, the elector of Bavaria, and the 
States General, into the alliance of guaranty, as 
it was called , about the year one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty three , and into the famous 
league of Augsburg , in one thoufand fix hundred 
and eighty fix. 

Since I have mentioned this league, and fince 
we may date from it a more general and a more 
concerted oppofition to France than there had 
been before ; give me leave to recal fome of the 
reflections that have prefented themfelves to my 
mind, in confidering what I have read, and what 
1 have heard related , concerning the paflages of 
that time. They will be of ufe to form our 
judgment concerning later paflages. If the king 
of France became an object of averfion on 
account of any invafions he made, any deviations 
from public faith , any barbarities exercifed where 
his arms prevailed , or the perfecution of his 
proteftant fubjects ; the emperor deferved to be 
fuch an object, at lead as much as he, on the 
fame accounts. The emperor was fo too, but 
with this difference relatively to the political 
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fyftem of the weft: the Auftrian ambition and 
bigotry exerted themfelves in diftant countries , 
whofe interefts were not confidered as a part of 
this fyftem ; for, otherwife there would have been 
as much reafon for allifting the people of Hungary 
and of Tranfyl vania againft the emperor, as there 
had been formerly for allifting the people' of the 
feven united provinces againft Spain , or as . there 
have been lately for aftifting them againft France: 
but the ambition and bigotry of Lewis the 
fourteenth were exerted in the Low Countries, on 
the Rhine, in Italy, and in Spain , in the very 
midft of this fyftem, if I may fay fo, and with 
fuccefs that could not fail to fubvert it in time. 
The power of the houfe of Auftria, that had been 
feared too long, was feared no longer: and that 
of the houfe of Bourbon , by having been feared 
too late, was now grown terrible. The emperor 
was fo intent on the eftablishment of his abfolute 
power in Hungary , that he expofed the empire’ 
doubly to defolation and ruin for the fake of it. 
He left the frontier almoft quite defencelefs on the 
fide of the Rhine, againft the inroads and ravages 
of France : and by shewing no mercy to the 
Hungarians, nor keeping any faith with them, he 
forced that miferable people into alliances with 
the Turk, who invaded the empire and befieged 
Vienna. Even this event had no effect upon him- 
Your lordship will find, that Sobieski king of 
Poland, who had forced the Turks to raife the 
fiege, and had fixed the imperial crown that 
tottered on his head, could not prevail on him 
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to take thofe meafures by which alone it was 
poflible to cover the empire , to fecure the King 
of Spain , and to reduce that power which was 
probably one day to difpute with him this prince’s 
fucceffion. TtKELi and the malcontents made 
fuch demands as none but a tyrant could 
refufe, the prefervation of their ancient privile- 
ges, liberty of confcience, the convocation of a 
free diet or parliament , and others of lefs 
importance. All was in vain. The war con- 
tinued with them, and with the Turks, 
and France was l£ft at liberty to push her enter- 
prifes almoft without oppofition, againft Germany 
and the Low Countries. The diflrefs in both was 
fo great, that the States General faw no other 
expedient for Hopping the progrefs of the French 
arms, than a ceffation of hoftili ties , or a truce of 
twenty years; which they negotiated, and which 
was accepted by the emperor and the king of 
Spain, on the terms that Lewis the fourteenth 
thought fit to offer. By thefe terms he was to 
remain in full and quiet pofTeflion of all he had 
acquired fince the years one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy eight, and one thoufand fix hundred 
and feventy nine ; among which acquifitions that 
of Luxemburg and that of Strasburg were compre- 
hended. 1 The conditions of this truce were fo 
advantageous to France, that all her intrigues 
were employed to obtain a definitive treaty of 
peace upon the fame conditions. But this was neith- 
er the interefl nor - the intention of the other 
contracting powers. The imperial arms had been 
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very fuccefsful againft the Turks. This fuccefs, as 
well as the troubles that followed upon it in the 
Ottoman armies , and at the Porte , gave a reafon- 
able expectation of concluding, a peace on that 
fide: and, this peace concluded, the emperor, and 
the empire , and the king of Spain would have 
been in a much better pofture to treat with France. 
With thefe views, that were wife and juft, the 
league of Augsburg was made between the emperor, 
the kings of Spain and Sweden as princes of the 
empire , and the other circles and princes. This 
league was purely defensive. An exprefs article 
declared it to be fo: and as it had no other regard, 
it was not only conformable to the laws and con- 
ftitutions of the empire, and to the practice of all 
nations, but even to the terms of the act of truce 
fo lately concluded. This pretence therefore for 
breaking the truce, feizing the electorate of Cologn, 
invading the Palatinate , befieging Philipsburg , 
and carrying unexpected and undeclared war into 
the empire, could not be fupported: nor is it 
poffible to read the reafons published by France 
at this time, and drawn from her fears of the 
imperial power, without laughter. As Irttle pretence 
® was there to complain, that the emperor refufed 
to convert at once the truce into a definitive 
treaty; fince, if he had done fo, he would have 
confirmed in a lump , and without any difcuflion, 
all the arbitrary decrees of thofe chambers, or 
courts, that France had erected to cover her ufurp- 
ations; and would have given up almoft a fixth 
part of the provinces of the empire , that France 
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one way or other had poffeffed herfelf of. The 
pretenfions of the Dutchefs of Orleans on the 
fucceflion of her father , and her brother , which 
were difputed by the then elector Palatine , and 
were to be determined by the laws and cuftoras 
of the empire, afforded as little pretence for begin- 
ning this war, as any of the former allegations. 
The exclufion of the cardinal of Furstenberg, 
who had been elected to the archbishoprick of 
Cologn, was capable of being aggravated : but 
even in this cafe his mofl chriftian majeffy oppofed 
his judgment and his authority againft the judg- 
ment and authority of that holy father; whofe 
eldeft fon he was proud to be called. In short, the 
true reafon why Lewis the fourteenth began that 
cruel war with the empire, two years after he had 
concluded a ceffation of hoftilities for twenty, was 
this: he refolved to keep what he had got; and 
therefore he refolved to encourage the Turks to 
continue the war. He did this effectually , by 
invading Germany at the very inftant when the 
Sultan was fuing for peace. Notwithftanding this, 

' the Turks were in treaty again the following 
year : and good policy should have obliged the 
emperor, fince he could not hope to carry on this * 
war and that againft France, at the fame time, 
with vigor and effect, to conclude a peace with 
the leaft dangerous enemy of the two. The decifion 
of this difpute with France could not be deferred, 
his defigns againft the Hungarians were in part 
accomplished, for his fon was declared king, and 
the fettletnent of that crown in his family was 
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made ; and the reft of thefe, as well as thofe that 
he formed againft the Turks, might be deferred. 
But the councils of Vienna judged differently, and 
infilled even at this critical moment on the molt 
exorbitant terms; on fome of fuch a nature, that 
the Turks shewed more humanity and a better 
fenfe of religion in refilling , than they in asking 
them. Thus the war went on in Hungary, and 
proved a conftant diverfion in favor of France, 
during the whole courfe of that which Lewis the 
fourteenth began at this time: for the treaty of 
Carlowitz was pofterior to that of Ryfwic. The 
Empire, Spain, England, and Holland engaged in 
the war with France and on them the emperor left 
the burden of it. In the short war of one thoufand 
fix hundred and fixty feven, he was not fo much 
as a party, and inftead of affifting the king of 
Spain, which, it muft be owned, he was in no 
good condition of doing, he bargained for dividing 
that prince’s fuccelfion, as I have obferved above. 
In the war of one thoufand fix hundred and fe- 
venty two he made fo&e feeble efforts. In this of 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty eight he did 
flill lefs: and in the war which broke out at the 
beginning of the prefent century he did nothing, 
at leaft after the firft campaign in Italy, and after the 
engagements that England and Holland took by 
the grand alliance. In a word, from the time that 
an oppofition to France became a common caufe 
in Europe, the houfe of Auftria has been a clog 
upon it in many inftances, and of confiderable 
affiftance to it in none. The acceffion of England 
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to this caufe , which was brought about by the 
revolution of one thoufand fix hundred and eighty 
eight, might have made amends, and more than 
amends, one would think, for this defect, and 
have thrown fuperiority of power and of fuccefs 
on the fide of the confederates, with whom she 
took part againft France. This, I fay, might be 
imagined , without over-rating the power of Eng- 
land, or undervaluing that of France; and it was 
imagined at that time. How it proved otherwife 
in the event; how France came triumphant out of 
the war that ended by the treaty of Ryfwic , and 
though she gave up a great deal, yet preferved 
the greateft and the bell part of her conquefts 
and acquifitions made fince the treaties of Weft- 
phalia, and the Pyrenees; how she acquired, by 
the gift of Spain , that whole monarchy for one 
of her princes, though she had no reafon to expect 
the leall part of it without a war at one time, 
nor the great lot of it even by a war at any time; 
in short, how she wound .up advantageously the 
ambitious fyflem she had been fifty years in weav- 
ing ; how she concluded a war , in which she was 
defeated on every fide , and wholly exhaufted, 
with little diminution of the provinces and barriers 
acquired to France, and with the quiet polfeflion 
of Spain and the Indies to a prince of the houfe 
of Bourbon: all this, my lord, will be the fubject 
of your refearches, when you come down to the 
latter part of the laft period of modern hiftory. 
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The fame fubject continued from the year one 
thoufand fix hundred and eighty-eight 


OUR lordship will find , that the objects 
propofed by the alliance of one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and eighty nine between the emperor and the 
States, to which England acceded , and which 
was the foundation of the whole confederacy then 
formed, were no lefs than to reftore all things to 
the terms of the Weftphalian and Pyrenean treaties, 
by the war; and to preferve them in that ftate, 
after the war, by a defenfive alliance and guaranty 
of the fame confederate powers againft France. 
The particular as well as general meaning of this 
engagement was plain enough : and if it had not 
been fo , thefenfe of it would have been fufficiently 
determined , by that feparate article , in which 
England and Holland obliged themfelves to alfift 
the “ houfe of Auftria , in taking and keeping 
„ poffeflion of the Spanish monarchy, whenever 
„ the cafe should happen of the death of Charles 
„ the fecond, without lawful heirs. ” This engage- 
gement was double, and thereby relative to the 
whole political fyftem of Europe, alike affected by 
the power and pre tendons of France. Hitherto the 
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power of France had been alone regarded, and her 
pretenfions feemed to have been forgot: or to 
what purpofe should they have been remembered, 
whilft Europe was fo unhappily conftituted, that 
the ftates , at whofc expence she increafed her 
power, and their friends and allies, thought that 
they did enough upon every occafion if thefy made 
fome tolerable compofition with her? They who 
were not in circumftances to refufe confirming 
prefent, were little likely to take effectual meafures 
againfl future ufurpations. But now , as the alarm 
was greater than ever, by the outrages that France 
had committed ; and the intrigues she had carried 
on ; by the little regard she had shewn to public 
faith, and by the airs of authority she had afTumed 
twenty years together: fo was the fpirit againfl 
her railed to an higher pitch, and the means of 
reducing her power , or at leaft of checking it, 
were increafed. The princes and ffates who had 
neglected or favored the growth of this power, 
which all of them had done in their turns , faw 
their error; faw the neceffity of repairing it, and 
few that unlefs they could check the power of 
France , by uniting with a power fuperior to her’s , it 
would be impoffible to hinder her from fucceeding 
in her great defigns on the Spanish fucceffion. The 
court of England had fubmitted, not many years 
before , to abet her ufurpations , and the king of 
England had {looped to be her penfioner. But the 
crime was not national. On the contrary, the 
nation had cried out loudly againfl it, even whilft 
it was committing: and as foon as ever the abdjb 
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cation of king James, and the elevation of the 
prince of Orange to the throne of England hap- 
pened, the nation engaged with all imaginable zeal 
in the common caufe of Europe, to reduce the 
exorbitant power of France, to prevent her future 
and to revenge her pall attempts; for even a fpirit 
of revenge prevailed , and the war was a war of 
anger as well as of intereft. 

Unhappily this zeal was neither well conducted, 
nor well feconded. It was zeal without fuccefs in 
the firft of the two wars that followed the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty-eight; and 
zeal without knowledge, in both of them. I enter 
into no detail concerning the events of thefe two 
wars. This only I obferve on the firft of them, 
that the treaties ofRyfwic were far from anfwering 
the ends propofed and the engagements taken by 
the firft grand alliance. The power of France, with 
refpect to extent of dominions and ftrength of 
barrier , was not reduced to the terms of the 
Pyrenean treaty, no nor; to thofe of the treaty of 
Nimeghen. Lorraine was reftored indeed with very 
confiderable referves , and the places taken or 
ufurped on the other fide of the Rhine: but then 
Strasburg was yielded up abfolutely to France by 
the emperor, and by the empire. The conceflions 
to Spain were great, but fo were the conquefts 
and the encroachments made upon her by France, 
fince the treaty of Nimeghen: and she got little 
at Ryfwic, I believe nothing more than she had 
faved at Nimeghen before. All thefe conceflions, 
however, as well as the acknowledgment of king 
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Willtam, and others made by Lewis the four- 
teenth after he had taken Ath and Barcelona, even 
during the courfe of the negotiations , compared 
with the Ioffes and repeated defeats of the allies 
t and the ill ftate of the confederacy, furprifed the 

generality of mankind, who had not been accuf- 
' tomed to fo much moderation and generofity on 

the part of this prince. But the pretenfions of the 
boufe of Bourbon on the Spanish fucceffion re- 
mained the fame. Nothing had been done to 
weaken them ; nothing was prepared to oppofe 
them : and the opening of this fucceffion was vifi- 
bly at hand: fqr Charles the fecond had been 
in immediate danger of dying about this time. His 
death could not be a remote event: and all the 
good queen’s endeavours to be got with child had 
proved ineffectual. The league diffolved, all the 
forces of the confederates difperfed , and many 
disbanded ; France continuing armed , her forces 
by fea and land increafed and held in readinefs to 
act on all Tides, it was plain that the confederates 
had failed in the firft object of the grand alliance, 
that of reducing the power of France; by fucceed- 
ing in which alone they could have been able to 
keep the fecond engagement , that of fecuring the 
fucceffion of Spain to the houfe of Auflria. 

After this peace, what remained to be done? 
In the whole nature of things there remained but 
three. To abandon all care of the Spanish fuccef- 
fion was one; to compound with France upon 
this fucceffion was another; and to prepare, like 
her , during the interval of peace , to make an 
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advantageous war whenever Charles the fecond 
should die, was a third. Now the fir ft of thefc 
"was to leave Spain, and, in leaving Spain, to 
leave all Europe in fome fort at the mercy of 
Trance; fince whatever difpofition the Spaniards 
should make of their crown , they were quite 
unable to fupport it againft France; fince the 
emperor could do little without his alliance; and 
fince Bavaria , the third pretender , could do (till 
]efs, and might find, in fuch a cafe, his account 
perhaps better in treating with the houfe of Bour- 
bon than with that of Auftria. More needs not be 
faid on this head; but on the other two, which 
I shall confider together, feveral facts are proper 
to be mentioned , and feveral reflections neceflary 
to be made. 

"We might have counter-worked, no doubt, in 
their own methods of policy,, the councils of 
France, who made peace to diffolve the confede- 
racy, and great conceffions, with very fufpicious 
generofity, to gain the Spaniards: we might have 
waited, like them, that is in arms, the death of 
Charles the fecond, and have fortified in the mean 
time the difpofitions of the king, the court, and 
people of Spain, againft the pretenfions of France: 
we might have made the peace, which was made 
fome time after that, between the emperor and 
the Turks, and have obliged the former at any 
rate to have fecured the peace of Hungary, and to 
have prepared, by thefe and other expedients, for 
the war that would inevitably break out on the 
death of the king of SPAIN. 
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But all fuch meafures were rendered impracti- 
cable, by the emperor chiefly. Experience had 
shewn, that the powers who engaged in alliance 
with him rauft expect to take the whole burden 
of his caufe upon themfelves; and that Hungary 
would maintain a perpetual diverfion in favor of 
France, fince he could not refolve to lighten the 
tyrannical yoke he had eftablished in that country 
and in Tranfilvania, nordiis minifters to part with 
the immenfe confifcations they had appropriated 
to themfelves. Paft experience shewed this: and 
the experience that followed confirmed it very 
fatally. But further; there was not only little 
affiftance to be expected from him by thofe who 
should engage in his quarrel: he did them hurt of 
another kind , and deprived them of many advan- 
tages by falfe meafures of policy and unskilful 
negotiations. Whilft the death of Charles the 
fecond was expected almoft daily , the court of 
Vienna feemed to have forgot the court of Madrid, 
and all the pretenfions on that crown. When the 
count d’Harrach was fent thither, the imperial 
councils did fomething worfe. The king of Spain 
was ready to declare the archduke Charles his 
fuccefTor; he was defirous to .have this young 
prince fent into Spain: the bent of the people was 
in favor of Auftria, or it had been fo, and might 
have been eafily turned the fame way again: at 
court no cabal was yet formed in favor of Bour- 
bon , and a very weak intrigue was on foot in 
favor of the electoral prince of Bavaria. Not 
only Charles might have been on the fpot ready 
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to reap the fucceflion , but a German army might 
have been there to defend it; for the court of 
Madrid infilled on having twelve thoufand of thefe 
troops, and, rather than not to have them offered 
to contribute to the payment of them privately : 
becaufe it would have been too unpopular among 
the Spaniards, and too prejudicial to the Auftrian 
intereft, to have had it known that the emperor 
declined the payment of a body of his own troops 
that were demanded to fecure that monarchy to 
bis fon. Thefe propofals were half refufed, and half 
evaded : and in return to the offer of the crown 
of Spain to the archduke, the imperial councils 
asked the government of Milan for him. They 
thought it a point of deep policy to fecure the 
Italian provinces , and to leave to England and 
Holland the care of the Low countries, of Spain, 
and the Indies. By declining thefe propofals the 
houfe of Auftria renounced in fome fort the whole 
fucceflion : at lead she gave England and Holland 
reafons, whatever engagements thefe powers had 
taken, to refufe the harder task of putting her 
into polfeffion by force; when she might, and 
would not, procure to the English and Dutch, 
and her other allies , the eafier task of defending 
her in this poffeffion. 

I said that the meafures mentioned above-were 
rendered impracticable, by the emperor chiefly, 
becaufe they were rendered fo likewife by other 
circumllances at the fame conjuncture. A principal 
one I shall mention* and it shall be drawn from 
the date of our own country, and the difpofltion 
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of our people. Let us take this up from king 
William’s acceflion to our crown. During the 
whole progrefs that Lewis the fourteenth made 
towards fuch exorbitant power , as gave him well 
grounded hopes of acquiring at lall to his family 
the Spanish monarchy , England had been either 
an idle fpectator of all that palled on the continent, 
or a faint and uncertain ally againft France , or a 
warm and fure ally on her fide , or a partial mediator 
between her and the powers confederated in their 
common defence. The revolution produced as 
great a change in our foreign conduct, as in our 
domeffic eftablishment : and our nation engaged 
with great fpirit in the war of one thoufand fix 
hundred and eighty eight. But then this fpirit was 
rash, prefumptuous, and ignorant, ill conducted 
at home , and ill feconded abroad : all which has 
been touched already. We had waged no long 
wars on the continent , nor been very deeply 
concerned in foreign confederacies , fince the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The hiftory 
of Edward the third, however, and of the firft 
twelve or fifteen years of Henry the fixth might 
have taught us fome general but ufeful leffons , 
drawn from remote times, but applicable to the 
prefent. So might the example of Henry the 
eighth, who fquandered away great fums for the 
profit of taking a town or the honor of having 
an emperor in his pay; and who divided afterwards 
by treaty the kingdom of France between himfelf 
and Charles the fifth, with fuccefs fo little 
anfvyerable to fuch an undet taking, that it is hard 
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to believe liis imperial and English majefly were 
both in earneft. If they were fo , they were both 
the bubbles of their prefumption. But it feems 
more likely that Henry the eighth was bubbled 
on this occafion by the great hopes that Charles 
held out to flatter his vanity: as he had been 
bubbled by his father-in-law Ferdinand, at the 
beginning of his reign , in the war of Navarre. 
But thefe reflections were not made , nor had we 
enough confidered the example of Elizabeth , 
the laft of our princes who had made any con- 
fiderable figure abroad , and from whom we might 
have learned to act with vigor , but to engage 
with caution, and always to proportion our aifift- 
ance according to our abilities, and the reab 
neceflities of our allies. The frontiers of France 
were now fo fortified , her commerce and her 
naval force were fo encreafed , her armies were 
grown fo numerous , her troops were fo difeiplined, 
fo inured to war, and fo animated by a long 
courfe of fuccefsful campaigns , that they who 
looked on the fituation of Europe could not fail . 
to fee how difficult the entcrprife of reducing her 
power was become. Difficult as it was, we were 
obliged , on every account and by reafons of all 
kinds, to engage in it: but then we should have 
engaged with more forecaft, and have conducted 
ourfelves in the management of it, not with lefs 
alacrity and fpirit, but with more order, more 
oeconomy , and a better application of our efforts. 
But they who governed were glad to engage us 
at any rate : and we entered on this great fcheme 
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of action , as our nation is too apt to do , hurried 
on by the ruling paflion of the day. I have been 
told by feveral , who were on the ftage of the 
world at this time, that the generality of our 
people believed, and were encouraged to believe, 
the war could not be long , if the king was 
vigorously fupported : and there is a humdrum 
fpeech of a fpeaker , of the houfe of commons , I 
think , who humbly defired his majefty to take 
this opportunity of reconquering his ancient dutchy 
of Aquitain. We were foon awakened from thefe 
gaudy dreams. In feven or eight years no impreffion 
had been made on France, that was befieged as it 
were on every fide : and after repeated defeats in 
the Low Countries, where king William laid 
the principal ftrefs of the war, his foie triumph 
was the retaking of Namur, that had been taken 
by the French a few years before. Unfuftained 
by fuccefs abroad , we are not to wonder that the 
fpirit flagged at home; nor that the difcontents of 
thofe who were averfe to the eftablished govern- 
ment, uniting with the far greater number of thofe 
who disliked the adminiftration, inflamed the general 
difcontents of the nation, opprefled with taxes, 
pillaged by ufurers, plundered at fea, and difap- 
pointed at land. As we run into extremes always, 
fome would have continued this war at any rate, 
even at the fame rate : but it was not poflible 
they should prevail in fuch a fituation of affairs , 
and fuch a difpofition of minds. They who got 
by the war, and made immenfe fortunes by the 
neceflities of the public, were not fo numerous 
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nor fo powerful , as they have been fince. The 
moneyed intereft was not yet a rival able to cope 
with the landed intereft , either in the nation or 
in parliament The great corporations that had 
been erected more to ferve the turn of party, than 
for any real national ufe, aimed indeed even then 
at the ftrength and influence which they have, 
fince acquired in the legislature; but they had not 
made the fame progrefs by promoting national 
corruption , as they and the court have made 
fince. In short , the other extreme prevailed. The 
generality of people grew as fond of getting out 
of the war, as they had been of entering into it: 
and thus far perhaps , confidering how it had been 
conducted , they were not much to be blamed. 
But this was not all; for when king William 
had made the peace, our martial fpirit became at 
once fo pacific, that we feemed refolved to meddle 
no more in the affairs of the continent, at leaft to 
employ our arms no more in the quarrels that 
might arife there: and accordingly we reduced our 
troops in England to feven thoufand men. 

I have fometimes confidered , in reflecting on 
thefe paflages, what I should have done , if I had 
fat in parliament at that time; and have been forced 
to own myfelf , that I should have voted for 
disbanding the army then; as I voted in the follow^ 
b ing parliament for cenfuring the partition - treaties. 
I am forced to own this , becaufe I remember how 
imperfect my notions were of the fituation of 
Europe in that extraordinary crifis, and how much 
0 I faw the true intereft of my own country in an 
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half light. But, my lord, I own it with fome 
shame ; becaufe in truth nothing could be more 
abfurd than the conduct we held. What! becaufe 
we had not reduced the power of France by the 
war, nor excluded the houfe of Bourbon from the 
Spanish fucceffion , nor compounded with her 
upon it by the peace; and becaufe the houfe of 
Auftria had not helped herfelf, nor put it into 
our power to help her with more advantage and 
better profpect of fuccefs — were we to leave that 
whole fucceffion open to the invafions of France , 
and to 'fuffer even the contingency to fubfift , of 
feeing thofe monarchies united? What! becaufe it 
was become extravagant, after the trials fo lately 
made , to think ourfelves any longer engaged by 
treaty , or obliged by good policy , to put the 
houfe of Auftria in pofteffion of the whole Spanish 
monarchy , and to defend her in this pofteffion 
by force of arms , were we to leave the whole at 
the mercy of F ranee? If we were not to do fo , 
if we were not to do one of the three things that 
I faid above remained to be done, and if the emperor 
put it out of our power to do another of them 
with advantage; were we to put it ftill more out 
of our power , and to wait unarmed for the death 
of the king of Spain? In fine, if we had not the 
profpect of difputing with France, fo fuccefsfully 
as we might have had it, the Spanish fucceffion, ' 
whenever it should be open; were we not only 
to shew by difarming, that we would not difpute 
it at all , but to cenfure likewife the fecond of 
the three things mentioned above, and which king 
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WILLIAM put in practice, the compounding with 
France, to prevent if poflible a war, in which 
we were averfe to engage? 

Allow me to push thefe reflections a little 
further , and to obferve to your lordship , that if 
the propofal of fending the archduke into Spain 
had been accepted in time by the imperial court, 
and taken effect and become a meafure of the 
confederacy , that war indeed would have been 
protracted; but France could not have hindered 
the paflage of this prince and his German forces : 
and our fleet would have been better employed 
in efcorting them , and in covering the coafts of 
Spain and of the dominions of that crown both 
in Europe and in America , than it was in fo 
many unmeaning expeditions from the battle of 
La Hogue to the end of the war. France indeed 
would have made her utmoft efforts to have had 
fatisfaction on her pretenfions , as ill founded as 
they were. She would have ended that war, as 
we began the next , when we demanded a 
reafonable fatisfaction for the emperor : and though 
I think that the allies would have had , in very 
many refpects , more advantages in defending 
Spain, than in attacking France; yet, upon a 
fuppofition that the defence would have been as 
ill conducted as the attack was, and that by con- 
fequence, whether Charles the fecond had lived 
to the conclufion of this war, or had died before 
it , the war muft have ended in fome partition or 
other; this partition would have been made by 
the Spaniards themfelves. They had been forced 
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to compound with France on her former preten- 
fions , and they muft and they would have com- 
pounded on thefc, with an Aullrian prince on 
the throne, juft as they compounded, and probably 
much better than they compounded , on the 
pretenfions we fupported againft them, when they 
had a prince of Bourbon on their throne. France 
could not have diftreffed the Spaniards, nor have 
over-run their monarchy, if they had been united; 
and they would have been united in this cafe, 
and fupported by the whole confederacy : as we 
diftreffed both France and them, over-run their 
monarchy in one hemifphere , and might have 
done fo in both , when they were difunited , and 
fupported by France alone. France would not 
have acted, in fuch negotiations, the ridiculous 
part which the emperor acted in thofe that led 
to the peace of Utrecht, nor have made her 
bargain worfe by neglecting to make it in time. 
But the war ending as it did, though I cannot fee 
how king William could avoid leaving the 
crown of Spaiu and that entire monarchy at the 
diferetion of Lewis the fourteenth , otherwife 
than by compounding to prevent a new war 
he was in no fort prepared to make ; yet it is 
undeniable, that, by confenting to a partition of 
their monarchy, he threw the Spaniards into the 
arms of France. The firft partition might have 
taken place, perhaps, if the electoral prince of 
Bavaria had lived , whom the French and 
Spaniards too would have feen much more 
yyillingly than the archduke on the throne of 
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Sp ain. For among all the parties into which that 
court was divided in one thoufand fix hundred 
and ninety eight , when this treaty was made , 
that of Auftria was grown the weakeft , by the 
difguft taken at a German queen , and at the 
rapacity and inlolence of her favorites. The 
French were looked upon with efteem and kind- 
nefs at Madrid ; but the Germans were become , 
or growing to be, objects of contempt to the 
minifters , and of averfion to the people. The 
electoral prince died in one thoufand fix hundred 
and ninety nine. The ftar of Auftria , fo fatal to 
all thofe who were obftacles to the ambition of 
that houfe , prevailed; as the elector expreffed 
bimfelf in the fii£ pangs of his grief. The ftate 
of things changed very much by his death. The 
archduke was to have Spain and the Indies, 
according to a fecond partition : and the Spaniards, 
who had expreffed great refentment at the firft , 
were pushed beyond their bearing by this. They 
foon appeared to be fo; for the fecond treaty of 
partition was figned in March one thoufand feven 
hundred ; and the will was made , to the beft. of 
my remembrance , in the October following. I 
shall not enter here into many particulars concern- 
ing thefe great events. They will be related 
faithfully, and I hope fully explained , in a work 
which your lordship may take the trouble very 
probably of perufing fome time or other , and 
which I shall rather leave , than give to the 
public. Something however muft be faid more, 
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to continue and wind up this fummary of the 
latter period of modern hiftory. 

France then faw her advantage, and improved 
it no doubt, though not in the manner, nor with 
the circumftances , that fome lying fcriblers of 
memorials and anecdotes have advanced. She had 
fent one of the ableft men of her court to that of 
Madrid, the marshal of Harcourt , and she had 
ftipulated in the fecond treaty of partition, that 
the archduke should go neither into Spain nor the 
dutchy of Milan, during the life of Charles the 
fecond. She was willing to have her option 
between a treaty and a will. By the acceptation 
of the will , all king William's meafures were 
broke. He was unprepared fo^war as much as 
when he made thefe treaties to prevent one; and 
if he meant in making them , what fome wife , 
but refining men have fufpccted , and what I 
confefs I fee no reafon to believe, only, to gain 
time by the difficulty of executing them , and to 
prepare for making war, whenever the death of 
the king of Spain should alarm mankind , and 
roufe his own fubjects out of their inactivity and 
neglect of foreign interefts , if f# , he was difap- 
pointed in that too; for France took polTeflion of 
the whole monarchy at once, and with univerfal 
concurrence, at leaft without oppofition or diffi- 
culty, in favor of the duke of Anjou. By what 
has been obferved, or hinted rather very shortly, 
and I fear a little confufedly , it is plain that 
reducing the power of France , and fecuring the 
whole Spanish fucceflion to the houfe of Auftria, 
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were two points that k,ing William, at the head 
of the British and Dutch commonwealths and of 
the greatefl confederacy Europe had feen , was 
obliged to give up. All the acquifitions that 
France cared to keep for the maintenance of her 
power were confirmed to her by the treaty of 
Ryfwic: and king William allowed, indirectly 
at leaft, the pretenfions of the houfe of Bourbon 
to the Spanish fucceflion , as Lewis the fourteenth 
allowed, in the fame manner, thofe of the houfe 
of Auftria , by the treaties of partition. Strange 
fituation! in which no expedient remained to 
prepare for an event, vifibly fo near, and of fuch 
vafi: importance as the death of the king of Spain, 
but a partition ‘ of his monarchy, without his 
confent, or his knowledge! If king William had 
not made this partition, the emperor would have 
# made one , and with as little regard to trade , to 
the barrier of the feven provinces, or to the 
general fyftem of Europe, as had been shewed by 
him when he made the private treaty with France 
already mentioned, in one thoufand fix hundred 
and fixty eight. The minifters of Vienna 'Were 
not wanting to ' infinuate to thofe of France 
overtures of a feparate treaty , as more conducive 
to tfceir common interefts than the acceflion of 
his imperial majefty to that of partition. But the 
councils of Versailles judged vtry reafortably, that 
a partition made with England and Holland Would 
be more effectual than any other * if a partition 
was to take place: and that fuch a partition would 
be juft as effectual as one made with the emperor, 
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to furnish arguments to the emifTaries of France, 
and motives to the Spanish councils , if a will in 
favor of France could be obtained. I repeat it 
again; I cannot fee what king William could 
do in fuch circumftances as he found himfelf in 
after thirty years ftruggle, except what he did: 
neither can I fee how he could do what he did, 
efpecially after the refentment expreffed by the 
Spaniards, and the furious memorial prefented by 
Canales on the conclufion of the firft treaty of 
partition, without apprehending that the confe- 
quence would be a will in favor of France. He 
was in the worft of all political circumftances, and 
that wherein no one good meafure remains to be 
taken; and out of which he left the two nations, 
at the head of whom he had been fo long, to fight 
and negotiate themfelves and their confederates , as 
well as they could. 

When this will was made and accepted , Lewis 
the fourteenth had fucceeded , and the powers in 
oppofition to him had failed , in all the great ob- 
jects of intereft and ambition , which they had kept 
in fight for more than forty years; that is, from 
the beginning of the prefen t period. The actors 
changed their parts in the tragedy that followed. 
The power , that had fo long and fo cruelly at- 
tacked, was now to defend, the Spanish monarchy: 
and the powers , that had fo long defended , were 
now to attack it. Let us fee how this was brought 
about : and that we may fee it the better , and 
make a better judgment of all that pafled from the 
death of Charles the fecond to the peace of 
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Utrecht, let us go back to the time of his death, 
and confider the circumftances that formed this 
complicated ftate of affairs in three views; a view 
of right, a view of policy, and a view of power. 

The right of fuccecding to the crown of Spain 
would have been undoubtedly in the children of 
Maria Theresa, that is, in the houfe of Bourbon; 
if this right had not been barred by the folemn 
renunciations fo often mentioned. The pretenfions 
of the houfe of Auftria were founded on thefe 
renunciations, on the ratification of them by the 
Pyrenean treaty, and the confirmation of them by 
the will of Philip the fourth. The pretenfions of 
the houfe of Bourbon were founded on a fuppo 
fition , it was indeed no more , and a vain one too, 
that thefe renunciations were in their nature null. 
On this foot thife difpute of riglit flood during the 
life of Charles the fecond , and on the fame it 
would have continued to Hand even after his death, 
if the renunciations had remained unshaken; if his 
will, like that of his father, had confirmed them, 
and had left the crown , in purfuance of them , to 
the houfe of Auflria. But the will of Charles 
the fecond , annulling thefe renunciations , took 
away the foie foundation of the Auflrian preten- 
fions; for, however this act might be obtained, 
it was juft as valid as his father’s, and was con- 
firmed by the univerfal concurrence of the Spanish 
nation to the new fettlement he made of that crown. 
Let it be , as I think it ought to be, granted, that 
the true heirs could not claim againft renunciations 
that were, if I may fay fo , conditions of their 
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birth : but Charles the fecond had certainly as 
good a right to change the courfe of fucceffion 
agreeable to the order of nature and the conftitu- 
tion of that monarchy, after his true heirs were 
born, as Philip the fourth had to change it con- 
trary to this order and this conftitution, before 
they were born , or at any other time. He had 
as good a right, in short, to difpenfe with the 
Pyrenean treaty, and to fet it afide in this refpect, 
as his father had to make it: fo that the renun- 
ciations being annulled by that party to the 
Pyrenean treaty who had exacted them , they 
could be deemed no longer binding, by virtue of 
this treaty , on the party who had made them. 
The foie queftion that remained therefore between 
thefe rival houfes, as to right, was this, whether 
the engagements taken by Lewis the fourteenth 
in the partition treaties obliged him to adhere to the 
terms of the laft of them in all events, and to 
deprive his family of the fucceffion which the king 
of Spain opened , and the Spanish nation offered 
to them; rather than to depart from a compofition 
he had made , on pretenfions that were difputable 
then, but were now out of difpute? It may be 
faid, and it was faid , that the treaties of partition 
being abfolute, without any condition or exception 
relative to any difpofition the king of Spain had 
made or might make of his fucceffion, in favor of 
Bourbon or Auftria; the difpofition made by his 
will, in favor of the duke of Anjou, could not 
affect the engagements fo lately taken by Lewis 
the fourteenth in thefe treaties , nor difpenfe with 
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a literal obfervation of them. This might be true 
on ftrict principles of juftice; but I apprehend that 
none of thefe powers, who exclaimed fo loudly 
againft the perfidy of France in this cafe , would 
have been more fcrupulous in a parallel cafe. The 
maxim ‘ fummum jus eft fumma injuria ’ would 
have been quoted, and the rigid letter of the treaties 
would have been foftened by an equitable inter- 
pretation of their fpirit and intention. His imperial 
majefty , above all , had not the Jeaft color of 
right to exclaim againft France on this occafion ; 
for in general , if his family was to be ftripped of 
all the dominions they have acquired by breach 
of faith , and means much worfe than the accepta- 
tion of the will , even allowing all the invidious 
circumftances imputed to the conduct of France 
to be true , the Auftrian family would fink from 
their prefent grandeur to that low ftate they were 
in two or three centuries ago. In particular , the 
emperor, who had conftantly refufed to accede to 
the treaties of partition , or to fubmit to the dif- 
pofitions made by them , had not the leaft plau- 
fible pretence to object to Lewis the fourteenth, 
that he departed from them. Thus, 1 think, the 
right of the two houfes ftood on the death of 
Charles the fecond. The right of the Spaniards, 
an independent nation , to regulate their own fuc- 
ceffion , or to receive the prince whom their dying 
monarch had called to it; and the right of England 
and Holland to regulate the fucceffion , to divide, 
and parcel out this monarchy in different lots, 
it would be equally foolish to go about to 
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eftablish. One is too evident , the other too 
abfurd , to admit of any proof. But enough 
has been faid concerning a right , which was 
in truth little regarded by any of the parties 
concerned immediately or remotely in the whole 
courfe of thefe proceedings. Particular interefts 
were alone regarded, and thefe were purfued as 
* ambition, fear, refentment, and vanity directed: 
I mean the ambition of the two houfes contending 
for fuperiority of power; the fear of England and 
Holland left this fuperiority should become too 
great in either; the refentment -of Spain at the 
difmemberment of that monarchy projected by the 
partition -treaties; and the vanity of that nation, 
as well as of the princes of the houfe of Bourbon : 
for as vanity mingled with refentment to make 
the will , vanity had a great share in determining 
the acceptation of it. 

Let us now confider the fame conjuncture in a 
view of policy. The policy of the Spanish councils 
was this. They could not brook that their 
monarchy should be divided : and this principle 
is exprelfed ftrongly in the .will of Charles the 
fecond, where he exhorts his fubjects not to fuffer any 
difmemberment or diminution of a monarchy founded 
by his predeceffors with fo much glory. Too weak 
to hinder this difmemberment by their own ftrength, 
too well apprifed of the little force and little views 
of the court of Vienna , and their old allies having 
engaged to procure this difmemberment even by 
force of arms; nothing remained for them to do, 
upon this principle, but to detach France from the 
engagements of the partition treaties , by giving 
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their whole monarchy to a prince of the honfe of 
Bourbon. As much as may have been faid con- 
cerning the negotiations of France to obtain a will 
in her favor , and yet to keep in referve the ad-, 
vantages ftipulated for her by the partition- treaties 
if fuch a will could not be obtained, and though 
I am perfuaded that the marshal of Harcourt , 
who helped to procure this will , made his court 
to Lewis the fourteenth as much as the marshal 
of Tallard, who negotiated the partitions; yet 
it is certain, that the acceptation of the will was 
not a meafure definitively taken at Verfailles when 
the king of Spain died. The alternative divided 
thofe councils, and, without entering at this time 
into the arguments urged on each fide, adhering 
to the partitions feemed the caufe of France , 
accepting the will that of the houfe of Bourbon. 

If has been faid by men of great weight in the 
councils of Spain, and was faid at that time by 
men as little fond of the houfe of Bourbon, or of 
the French nation, as their fathers had been; that 
if England and Holland had not formed a confe- 
deracy and begun a war, they would have made 
Philip the fifth as good a Spaniard as any of the 
preceding Philips, and not have endured the in- 
fluence of French councils in the adminiftration of 
their government : but that we threw them entire- 
ly into the hands of France when we began the 
war, becaufe the fleets and armies of this crown 
being neceflary to their defence, they could not 
avoid fubmitting to this influence as long as the 
fame neceffity continued ; and , in fact , we have 
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feen that the influence lafted no longer. But not- 
withftanding this, it muft be confefled, that a war 
was unavoidable. The immediate fecuring of com- 
merce and of barriers, the preventing an union of 
the two monarchies in fome future time, and the 
prefervation of a certain degree at leaft of equality- 
in the fcales of power, were points too important 
to England ,. Holland , and the reft of Europe, to 
be refted on the moderation of French , and the 
vigor of Spanish councils, under a prince of the 
houfe of France. If fatisfaction to the houfe of 
Auftria , to whofe rights England and Holland 
shewed no great regard whilft they were better 
founded than they were fince the will , had been 
alone concerned; *a drop of blood fpilt, or five 
shillings fpent in the quarrel , would have been too 
much profufion. But this was properly the fcale 
into which it became the common intereft to throw 
all the weight that could be taken out of that of 
Bourbon. And therefore your lordship will find, that 
when negotiations with d’Avaux were fet on foot 
in Holland to prevent a war, or rather on our part to 
gain time to prepare for it, in which view the Dutch 
and we had both acknowledged Philip king of 
Spain ; the great article we infifted on was, that rea- 
fonable fatisfaction should be given the emperor , 
upon his pretenflons founded on the treaty of parti- 
tion. We could do no otherwife ; and France, who 
offered to make the treaty of Ryfwic the foundation 
of that treaty, could do no otherwife than refufe to 
con Cent that the treaty of partition should be fo , 
after accepting the will , and thereby engaging to 
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oppofe all partition or difmemberment of the Spa- 
nish monarchy. I should mention none of the 
other demands of England and Holland, if I could 
neglect to point out to your lordship's obfervation , 
that the fame artifice was employed at this time, 
to perplex the more a negotiation that could not 
fucceed on other accounts , as we faw employed 
in the courfe of the war , by the English and 
Dutch minifters, to prevent the fuccefs of negotia- 
tions that might, and ought to have fucceeded. 
The demand I mean is that of “ a liberty not only 
„ to explain the terms propofed , but to increafe 
„ or amplify them in the courfe of the negotiation. ” 
I do not remember the words, but this is the fen- 
fe , and this was the meaning of the confederates 
in both cafes. 

In the former, king William was determined 
to begin the war by all the rules of good policy ; 
fince he could not obtain, nay fince France could 
not grant in that conjuncture, nor without being 
forced to it by a war, what he was obliged by 
thefe very rules to demand. He intended therefore 
nothing by this negotiation , if it may be called 
fuch , but to preferve forms and appearances , and 
perhaps, which many have fufpected, to have time 
to prepare, as I hinted juft now, both abroad and 
at home. Many things concurred to favor his pre- 
parations abroad. The alarm, that had been given 
by the acceptation of the will, was increafed by 
every ftep that France made to fecure the effect 
of it. Thus, for inftance, the furprifing and feizing 
the Dutch troops, in the fame night, and at the 
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fame hour , that were difpcrfed in the garrifons of 
the Spanish Netherlands, was not excufed by the 
neceflity of fecuring thofe places to the obedience 
of Philip , nor foftened by the immediate difmif- 
fion of thofe troops. The impreffion it made was 
much the fame as thofe of the furprifes and feizures 
of France in former ufurpations. No one knew 
then, that the fovereignty of the ten provinces was 
to be yielded up to the elector of Bavaria: and 
every one faw that there remained no longer any 
barrier between France and the feven provinces. 

At home, the difpofition of the nation was abso- 
lutely turned to a war with France, on the death 
of king James the fecond, by the acknowledgment 
Lewis the fourteenth made of his fon as king of 
England. I know what has been faid in excnfe for • 
this meafure, taken as I believe, on female impor- 
tunity; but certainly without any regard to public 
faith , to the true intereft of France in thofe cir- 
cumftances , or to the true intereft of the prince 
thus acknowledged, in any. It was faid, that the 
treaty of Ryfwic obliging his moftchriftian majefty 
only not to difturb king William in his poflef- 
fion , he might , without any violation of it, have 
acknowledged this prince as king of England ; 
according to the political cafuiftry of the French , 
and the example of France, who finds no fault 
with the powers that treat with the kings of Eng- 
land, although the kings of England retain the 
title of kings of France ; as well as the example of 
Spain , who makes no complaints that other ftates 
treat with the kings of France, although the kings 
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of France retain the title of Navarre. But befides 
that the examples arc not appofite , becaufe no 
other powers acknowledge in form the king of 
England to be king of France, nor the king of 
France to be king of Navarre ; with what face 
could the French excufe this meafure? Could they 
excufe it by urging that they adhered to the ftrict 
letter of one article of the treaty of Ryfwic, 
againft the plain meaning of that very article, and 
againft the whole tenor of that treaty; in the fame 
breath with which they juftified the acceptation 
of the will , by pretending they adhered to the 
fuppofed fpirit and general intention of the treaties 
of partition, in contradiction to the letter, to the 
fpecific engagements , and to the whole purport 
of thofe treaties? This part of the conduct 
of Lewis the fourteenth may appear juftly the 
more furprifing, becaufe in moft other parts of his 
conduct at the fame time, and in fome to his difad- 
vantage, he acted cautiously, endeavoured to calm 
the minds of his neighbours , to reconcile Europe 
to his grandfon’s elevation , all to avoid all shew 
of beginning hoflilities. 

Though king William was determined to 
engage in a war with France and Spain, yet the 
fame good policy, that determined him to engage, 
determined him not to engage too deeply. The 
engagement taken in the grand alliance of one 
thoufand feven hundred and one is, “To procure 
„ an equitable and reafonable fatisfaction to his 
„ imperial majefty for his pretenfion to the Spanish 
„ fucceffion; and futlicient fecurity to the king of 
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„ England, and the States General, for their 
„ dominions, and for the navigation and commerce 
„ of their fubjects , and to prevent the union of 
„ the two monarchies of France and Spain. ” As 
king of England , as ftateholder of Holland , he 
neither could , nor did engage any further. It may 
be difputed perhaps among fpeculative politicians, 
whether the balance of power in Europe would 
have been better preferved by that fcheme of 
partition, which the treaties, and particularly the 
laft of them , propofed , or by that which the 
grand alliance propofed to be the object of the 
war? I think there is little room for fuch a difpute, 
as I shall have occafion to fay hereafter more ex- 
presly. In this place I shall only fay , that the 
object of this war, which king WILLIAM medi- 
tated, and queen Anne waged, was a partition, 
by which a prince of the houfe of Bourbon, already 
acknowledged by us and the Dutch as king of 
Spain, was to be left on the throne of that dif- 
membered monarchy. The wifdom of thofe coun- 
cils faw that the peace of Europe might be reftored 
and fecured on this foot, and that the liberties of 
Europe would be in no danger. 

The feales of the balance of power will never 
be exactly poized, nor in the precife point of 
equality either difcernible or necellary to be dif- 
cerned. It is fufficient in this, as in other human 
affairs, that the deviation be not too great. Some 
there will always be. A conftant attention to thefe 
deviations is therefore neceffary. When they are 
little, their incrcafe may be eafily prevented by 
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early care and the precautions that good policy 
fuggefts. But when they become great for want 
of this care and thefe precautions, or by the force 
of unforefeen events , more vigor is to be exerted 
and greater efforts to be made. But even in fuch 
cafes , much reflection is neceflary on all the cir- 
cumftances that form the conjuncture ; left , by 
attacking with ill fuccefs, the deviation be con- 
firmed j and the power that is deemed already 
exorbitant become more fo; and left, by attacking 
with good fuccefs, whilft one fcale is pillaged, too 
much weight of power be thrown into the other. 
In fuch cafes , he who has confidered, in the 
hiftories of former ages , the ftrange revolutions 
that time produces , and the perpetual flux and 
reflux of public as well as private fortunes , of 
kingdoms and ftates as well as of thofe who 
govern or are governed in them , will incline to 
think , that if the feales can be brought back by 
a war, nearly, though not exactly, to the point 
they were at before this great deviation from it, 
the reft may be left to accidents, and to the ufe 
that good policy is able to make of them. 

When Charles the fifth was at the heighth of 
bis power, and in the zenith of his glory , when 
a king of France and a pope were at once his 
prifoners ; it muft be allowed, that, his fituation 
and that of his neighbours compared ; they had 
as much at leaft to fear from him and from the 
Jhoufe of Auftria, as the neighbours of Lewis the 
fourteenth had to fear from him and from the houfe 
of Bourbon, when, after all his other fuccefs, one 
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of his grandchildren was placed on the Spanish 
throne. And yet among all the conditions of the 
feveral leagues againft Charles the fifth, I do not 
remember that it was ever ftipulated , that “ no 
„ peace should be made with him as long as he 
„ continued to be emperor and king of Spain; 
„ nor as long as any Auftrian prince continued 
„ capable of uniting on his head the Imperial and 
3, Spanish crowns. ” 

If your lordship makes the application, you will 
find that the difference of fome circumftances does 
not hinder this example from being very appofite, 
and ftrong to the prefent purpofe. Charles the 
fifth was emperor and king of Spain; but neither 
was Lewis the fourteenth king of Spain , nor 
Philip the fifth king of France. That had hap- 
pened in one inftance , which it was apprehended 
might happen in the other. It had happened , and 
it was reafonably to be apprehended that it might 
happen again, and that the Imperial and Spanish 
crowns might continue , not only in the fame 
family, but on the fame heads; for meafures were 
taken to fecure the fucceflion of both to Philip 
the fon of Charles. We do not find however 
that any confederacy was formed, any engagement 
taken , or any war made , to remove or prevent 
this great evil. The princes and Rates of Europe 
contented themfelves to oppofe the defigns of 
Charles the fifth , and to check the growth of 
his power accafionally , and as intereft invited, 
or neceffity forced them to do; not conftantly. 
They did perhaps too little againft him , and 
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fometimes too much for him : but if they did too 
little of one kind , time and accident did the reft. 
Diftinct dominions, and different pretenfions, cre- 
ated contrary interefts in the houfe of Auftria : 
and on the abdication of Charles the fifth, his 
‘brother fucceeded , not his fon , to the empire. 
The houfe of Auftria divided into a German and 
a Spanish branch : and if the two branches came 
to have a mutual influence on one another and 
frequently a common intereft, it was not till one 
of them had fallen from grandeur, and till the 
other was rather aiming’ at it, than in pofleffion 
of it. In short Philip was excluded from the 
imperial throne by fo natural a progreflion of 
caufes and effects, arifing not only in Germany 
but in his own^family, that if a treaty had been 
made to exclude him from it in favor of Ferdi- 
nand , fufih a treaty might have been faid very 
probably to have executed itfelf. 

The precaution I have mentioned , and that was 
neglected in this cafe without any detriment to 
the common caufe of Europe, was not neglected in 
the grand alliance of one thoufand feven hundred 
and one. For in that , one of the ends propofed 
by the war is, to obtain an effectual fecurity 
againft the contingent union of the crowns of 
France and Spain. The will of Charles the fecond 
provides againft the fame contingency : and this 
great principle of preventing too much dominion 
and power from falling to the lot of either of the 
families of Bourbon or Auftria , feemed to be 
agreed on all fides; finee in the partition- treaty 
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the fame precaution was taken again ft an union of 
the Imperial and Spanish crowns. King William 
was enough piqued againft h ranee. His ancient 
prejudices were ftrong and well founded. He had 
been worded in war, over-reached in negotiation, 
and perfonally affronted by her. England and 
Holland were fufficiently alarmed and animated, 
and a party was not wanting , even in our island, 
ready to approve any engagements he would have 
taken againft France and Spain, and in favor of 
the houfe of Auftria; though we were lefs con- 
cerned, by any national intereft, than any other 
power that took part in the war, either then, 
or afterwards. But this prince was far from taking 
a part beyond that which the particular interefts 
of England and Holland, and the^general intereft 
of Europe , neceflarily required. Pique mult have 
no more a place than affection , in delib?rations of 
this kind. To have engaged to dethrone Philip, 
out of refentment to Lewis the fourteenth, would 
have been a refolution worthy of Charles the 
twelfth, king of Sweden, who facrificed his country, 
his people, and liimfelf at laft , to his revenge. 
To have engaged to conquer the Spanish monarchy 
for the houle of Auftria, or to go, in favor of 
that family, one ftep beyond thofe that were ne- 
ceffary to keep this houfe on a foot of rivalry 
with the other, would have been, as I have hint- 
ed , to act the part of a vaffal , not of an allv. The 
former pawns his ftate , and ruins his fubjects , for 
the intereft of his fuperior lord, perhaps for his 
lord’s humor , or his paflion : the latter goes , no 
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further than his own intereft carries him ; nor 
makes war for thofe of another , nor even for his 
own if they are remote and contingent, as if he 
fought pro aris et focis , for his religion , his li- 
berty, and his property. Agreeably to thefe prin- 
ciples of good policy, we entered into the war 
that began on the death of Charles the fecond; 
but we foon departed from them , as I shall have 
occafion to obferve in confidering the ftate of 
things, at this remarkable juncture, in a view of 
ftrength. 

Let me recall here what I have faid fomewhere 
elfe. They who are in the linking fcale of the 
balance of power do not eafily, nor foon, come 
off from the habitual prejudices of fuperiority over 
their neighbours , nor from the confidence that 
fuch prejudices infpire. From the year one thoufand 
fix hundred and fixty feven , to the end of that 
century, France had been conftantly in arms, and 
her arms had been fuccefsful. She had fuftained a 
war, without any confederates againft the prin- 
cipal powers of Europe confederated againft her, 
and had finished it with advantage on every fide, 
juft before the death of the king of Spain. She 
continued armed after the peace , by fea and land. 
She increafed her forces, while other nations redu- 
ced theirs, and was ready to defend, or to invade 
her neighbours , whilft , their confederacy being 
diffolved , they were in no condition to invade 
her , and in a bad one to defend themfelves. 
Spain and France had now one common caufe. 
The electors of Bavaria and Cologne fupported 
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it in Germany, the duke of Savoy was an ally, 
the duke of Mantua a vaflal of the two crowns 
in Italy. In a word , appearances were formidable 
on that fide ; and if a diftruft of ftrength , on the 
fide of the confederacy , had induced England and 
Holland to compound with France for a partition 
of the Spanish fucceffion , there feemed to be ftill 
greater reafon for this diftruft after the acceptation 
of the will , the peaceable and ready fubmiflion 
of the entire monarchy of Spain to Philip, and 
all the meafures taken to fecure him in this pof- 
feflion. Such appearances might well impofe. They 
did fo on many, and on none more than on the 
French themfelves, who engaged with great con- 
fidence and fpirit in the war; when they found it, 
as they might well expect it would be, unavoidable. 
The ftrength of F' ranee however, though great, 
was not fo great as the French thought it, nor 
equal to the efforts they undertook to make. Their 
engagement, to maintain the Spanish monarchy 
entire under the dominion of Philip, exceeded 
their ftrength. Our engagement, to procure fome 
out-skirts of it for the houfe of Auftria, was not 
in the fame difproportion to our ftrength. If I 
fpeak pofitively on this occafion, yet I cannot be 
accufed of prefumption; becaufe, how difputable 
foever thefe points might be when they were 
points of political fpeculation , they are fuch no 
longer, and the judgment I make is dictated to 
me by experience. France threw herfelf into the 
finking fcale, when she accepted the will. Her 
fcale continued to fink during the whole courfe 
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of the war, and might have been kept by the 
peace as low as the true intereft of Europe required. 
What I remember to have heard the duke of 
Marlborough fay, before he went to take on 
him the command of the army in the Low Coun- 
tries in one thoufand feven hundred and two , 
proved true. The French mifreckoned very much, 
if they made the fame comparifon between their 
troops and thofe of their enemies, as they had 
made in precedent wars. Thofe that had been 
oppofed to them, in the laft , were raw for the 
mofl part when it began, the British particularly: 
but' they had been difciplined , if I may fay fo , 
by their defeats. They were grown to be veteran 
at the peace of Ryfwic, and though many had 
been disbanded , yet they had been disbanded 
lately : fo that even thefe were eafily formed a- 
new , and the fpirit that had been raifed continued 
in all. Supplies of men to recruit the armies were 
more abundant on the fide of the confederacy, 
than on that of the two crowns : a neceflary con- 
fequence of which it feemed to be , that thofe of 
the former would grow better, and thofe of the 
latter worfe, in a long, extenfive , and bloody 
war. I believe it proved fo ; and if my memory 
does not deceive me, the French were forced very 
early to fend recruits to their armies, as they fend 
slaves to their gallies. A comparifon between thofe 
who were to direct their councils , and to conduct 
the armies on both fides, is a task it would become 
me little to undertake. The event shewed, that if 
France had had her CoNDE, her Turenne, or her 
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Luxemburg, to oppofe to the confederates: the con- 
federates might have oppofed to her, with equal con- 
fidence , their Eugene of Savoy, their Marlbo- 
rough, or their SfARENBERG. But there is one ob- 
fervation I cannot forbear to make. The alliances 
■were concluded, the quotas were fettled, and the 
feafon for taking the field approached , when king 
W illiam died. The event could not fail to occafion 
feme confternation on one fide, and to give fome 
hopes on the- other; for, notwithftanding the ill 
fuccefs with which he made war generally, he 
was looked upon as the foie centre of union that 
could keep together the great confederacy then 
forming: and how much the French feared, from 
his life, had appeared a few years before, in the 
extravagant and indecent joy they expreffed on a 
falfe report of his death. A short time shewed how 
vain the fears of fome and the hopes of others 
were. By his death, the duke of Marlborough 
was raifed to the head of the army , and indeed 
of the confederacy: where he, a new, a private 
man, a fubject, acquired by merit and by manage- 
ment a more deciding influence, than high birth, 
confirmed authority, and even the crown of Great 
Britain, had given to king William. Not only 
all the parts of thatvaft machine, the grand alliance, 
were kept more compact and entire; but a more 
rapid and vigorous motion was given to the 
whole : and , inftcad of languishing out difaflrous 
campaigns , we faw every feene of the war full of 
action. All thofe wherein he appeared , and many 
of thofe wherein he was not then an actor, but 
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abettor however of their action , were crowned 
with the mod triumphant fuccefs. I take with 
pleafure this opportunity of doing juftice to that 
great man, whole faults I knew, whofe virtues I 
admired; and whofe memory, as the greateft 
general and as the greateft miniller that our coun- 
try or perhaps any other has produced, I honor. 
Eut betides this, the obfervation I have made 
comes into my fubject, fmee it ferves to point 
Out to your lordship the proof of what 1 faid 
above, that France undertook too much, when she 
undertook to maintain the Spanish monarchy entire 
in the pofTeffion of Philip: and that we undertook 
no more than what was proportionable to our 
ftrength , when we undertook to weaken that 
monarchy by difmembering it, in the hands of a 
prince of the houfe of Bourbon, which we had 
been difabled by ill fortune and worfe conduct to 
keep out of them. It may be faid that the great 
fuccefs of the confederates againft France proves 
that their generals were fuperior to hers , but not 
that their forces and their national ftrength were 
fo; that with the fame force with which she was 
beaten , she might have been victorious ; that if 
she had been fo , or if the fuccefs of the war had 
varied, or been lefs decifive againft her in Germany, 
in the Low Countries, and in Italy, as it was in 
Spain, her ftrength would have appeared fufficient, 
and that of the confederacy infufficient. Many 
things may be urged to deftroy this reafoning:. I 
content myfelf with one. France could not long 
have made even the unfuccefsful efforts she did 
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make , if England and Holland had done what it 
js undeniable they had ftrength to do; if befides 
pillaging, I do not fay conquering, the Spanish 
Weft-Indies, they had hindered the French from 
going to the South Sea; as they did annually 
during the whole courfe of the war without the 
leaft moleftation , and from ■syhence they imported 
into France in that time as much filver and gold 
as the whole fpecies of that kingdom amounted 
to. With this immenfe and conftant fupply of 
wealth France was reduced in effect to bankruptcy 
before the end of the war. How much fooner muft 
she have been fo , if this fupply had been kept 
from her? The confeftion of France herfelf is on 
my fide. She confeffed her inability to fupport 
what she had undertaken , when she fued for 
peace as early as the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and fix. She made her utmoft efforts to 
anfwer the expectation of the Spaniards, and to 
keep their monarchy entire. When experience had 
made it evident that this was beyond her power, 
she thought herfelf juftified to the Spanish nation, 
in confenting to a partition , and was ready to 
conclude a peace with the allies on the principles 
of their grand alliance. But as France feemed to 
flatter herfelf, till experience made her defirous to 
abandon an enterprife that exceeded her ftrength ; 
you will find, my lord, that her enemies began to 
flatter themfelves in their turn, and to form defigns 
and take engagements that exceeded theirs. Great 
Britain was drawn into thefe engagements little by 
little; for I do not remember any parliamentary 
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declaration for continuing the war till Philip 
should be dethroned, before the year one thoufand 
feven hundred and fix: and then fuch a declaration 
was judged necelTary to fecond the refolution of 
our miniflers and our allies, in departing from the 
principles of the grand alliance , and in propofing 
not only the reduction of the French, but the 
conqueft of the Spanish monarchy, as the objects 
of the war. This new plan had taken place, and 
we had begun to act upon it, two years before, 
when the treaty with Portugal was - concluded, 
and the archduke Charles, now emperor, was 
fent into Portugal firft, and into Catalonia after- 
wards, and was acknowledged and fupported as 
king of Spain. 

When your lordship perufes the anecdotes of 
the times here fpoken of, and confiders the courfe 
and event of the great war which broke out on 
the death of the king of Spain, Charles the 
fecond, and was ended by the treaties of Utrecht 
and Raftat; you will find, that in order to form 
a true judgment on the whole you mull confider 
very attentively the great change made by the new 
plan that I have mentioned ; and compare it with 
the plan of the grand alliance , relatively to the 
general intereft of Europe , and the particular 
intereft of your own country. It will not, becaufe 
it cannot, be denied, that all the ends of the grand 
alliance might have been obtained by a peace in 
one thoufand feven hundred and fix. I need not 
recall the events of that, and of the precedent 
years of the war. Not only the arms of France had 
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been defeated on every fide; but the inward date 
of that kingdom was already more exhauded than 
it had ever been. She went on indeed , but she 
daggered and reeled under the burden of the war. 
Our condition , I fpeak of Great Britain , was not 
quite fo bad; but the charge of the war increafed 
annually upon us. It was evident that this charge 
muff continue to increafe , and it was no lefs 
evident that our nation was unable to bear it 
without falling foon into fuch didrefs , and con- 
tracting fuch debts, as we have feen and felt, and 
dill feel. The Dutch neither redrained their trade, 
nor over-loaded it with taxes. They foon altered 
the proportion of their quotas, and were deficient 
even after this alteration in them. But, however, it 
mud be allowed that they exerted their whole 
drength ; and they and we paid the whole charge 
of the war. Since therefore By fuch efforts as could 
not be continued any longer, without opprefling 
and impoverishing thefe nations to a degree that 
no intereft except that of their very being, iiof 
any engagement of afliding an alliance totis viribus 
can require, France was reduced, and all the ends 
of the war w'ere become attainable; it will be 
worth your lordship’s while to confider why the 
true ufe was not made of the fuccefs of the 
confederates againd France and Spain, and why a 
peace was not concluded in the fifth year of the 
war. When your lordship confiders this, you will 
compare in your thoughts what the date of Europe 
would have been , and that of your own country 
might have been , if the plan of the grand alliance 
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had been purfued : with the pofiible as well as 
certain, the contingent as well as neceflary, confe- 
quences of changing this plan in the manner it 
was changed. You will be of opinion, I think, and 
it feems to me, after more than twenty years rtf 
recollection , re-examination , and reflection , that 
impartial pofterity mull be of the lame opinion ; 
you will be of opinion, I think, that the war was 
wife and juft before the change, becaufe neceflary 
to maintain that equality among the powers of 
Europe on which the public peace and common 
profperity depends : and that it was unwife and 
unjuft after this change, becaufe unneceflary to 
this end , and directed to other and to contrary 
ends. You will be guided by undeniable facts to 
difeover, through all the falfe colors which have 
been laid , and which deceived many at the 
.time, that the war, after this change , became a war 
of paflion, of ambition, of avarice, and of private 
intereft; the private intereft of particular perfons 
and particular ftates ; to which the general intereft 
of Europe was facrificed fo entirely, that if the 
terms infifted on by the confederates had been 
granted, nay if even thofe which France was redu- 
ced to grant, in one thoufand feven hundred and 
ten , had been accepted , fuch a new fyftem of 
power would have been created as might have 
expofed the balance of this power to deviations, 
and the peace of Europe to troubles , not inferior 
to thofe that the war was deligned, when it be- 
gan, to prevent. Whilft you obferve this in general, 
you will find particular occafion to lament the fate 
of Great Britain, in the midft of triumphs that 
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have been founded fo high. She had triumphed 
indeed to the year one thoufand feven hundred and 
fix inclufively : but what were her triumphs after- 
wards? What was her fuccefs after she proceeded 
On the new plan? I shall fay fomething on that 
head immediately. Here let me only fay , that the 
glory of taking towns, and winning battles, is to 
be meafured by the utility that refults from thofe 
victories. Victories, that bring honor to the arms, 
may bring shame to the councils, of a nation. *To 
win a battle , to take a town , is the glory of a 
general , and of an army. Of this glory we had a 
very large share in the courfe of the war. But 
the glory of a nation is to proportion the ends she 
propofes , to her intereft and her ftrength ; the 
means she employs to the ends she propofes , and 
the vigor she exerts to both. Of this glory , 
I apprehend , we have had very little to boaft, 
at any time , and particularly in the , great 
conjuncture of which I am fpeaking. The reafons 
of ambition, avarice, and private intereft, which 
engaged the princes and ftates of the confederacy 
to depart from the principles of the grand alliance, 
were no reafons for Great Britain. She neither 
expected nor defired any thing more than what 
she might have obtained by adhering to thofe prin- 
ciples. What hurried our nation then , with fo 
much fpirit and ardor , into thofe of the new plan ? 
Your lordship will anfwer this queftion to your- 
felf, I believe: by the prejudices and rashnefs of 
party; by the influence that the firft fucceffes of 
the confederate arms gave to our minifters; and 
the popularity they gave , if I may fay fo , to the 
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war; by ancient, and fresh refentraents , which the 
tinjufl and violent ufurpadons , in short the whole 
conduct of Lewis the fourteenth for forty years 
together, his haughty treatment of other princes 
and ftates , and even the ftyle of his court, had 
created; and, to mention no more, by a notion, 
groundlefs but prevalent, that he was and»would* 
be mailer as long as his grandfon was king of 
Sp ain , and that there could be no effectual meafure 
taken , though the grand alliance fuppofed that there 
might, to prevent a future union of the two mo- 
narchies , as long as a prince of the houfe of Bour- 
bon fat on the Spanish throne. That fuch a no- 
tion should have prevailed, in the firfl confufion' 
of thoughts which the death and will of Charles 
the fecond produced , among the generality of men , 
who faw the fleets and armies of France take pof- 
fellion of all the parts of the Spanish monarchy , is 
not to be wondered at by thofe that confider how 
ill the generality of mankind are informed , how 
incapable they are of judging ; and yet how ready 
to pronounce judgment; in fine, how inconfide- 
rately they follow one another in any popular opi- 
nion which the heads of party broach , or to 
which the firft appearances of things have giv- 
en occafion. But, even at this time, the coun- 
cils of England and Holland did not entertain this 
notion. They acted on quite another , as might 
be shewn in many inllances, if any other befides 
that of the grand alliance was necefiary. When 
thefe councils therefore feemed to entertain this no- 
tion afterwards , and acted and took engagements 
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to act upon it, we muft conclude that they had 
other motives. They could not have thefe; for 
they knew , that as the Spaniards had been driven 
by the two treaties of partition to give their mo- 
narchy to a prince of the houfe of Bourbon , fo 
they were driven into the arms of France by the 
war that we made to force a third upon them. If 
we acted rightly on the principles of the grand al- 
liance , they acted rightly on thofe of the will : 
and if we could not avoid making an offenfive 
war, at the expence of forming and maintaining 
a vaft confederacy, they could not avoid purchas- 
ing the protection and afliftance of France in a 
defenfive war, and efpecially in the beginning of 
it, according to what I have Somewhere obferved 
already, by yielding to the authority and admitting 
the influence of that court in all the affairs of their 
government. Our minifters knew therefore, that 
if any inference was to be drawn from the firft; 
part of this notion, it was for shortening, not 
prolonging, the war; for delivering the Spaniards 
as foon as poflible from habits of union and inti- 
macy with France ; not for continuing them under 
the fame neceflity , till by length of time thefe 
habits should be confirmed. As to the latter part 
of this notion, they knew that it was falfe and 
filly. Garth the beft natured ingenious wild man 
I ever knew, might be in the right when hefaid, 
in fome of his poems at that time , 

“ — An Auftrian prince alone, 

„ Is fit to nod upon a Spanish throne.” 

The fetting an Auftrian prince upon it was, no 
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doubt, the fureft expedient to prevent an union of 
the two monarchies of France and Spain ; juft as 
fetting a prince of the houfe of Bourbon on that 
throne was the fureft expedient to prevent an union 
of the Imperial and Spanish crowns. But it was 
equally falfe to fay, in either cafe, that this was- 
the foie expedient. It would be no paradox, but 
a propofition eafily proved, to advance, that if 
thefe unions had been effectually provided againft, 
the general intereft of Europe would have been 
little concerned whether Philip or Charles had 
nodded at Madrid. It would be likewife no para- 
dox to fay, that the contingency of uniting France 
and Spain under the fame prince appeared more 
remote , about the middle of the laft great war , 
when the dethronement- of Philip in favor of 
Charles was made a condition of peace fine qua 
non, than the contingency of an union of the Im- 
perial and Spanish crowns. Nay, I know not 
whether it would be a paradox to affirm, that the 
expedient that was taken, and that was always 
obvious to be taken, of excluding Philip and his 
race from the fucceffion of France, by creating 
an intereft in all the other princes of the blood , 
and by confequence a party in France itfelf, for 
their exclufion, whenever the cafe should happen, 
was- not in its nature more effectual than any that 
could have been taken: and fome muft have been 
taken, not only to exclude Charles from the 
empire whenever the cafe should happen that 
happened foon, the death of his brother Joseph 
without iffue male , but his pofterity likewife in 
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all future vacancies of the imperial throne. The 
expedient that was taken againft Philip at the 
treaty of Utrecht , they who oppofed the peace 
attempted to ridicule; but fome of them have had 
occafion fince that time to fee , though the cafe has 
not happened, how effectual it would have been 
if it had : and he who should go about to ridicule 
it after our experience , would only make himfelf 
ridiculous. Notwithftanding all this, he, who tranf- 
ports himfelf back to that time, muft acknowledge, 
that the confederated powers in general could not 
but be of Garth’s mind, and think it more agree- 
able to the common intereft of Europe, that a branch 
of Auflria , rather than a branch of Bourbon, should 
gather the Spanish fucceffion, and that the maritime 
powers, as they are called impertinently enough with 
refpect to the fuperiority of Great Britain, might 
think it was for their particular intereft to have a 
prince , dependent for fome time at leaft on them, 
king of Spain , rather than a prince whofe depend- 
ence , as long as he flood in any , muft be natu- 
rally on France. I do not fay, as fome have done , 
a prince whofe family was an old ally, rather than 
a prince whofe family was an old enemy; becaufe 
I lay no weight on the gratitude of princes , and 
am as much perfuaded that an Auftrian king of 
Spain would have made us returns of that fort in 
no other proportion than of his want of us , as I 
am that Philip and his race will make no other 
returns of the fame fort to France. If this affair 
had been entire, therefore, on the death of the 
king of Spain; if we had made no partition, nor 
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he any will , the whole monarchy of Spain would 
have been the prize to be fought for : and our 
wishes, and fuch efforts as we were able to make, 
in the mod unprovided condition imaginable, mud 
have been on the fide of Auftria. But it was far 
from being entire. A prince of the houfe of Auftria 
might have been on the fpot, before the king of 
Spain died, to gather his fucceflion ; but inftead 
of this a prince of the houfe of Bourbon was there 
foon afterwards , and took poffeflion of the whole 
monarchy , to which he had been called by the 
late king’s will, and by the voice of the Spanish 
nation. The councils of England and Holland 
therefore preferred very wifely, by their engage- 
ments in the grand alliance, what was more prac- 
ticable though lefs eligible, to what they deemed 
more eligible; but faw become by the courfe of 
events, if not abfolutely impracticable, yet an 
enterprife of more length, more difficulty, and 
greater expence of blood and treafure , than thefe 
nations were able to bear; or than they ought to 
bear, when their fecurity and that of the reft of 
Europe might be fufficiently provided for at a 
cheaper rate. If the confederates could not obtain , 
by the force of their arms, the ends of the war, laid 
down in the grand alliance , to what purpofe would 
it be to ftipulate for more? And if they were 
able to obtain thefe, it was evident that, whilft 
they difmembered the Spanish monarchy they muft 
reduce the power of France. This happened; the 
Low Countries were conquered; the French were 
driven out of Germany and Italy; and Lewis the 
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fourteenth, who had fo long and fo lately fet 
mankind at defiance, was reduced to fue for peace. 

If it had been granted him in one thoufand 
feven hundred and fix, on what foot mud it have 
been granted? The allies had already in their pow- 
er all the dates that were to compofe the reafon- 
able fatisfaction for the emperor. 1 fay, in their 
power; becaufe though Naples and Sicily were not 
actually reduced at that time, yet the sxpulfion 
of the French out of Italy, and the difpofition of 
the people of thofe kingdoms , confidered , it was 
plain the allies might reduce them when they pleat- 
ed. The confederate arms were fuperior till then in 
Spain, and feveral provinces acknowledged Char- 
les the third. If the red had been yielded to him 
by treaty , all that the new plan required had been 
obtained. If the French would not yet have aban- 
doned Philip , as we had found that the Cadilians 
would not even when our army was at Madrid, 
all that the old plan, the plan of the grand alliance 
required, had been obtained; but dill France and 
Spain had given nothing to purchafe a peace , and 
they were in circumdances not to expect it without 
purchafing it. They would have purchafed it , my 
lord : and France, as well as Spain, would have 
contributed a larger share of the price , rather than 
continue the war , in her exhauded date. Such a 
treaty of peace would have been a third treaty 
partition indeed, but vadly preferable to the two 
former. The great objection to the former was 
drawn from that confiderable increafe of dominion , 
■which the crown of France, and not a branch of 
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die houfe of Bourbon , acquired by them. I know 
what may be faid fpeciously enough to perfuade, 
that fuch an increaft of dominion would not have 
augmented, but would rather have weakened the 
power of France, and what examples may be drawn 
from hiflory to countenance fuch an opinion. I 
know likewife, that the compact figure of France, 
and the contiguity of all her provinces , make a 
very eflential part of the force of her monarchy. 
Had the defigns of Charles the eighth, Lewis 
the twelfth, Francis the firft, and Henry the 
fecond, fucceeded, the dominions of France would 
have been more extenfive , and I believe the ftrength 
of her monarchy would have been lefs. I have 
fomctimes thought that even the lofs of the battle 
of St. Quentin , which obliged Henry the fecond 
to recal the duke of Guise with his army out of 
Italy, was in this refpect no unhappy event. But 
the reafoning which is good, I think , when applied 
to thofe times, will not bold when applied to ours , 
and to the cafe I confider here ; the Hate of France, 
the ftate of her neighbours, and the whole confli- 
tution of Europe being fo extremely different. The 
objection therefore to the two treaties of partition 
had a real weight. The power of France, deemed 
already exorbitant , would have been increafed by 
this acceflion of dominion , in the hands of Lewis 
the fourteenth : and the ufe he intended to make 
of it by keeping Italy and Spain in awe , appears 
in the article that gave him the ports on the 
Tufcan coaft, and the province of Guipufcoa. This 
king William might, and, I queftion not, did 
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fee ; but that prince might think too , that for this 
very reafon Lewis the fourteenth would adhere, 
in all events , to the treaty of partition : and that 
thefe confequences were more remote , and would 
be lefs dangerous , than thofe of making no parti- 
tion at all. The partition , even the worft that 
might have been made , by a treaty of peace in 
one thoufand feven hundred and fix , would have 
been the very reverfe of this. France would have 
been weakened , and her enemies ftrengthened, by 
her conceffions on the fide of the Low Countries, 
of Germany , and Savoy. If a prince of her royal 
family had remained in poffeffion of Spain and the 
Weft-Indies , no advantage would have accrued to 
her by, it, and effectual bars would have been 
oppofed to an union of the two monarchies. The 
houfe of Auftria would have had a rcafonable fa- 
tisfaction for that shadow of right, which a former 
partition gave her. She had no other after the 
will of Charles the fecond; and this may be juftly 
termed a shadow , fince England , Holland , and 
France could confer no real right to the Spanish 
fucceflion , nor to any part of it. She had declined 
acceding to that partition, before France departed 
from it, and would have preferred the Italian pro- 
vinces, without Spain and the Weft-Indies, to 
Spain and the Weft-Indies without the Italian pro- 
vinces. The Italian provinces would have fallen 
to her share by this partition. The particular de- 
mands of England and Holland would have fuffered 
np difficulty , and thofe that we were obliged by 
treaty to make for others would have been eafy 
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to adjuft. Would not this have been enough , my 
lord , for the public fecurity , for the common in- 
tereft , and for the glory of our arms? To have 
humbled and reduced , in five campaigns , a power 
that had difturbed and infulted Europe almoft for- 
ty years ; to have reftored, in fo short a time , the 
balance of power in Europe to a fufficient point of 
equality, after it had been more than fifty years, 
that is from the treaty of Weftphalia , in a gra- 
dual deviation from this point; in short to have 
retrieved, in one thoufand feven hundred and fix, 
a game that was become defperate at the beginning 
of the century. To have done all this before the 
war had exhaufted our ftrength, was the utrnoft 
fure that any man could defire who intended the 
public good alone : and no honeft reafon ever was , 
nor ever will be given , why the war was protract- 
ed any longer; why we neither made peace after 
a short, vigorous, and fuccefsful war, nor put it 
entirely out of the power of France to continue 
at any rate a long one. 1 have faid , and* it is 
true, that this had been entirely out of her power, 
if we had given greater interruption to the com- 
merce of Old and New Spain , and if we had hin- 
dered France from importing annually, from the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and two, fuch 
immenfe treafures as she did import by the ships 
she fent, with the permiffion of Spain, to the South 
Sea. It has been advanced , and it is a common 
opinion, that we were reftrained by the jealoufy 
of the Dutch from making ufe of the liberty given 
by treaty to them and us, and which , without his 
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imperial majefty’s leave, fince we entered into the 
war, we might have taken, of making conquefts 
the Spanish Weft-Indies. Be it i'o. But to go 
to the South Seas, to trade there if we could, to 
pillage the Weft-Indies without making conquefts 
if we could not, and, whether we traded or wheth- 
er we pillaged, to hinder the French from trading 
there; was a meafure that would have given, one 
ought to think, no jealoufy to the Dutch, who 
might, and it is to be fuppofed would , have taken 
their part in thefe expeditions; or if it bad given 
them jealoufy , what could they have replied when 
a British minifter had told them : “ That it little 
„ became them to find fault that we traded with 
„ or pillaged the Spaniards in the Weft-Indies to 
„ the detriment of our common enemy , whilft we 
„ connived at them who traded with this enemy to 
„ his and their great advantage, againft our remon- 
„ ftrances, and in violation of the condition upon 
„ which we had given the firft augmentation of 
„ our forces in the Low Countries? ” We might 
have purfued this meafure notwithftandingany en- 
gagement that we took by the treaty with Por- 
tugal , if I remember that treaty right : but 
inftead of this, we wafted our forces, and fquander- 
ed millions after millions in fupporting our alliance 
with this crown , and in purfuing the chimerical 
project which was made the object of this alliance. 
I call it chimerical, becaufe it was equally fo, to 
expect a revolution in favor of Charles the third 
on the slender authority of fuch a trifler as the ad- 
miral of Caftile ; and , when this failed us , to hope 
to conquer Spain by the affiftance of the Portu- 
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guefe , and the revolt of the Catalans. Yet this 
was the foundation upon which the new plan of 
the war was built , and fo many ruinous engage- 
ments were taken. 

The particular motives of private men, as well 
as of princes and ftates , to protract the war , are 
partly known, and partly gueffed, at this time. 
But whenever that time comes , and I am perfuaded 
it will come, when their fecret motives , their fecret 
defigns , and intrigues , can be laid open , I prefume 
to fay to your lordship that the mod confufed 
fcene of iniquity , and folly , that it is poffible to 
imagine , will appear. In the mean while , if your 
lordship confiders only the treaty of barrier, as my 
lord Townshend fignedit , without, nay in truth,, 
againft orders; for the duke of Marlborough , 
though joint plenipotentiary, did not : if you confider 
the famous preliminaries of one thoufand feven 
hundred and nine , which we made a mockshew 
of ratifying , though we knew that they would not 
be accepter! ; for fo the marquis of Torcy had 
told the penfionary before he left the Hague , as 
the faid marquis has allured me very often fince 
that time : if you enquire into the anecdotes of 
Gertruydcnberg , and if you confult other authen- 
tic papers that are extant, your lordship will fee 
the policy of the new plan, I think, in this light. 
Though we had refufed, before the war began, to 
enter into engagements for the conquelt of Spain , 
yet as foon as it began , when the reafon of things 
was Hill the fame , for the fuccefs of our firft cam- 
paign cannot be laid to have altered it, we entered 
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into thefe very engagements. By the treaty where- 
in we took thefe engagements firft, Portugal was 
brought into the grand alliance; that is, she con- 
fented to employ her formidable forces againft 
Philip, at the expence of England and Hoi- ' 
land , provided we would debar ourfelves from 
making any acquifitions , and the houfe of Auftria 
promife that she should acquire many important 
places in Spain, and an immenfe extent of country 
in America. By fuch bargains as this , the whole 
Confederacy was formed , and held together. Such 
means were indeed effectual to multiply enemies 
to France and Spain; but a project fo extenfive 
and fo difficult as to make many bargains of this 
kind neceffary, and necelfary for a great number 
of years , and for a very uncertain event , was a 
project into which , for this very reafon , England 
and Holland should not have entered. It is worthy 
your obfervation, my lord, that thefe bad bargains 
would not have been continued , as they were 
almoft to our immediate ruin , if the war had not 
been protracted under the pretended neccffity of 
reducing the whole Spanish monarchy to the 
obedience of the houfe of Auftria. Now, as no 
other confederate except Portugal was to receive 
his recompence by any difmemberment of dominions 
in Old or New Spain , the engagements we took 
to conquer this whole monarchy had no viftble 
neceffary caufe, but the procuring the acceffion of 
this power, that was already neuter, to the grand 
alliance. This acceffion , as I have faid before , 
ferved only to make us neglect immediate and 
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certain advantages, for remote and uncertain hopes; 
and chufe to attempt the conqueft of the Spanish 
nation at our own vaft expence, whom we might 
have ftarvedj and by ftarving reduced both the 
French and them, at their expence. 

I CALLED the neceffity of reducing the whole 
Spanish monarchy to the obedience of the houfe 
of Auflria , a pretended neceffity : and pretended 
it was, not real, without doubt. But I am apt 
to think your lordship may go further, and find 
fome reafons to fufpect, that the opinion itfelf of 
this neceffity was not very real , in the minds of 
thofe who urged it: in the minds I would fay of 
the able men among them ; for that it was real in 
fome of our zealous British’ politicians , I do them 
the juftice to believe. Your lordship may find 
reafons to fufpect perhaps, that this opinion was 
fet up rather to occafion a diverfion of the forces 
of France , and to furnish pretences for prolonging 
the war for other ends. 

Before the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and ten , the war was kept alive with alternate 
fuccefs in Spain; and it may be faid therefore, 
that the defign of conquering this kingdom con- 
tinued, as well as the hopes of fucceeding. But 
why then did the States General refufe , in one 
thoufand feven hundred and nine , to admit an 
article in the barrier- treaty , by which they would 
have obliged themfelves to procure the whole 
Spanish monarchy to the houfe of Auflria, when 
that zealous politician my lord Townshend preflfed 
them to it ? If their opinion of the neceffity of 
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carrying on the war, till this point could be ob- 
tained, was real; why did they rifque the immenfe 
advantages given them with fo much profufe ge- 
nerosity by this treaty , rather than confent to an 
engagement that was fo conformable to their 
opinion ? 

After the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and ten, it will not be faid , I prefume, that the 
war could be fupported in Spain with any profpect 
of advantage on our fide. We had fulficiently 
experienced how little dependence could be had 
on the vigor of the Portuguefe; and how firmly 
the Spanish nation in general , the Caftilians in 
particular, were attached to Philip. Our armies 
had been twice at Madrid , this prince had been 
twice driven from the capital , his rival had been 
there, none flirred in favor of the victorious, all 
wished and acted for the vanquished. In short 
the falshood of all thofe lures, by which we had 
been enticed to make war in Spain , had appeared 
fulficiently in one thoufand feven hundred and fix; 
but was fo grosly evident in one thoufand feven 
hundred and ten , that Mr. Craggs, who was 
fent towards the end of that year by Mr. Stanhope 
into England, on commiffions which he executed 
with much good fenfe and much addrefs , owned 
to me, that, in Mr. Stanhope’s opinion, and 
he was not apt to defpond of fuccefs, efpecially 
in the execution of his own projects, nothing 
could be done more in Spain, the general attach- ^ 
ment of the people to Philip, and their averfion 
to Charles confidcred : that armies of twenty or 
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thirty thoufand men might walk about that 
country till dooms-day, fo he exprefled himfelf, 
without effect: that wherever they came, the 
people would fubmit to Charles the third out 
of terror, and, as foon as they were gone , proclaim 
Philip the .fifth again out of affection: that to 
conquer Spain required a great army; and to keep 
it, a greater. 

Was it poffible, after this, to think in good 
earneft of conquering Spain , and could they be 
in good earneft who continued to hold the fame 
language , and to infift on the fame meafures? 
Could they be fo in the following year, when the 
emperor Joseph died? Charles was become then 
the foie furviving male of the houfe of Auftria , 
and fucceeded to the empire as well as to all' the 
hereditary dominions of that family. Could they 
be in earneft who maintained, even in this con- 
juncture, that “ no peace could be fafe, honorable, 
„ or lading , fo long as the kingdom of Spain 
„ and the Weft- Indies remained in the poffeffion 
,, of any branch of the houfe of Bourbon?” Did 
they mean that Charles should be emperor and 
king of Spain? In this project they would have 
had the allies againft them. Did they mean to call 
the duke of Savoy to the crown of Spain, or to 
beftow it on fome other prince ? In this project 
they would have had his Imperial majefty againft 
them. In either cafe the confederacy would have 
been broken : and how then would they have 
continued the war? Did they mean nothing, or 
did they mean fomething more than they owned; 
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fomething more than to reduce the exorbitant 
power of France, and to force the whole Spanish 
monarchy out of the houfe of Bourbon? 

Both thefe ends might have been obtained at 
Gertruydenberg. Why were they not obtained? 
Read the preliminaries of one thoufand feven 
hundred and nine , which were made the founda- 
tion of this treaty. Inform yourfelf.of what paffed 
there, and dbferve what followed. Your lordship 
will remain aflonished. I remain fo every time I 
reflect upon them, though I faw thefe things at 
ho very great diftance , even whilft they were in 
tranfaction ; and though I know moft certainly 
that France loft, two years before, by the little 
skill and addrefs of her principal * minifter, in 
anfwering overtures made during the fiege of Lisle 
by a principal perfon among the allies , fuch an 
opportunity , and fuch a correfpondence , as would 
have removed fome of the obftacles that lay now 
in her way , have prevented others , and have 
procured her peace. An equivalent for the thirty- 
feventh article of the preliminaries, that is, for the 
ceffion of Spain and the Weft-Indies, was the point 
to bfe difeuffed at Gertruydenberg. Naples and 
Sicily, or even Naples and Sardinia would have 
contented the. French, at leaft they would have 
accepted them as the equivalent. Buys and Van- 
DERDUSSEN, who treated with them, reported 
this to the minifters of the allies: and it was upon 
this occafion*that the duke of Marlborough, as 
Buys himfelf told me, took immediately the lead, 
ant^ congratulated the affembly on the near ap- 
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proath* $>f a peace; faid, that fince the French 
were in this difpofition , it was time to confider 
what further demands should be made upon them, 
according to the liberty obferved in the prelimi- 
naries ; and exhorted all the minifters of the allies 
to adjuft their feveral ulterior pretenfions, and to 
prepare their demands. 

This proceeding, and what followed, ppt me 
in mind of that of the Romans with the Cartha- 
ginians. The former were refolved to con Cent to 
no peace till Carthage was laid in ruins. They fet 
a treaty however on foot, at the requeft of their 
old enemy , impofed fome terms , and referred 
them to their generals for the reft. Their generals 
purfued the fame method, and, by referving ftill 
a right of making ulterior demands, they reduced 
the Carthaginians at laft to the neceflity of aban- 
doning their city, or of continuing the war after 
they had given up their arms, their machines, and 
their fleet, in hopes of peace. 

France faw the fnare,\and refolved to run any 
rifque rather than to be caught in it. We continued 
to demand, under pretence of fecuring the cellion 
of Spain and the Weft-Indies, that Lewis the 
fourteenth should take on him to dethrone his 
grandfon in the fpace of two months; and, if he 
did not effect it in that time, that we should be 
at liberty to renew the war without reftoring the 
places that were to be put into our hands accord- 
ing to the preliminaries; which were the moft 
important places France poffeffed on the fide of 
the Low Countries. Lewis offered to abandon his 
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grandfon; and, if he could not prevail qp*hfm to 
refign, to furnish money to the allies, who might 
at the expence of France force him to evacuate 
Spain. The propofition made by the allies had an 
air of inhumanity : and the reft of mankind might 
be shocked to fee the grandfather obliged to make 
war on his grandfon. But Lewis the fourteenth 
had treated mankind with too much inhumanity 
in his profperous days , to have any reafon to 
complain even of this propofition. His people 
indeed , who are apt to have great partiality for 
their kings, might pity his diftrefs. T his happened, 
and he found his account in it. Philip muft have 
evacuated Spain, I think, notwithftanding his own 
obftinacy, the fpirit of his queen, and the refolute 
attachment of the Spaniards, if his grandfather had 
infilled , and been in earneft to force him. But if 
this expedient was , as it was , odious , why did 
we prefer to continue the war againft France and 
Spain, rather than' accept the other? Why did we 
neglect the opportunity of reducing, effectually 
and immediately, the exorbitant power of France, 
and of rendering the conqueft of Spain practicable? 
both which might have been brought about, and 
confequently the avowed ends of the war might 
have been anfwered , by accepting the expedient 
that France offered. “ France ” it was faid , 
,, was not fincere : she meant nothing more than 
„ to amufe, and divide. ” This reafon was given 
at the time; but fome of thofe who gave it then, 
1 have feen ashamed to infill on it fince. France 
Was not in a condition to act the part she had 
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acted in former treaties : and her diflrefs was no 
bad pledge of her fincerity on this occafion. But 
there was a better Bill. The ftrong places that 
she mud have put into the hands of the allies, 
would have expofed her , on the leaffc breach of 
faith, to fee, not her frontier alone, but even the 
provinces that lie behind it, defolated : and prince 
Eugene might have had the fatisfaction, it is faid, 

IJ know not how truly, he defired , of marching 
with the torch in his hand to Verfailles. 

Your lordship will obferve, that the conferen- 
ces at Gertruydenberg ending in the manner they 
did, the inflexibility of the allies gave new life 
and fpirit to the French and Spanish nations, dif- 
trefled and exhaufted as they were. The troops 
of the former withdrawn out of Spain , and the 
Spaniards left to defend themfelves as they could, 
the Spaniards alone obliged us to retreat from 
Madrid, and defeated us in our retreat. But your 
lordship may think perhaps, as I do, that if Lewis 
the fourteenth had bound himfelf by a folemn 
treaty to abandon his grandfon, had paid a fubfidy . 
to dethrone him , and had confented to acknow- 
ledge another king of Spain , the Spaniards would 
not have exerted the fame zeal for Philip; the 
actions of Almenara and Saragofla might have 
been decifive, and thofe of Brihuega and Villa 
Viciofa would not have happened. After all thefe 
events , how could any reafonable man expect 
that a war should be fupported with advantage in 
Spain, to which the court of Vienna had con- 
tributed nothing from the firft, fcarce bread to 
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their archduke; which Portugal waged faintly and 
with deficient quotas; and which the Dutch had 
in a manner renounced , by neglecting to recruit 
their forces ? How was Charles to be placed on 
the Spanish throne , or Philip at lead to b<? driven 
out of it? by the fuccefs of the confederate arms 
in other parts. But what fuccefs fufficrent to this 
purpofe, could we expect? This queftion may 
be anfwered bed , by shewing what fuccefs we 
had. 

Portugal and Savoy did nothing before the 
death of the emperor Joseph; and declared in form, 
as foon as he was dead , that they would carry 
on the war no longer to fet the crown of Spain 
on the head of Charles , fince this would be to 
fight againd the very principle they had fought 
for. The Rhine was a fcene of inaction. The foie 
efforts , that were to bring about the great event 
of dethroning Philip , were thofe which the duke 
of Marlborough was able to make. He took 
three towns in one thoufand feven hundred and 
ten, Aire, Bethune, and St. Venant* and one, 
Bouchain , in one thoufand feven hundred and 
eleven. Now this conqued being in fact the only 
one the confederates made that year , Bouchain 
may be faid properly and truly to have cod .our 
nation very near feven millions derling; for your 
lordship will find , I believe , that the charge of 
the war for that year amounted to no lefs. It is 
true that the duke of Marlborough had pro- 
pofed a very great project, by which incurfions 
Would have been made during the winter into 

France ; 
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France; the next campaign might have been opened 
early on our fide; and feveral other great and 
obvious advantages might have been obtained; but 
the Dutch refufed to contribute, even lefs than 
their proportion , for the queen had offered to take 
the deficiency' on herfelf, to the expence of barraks 
and forage; and dilappointed by their obftinacy 
the whole defign. 

We were then amufed with vifiortary fchemes 
of marching our whole army, in a year or two 
more , and after a town or two more were taken , 
directly to Paris , or at lenffc into the heart of 
France. But was this fo eafy or fo fure a game? 
I he French expected we would play it, Their 
generals had vifited the feveral polls they might 
take, when our army should enter France, to 
retard, to incommode, to dillrefs us in our march, 
and even to make a decifive (land and to give 
us battle. I take what I fay here from indifputable 
authority , that of the perfons confulted and 
employed in preparing for this great diflrefs. Had 
, we been beaten , or. had we been forced to retire 
towards our own frontier in the Low Countries, 
after penetrating into France, the hopes on which 
we protracted the war would have been difap* 
pointed, and, 1 think, the mod fanguine would 
have then repented refufing the offers made at 
GertruydenSerg. But if we had beaten the French; 
for it was fcarce lawful in thofe days of our pre- 
fumption to fuppofe the contrary, would the whole 
monarchy of Spain have been our immediate and 
certain prize? Suppofe, and I fuppofe it on good 
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grounds, my lord, that the French had refolved 
to defend their country inch by inch , and that 
Lew.! S the fourteenth had determined to retire 
with his court to Lions or elfewhere , and to de- 
fend the palfage of the Loire , when he could no 
longer defend that of the Seine, rather than fubmit 
to the terms impofed on him : what should we 
have done it\ tins cafe? Muft we not have ac- 
cepted fuch a peace as we had refufed; or have 
protracted the war till we had conquered France 
firft, in order to conquer Spain afterwards? Did 
we hope for revolutions in France ? We had 
hoped for them in Spain : and we should have 
been bubbles of our hopes in both. That there 
was a fpirit raifed againft the government of 
Lewis the fourteenth, in his court, nay in his 
family , and that ftrange fchemes of private am- 
bition were formed and forming there, I cannot 
doubt : and fome effects of this fpirit produced 
perhaps the greateft mortifications that he fuffered 
in the latter part of his reign. 

A SLIGHT inftance of this fpirit is all I will 
quote at this time. I fupped , in the year one 
thoufand feven hundred and fifteen , at a houfe in 
France , where two * perfons of no fmall figure , 
who had been in great company that night, arrived 
very late. The converfation turned on the events 
of the precedent war, and the negotiations of the 
late peace; in the procefs of the converfation, one 
of them f broke loofe , and faid , directing his 

* The dukes de I. A FEUILLADE and MORTEMAR. 
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difcourfe to me, “ Vous auriez pu nous ecrafer 
,, dans ce terns la: pourquoi ne l’avez-vous pas fait?” 
I anfwered him coolly, “ Ear ce que dans ce tems- 
„ la nous n ’a vons plus craint votre pui fiance. ” This 
anecdote, too trivial for hillorv, may find its place 
in a letter, and may ferve to confirm what I have 
admitted, that there were perfons even in France, 
who expected to find their private account in the 
diftrefs of their country. But thefe perfons were 
a few, men of wild imaginations and ftrong palfions, 
more enterprizing than capable , and of more name 
than credit. In general the endeavours of Lewis 
the fourteenth, and the facrifices he offered to make 
in order to obtain a peace, had attached his people 
more than ever to him : and if Lewis had deter- 
mined not to go farther than he had offered at 
Gertruydenberg , in abandoning his grandfon, the 
French nation would not have abandoned him. 

But to refume what I have faid or hinted 
already; the neceffary confequences of protracting 
the war in order to dethrone Philip, from the 
year one thoufa.nd feven hundred and eleven in- 
clufxvely, could be no other than thefe: our defign 
of penetrating into France might have been de. 
feated , and have become fatal to us by a reverfe 
of fortune: our firft fuccefs might not have obliged 
the French to fubmit ; and we might have had 
France to conquer , after we had failed in our firft 
attempt to conquer Spain , and even in order to 
proceed to a fecond: the French might have fub- 
mitted , and the Spaniards not; and whilft the 
former had been employed to force the latter, 
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according to the fcheme of the allies; or whilft, 
the latter fubmitting likewife, Philip had evacuated 
Spain , the high allies might have gone together 
by the ears about dividing the fpoil, and difpofing 
of the crown of Spain. To thefe ifl'ues were things 
brought by protracting the war ; by refufing to 
make peace, on the principles of the grand alliance 
at word, in one thoufand feven hundred and fix; 
and by refufing to grant it, even on thofe of the 
new plan , in one thoufand feven hundred and ten. 
Such contingent events as I have mentioned ftood 
in profpect before us. The end of the war was 
removed out of fight; and they, who clamoured 
rather than argued for the continuation of it , con- 
tented themfelves to affirm , that France was not 
enough reduced , and that no peace ought to be 
made as long as a prince of the houfe of Bourbon 
remained on the Spanish throne. When they would 
think France enough reduced, it was impoflible 
to guefs. Whether they intended to join the Im- 
perial and Spanish crowns on the head of Charles, 
who had declared his irrevocable refolution to con- 
tinue the war till the conditions infilled upon at 
Gertruydenberg were obtained : whether they in- 
tended to beftow Spain and the Indies on fome 
other prince : and how this great alteration in their 
own plan should be effected by common confent : 
how polfellion should be given to Charles, or 
to any other prince, not only of Spain but of all 
the Spanish dominions out of Europe, where the 
attachment to Philip was at leaft as ftrong as in 
Callile , and where it would not be fo eafy , the 
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diftance and extent of thefe dominions confidered , 
to oblige the Spaniards to fubmit to another 
government: Thefe points, and many more equally 
neceflary to be determined, and equally difficult 
to prepare, were neither determined nor prepared; 
fo that we were reduced to carry on the war, 
after the death of the emperor Joseph , without 
any pofitive fcheme agreed to , as the fcheme of 
the future peace, by the allies. That of the grand 
alliance we had long before renounced : that of 
the new plan was become ineligible; and, if it 
had been eligible, it would have been impracticable, 
becaufeofthe divifion it would have created among 
the allies themfelves : feveral of whom would not 
have confented , not with Handing his irrevocable 
refolution , that the emperor should be king of 
Spain. 1 know not what part the protractors of 
the war, in the depth of their policy, intended to 
take. Our nation had contributed , and acted fo 
long under the direction of their councils , for the 
grandeur of the houfe of Auflria, like one of the 
hereditary kingdoms ufurped by that family, that 
it is lawful to think their intention might be to ^ 
unite the Imperial and Spanish crowns. But I 
rather think they had no very determinate view, 
beyond that of continuing the war as long as they 
could. The late lord Oxford told me, that my 
lord Somers being preffed, I know not on what 
occafion nor by whom , on the unncceflary and 
ruinous continuation of the war, iiiftead of giving 
reafons to shew the neceflity of it , contented 
himfelf to reply , that he had been bred up in a 
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hatred of France. This was a ft range reply for a 
wife man: and yet I know not whether he could 
have given a better then , or whether any of his 
pupils could give a better now. 

The whig party in general acquired great and 
juft popularity, in the reign of our Charles the 
fecond, by the clamor they raifed againft the con- • 
duct of that prince in foreign affairs. They who 
fucceeded to the name rather than the principles 
of this party, after the revolution, and who have 
had the adminiftration of the government in their 
hands with very little interruption ever ftnee , 
pretending to act on the fame principle , have run 
into an extreme as vicious and as contrary to all 
the rules of good policy , as that which their 
predeceffors exclaimed againft. The old whigs 
complained of the inglorious figure we made, whilft 
our court was the bubble, and our king the pen- 
fioner of France ; and infifted that the growing 
ambition and power of Lewis the fourteenth 
should be oppofed in time. The modern whigs 
boafted , and ftill boaft, of the glorious figure we 
made , whilft we reduced ourfelves , by their 
councils , and under their adminiftrations , to be 
the bubbles of our penfioners, that is of our allies; 
and whilft we meafured our efforts in war, and 
the continuation of them , without any regard to 
the interefts and abilities of our own country, 
without a juft atid fober regard , fuch an one as 
contemplates objects in their true light and fees 
them in their true magnitude , to the general 
fyftem of power in Europe; and, in short, with 
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a principal regard merely to particular interefts at 
home and abroad. I fay at home and abroad ; 
becaufe it is not lefs true, that they have facrificed 
the wealth of their country to the forming and 
maintaining a party at home, than that they have 
done fo to the forming and maintaining, beyond 
all pretences of neceflity, alliances abroad. Thefe 
general affertions may be eafily juftified without 
having rccourfe to private anecdotes , as your 
lordship will find when you confider the whole 
feries of our conduct in the two wars; in that 
which preceded, and that which fucceeded imme- 
diately the beginning of the prefent century , but 
above all the laffc of them. In the adminiftrations 
that preceded the revolution , trade had flourished, 
and our nation had grown opulent: but the general 
intereft of Europe had been too much neglected 
by us; and slavery, under the umbrage of pre- 
rogative , had been well nigh eflablished among 
us. In thofe that have followed , taxes upon taxes, 
and debts upon debts have been perpetually accu- 
mulated, till a fmall number of families have grown 
into immenfe wealth , and national beggary has 
been brought upon us ; under the fpecious pretences 
of fupporting a common caufe againft France , 
reducing her exorbitant power , and poifing that 
of Europe more equally in the public balance : 
laudable defigns no doubt, as far as they were 
real , but fuch as , being converted into mere 
pretences, have been productive of much evil; 
fome of which we feel and have long felt, and 
fome will extend it’s confequences to our lateft 
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pofterily. The reign of prerogative was short : 
and the evils and the dangers , to which we were 
expofed by it, ended with it. But the reign of 
falfe and fquandering policy has lafted long , it 
lafts flill , and will finally complete our ruin. 
Beggary has been the confequence of slavery in 
fome countries : slavery will be probably the con- 
fequence of beggary in ours; and if it is fo, we 
know at whofe door to lay it. If we had finished 
the war in one thoufand feven hundred and fix , 
we should have reconciled, like a wife people, 
our foreign and our domcftic interefts as nearly as 
pofiible : we should have fecured the former 
fufficiently, and not have facrificed the latter as 
entirely as- we did by the profecution of the war 
afterwards. You will not be able to fee without 
aftonishment, how the charge of the war encreafed 
yearly upon us from the beginning of it ; nor how 
immenfe a fum we paid in the courfe of it to 
fupply the deficiencies of our confederates.. Your 
aftonishment, and indignation too, will increafe , 
when you come to compare the progrefs that was 
made from the year one thoufand feven hundred 
and fix exclufively, with the 'expence of more than 
thirty millions, I do not exaggerate though I write 
upon memory , that this progrefs coft us , to the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and eleven in- 
clufively. Upon this view, your lordship will be 
perfuaded that it was high time to take the refo- 
lution of making peace, when the queen thought 
fit to cHange her miniftry , towards the end of 
tjie year one thoufand feven hundred and ten. It 
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was high time indeed to fave our country from 
abfolute infolvency and bankruptcy, by putting 
an end to a fcheme of conduct, which the pre- 
judices of a party, the whimfy of fome particular 
men, the private intereft of more, and the ambi- 
tion and avarice of our allies , who had been in- 
vited as it were to a fcramble by the preliminaries 
ol one thoufand feven hundred and nine, alone 
maintained. The perfons therefore , who came 
into power at this time, hearkened, and they did 
well to hearken , to the firft overtures that were 
made them. The difpofition of their enemies 
invited them to do fo , but that of their* friends, 
and that of a party at home who had nurfed, and 
been nurfed by the war, might have deterred them 
from it, for the difficulties and dangers, to which 
they muff be expofed in carrying forward this 
great work , could efcape none of them. In a 
letter to a friend it may be allowed me to fay, 
that they did not efcape roe: and that I forefaw, 
as contingent but not improbable events, a good 
part of what has happened to me ftnee. Though 
it was a duty therefore that we owed to our 
country , to deliver her from the neceffity of 
bearing any longer fo unequal a part in fo unnecef- 
fary a war , yet was there fome degree of merit in 
performing it. I think fo ftrongly in this manner, 

I am fo incorrigible , my lord , that if I could be 
placed in the fame circumftances again, I would 
take the fame refolution , and act the fame part. 
Age and experience might enable me to act with 
more ability, and greater skill; but all I have 
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fuffered fmee the death of the queen should not 
hinder me from acting. Notwithftanding "this , I 
shall not be furprifed if you think that the peace 
of Utrecht was not anfwerable to the fuccefs of 
the war, nor to the efforts made in it. I think 
fo myfelf , and have always owned , even when 
it was making and made, that I thought fo. Since 
we had committed a fuccefsful folly , we ought to 
have reaped more advantage from it than we did: 
and, whether we had left Philip, or placed 
another prince on the throne of Spain, we ought 
to have, reduced the power of France, and to 
have ftrengthened her neighbours, much more than 
we did. We ought to have reduced her power for 
generations to come, and not to have contented 
ouffelves with a momentary reduction of it. France 
was exhaufted to a great degree of men and money, 
and her government had no credit: but they, who 
took this for a fufficient reduction of her power, 
looked but a little way before them, and reafoned 
too fuperficially. Several fitch there were however; 
for as it has been faid , that there is no extrava- 
gancy which fome philofopher or other has not 
maintained, fo your experience, young as you are, 
muft have shewn you , that there is no abfurd 
extreme, into which our party-politicians of Great 
Britain are not prone to fall, concerning the date 
and conduct of public affairs. But if France was 
exhaufted: fo were we, and fo were the Dutch. 
Famine rendered her condition much more miferable 
than ours, at one time, in appearance and in reality 
too. But as foon as this accident, that had diftreffcd 
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the French and frightened Lewis the fourteenth to 
the utmoft degree, and the immediate confequcnces 
of it were over; it was obvious to obferve, though 
few made the obfervation , that whilft we were 
unable to raife in a year, by fome millions at 
leaft , the expences of the ‘year, the French were 
willing and able to bear the impofition of the tenth 
over and above all the other taxes that had been 
laid upon them. This obfervation had the weight 
it deferved ; and fure it deferved to have fome 
among thofe who made it, at the time fpoken of, 
and who did not think that the war was to be 
continued as long as a parliament could be pre- 
vailed on to vote money. But fuppofing it to 
have deferved none, fuppofing the power of France 
to have been reduced as low as you pleafe , with 
refpect to her inward ftate ; yet ftill I affirm, that 
fuch ^ reduction could not be permanent, and 
was not therefore fufficient. Whoever knows the 
nature of her government , the temper of her 
people, and the natural advantages she has iu 
commerce over all the nations that furround her, 
knows, that an arbitrary government , and the 
temper of her people enable her on particular 
occafions to throw off a load of debt much more 
eafily, and with confequences much lefs to be fear- 
ed, than any of her neighbours can: that although, 
in the general courfe of things, trade be cramped 
and induflry vexed by this arbitrary government, , 
yet neither one nor the other is oppreffed; and the 
temper of the people, and the natural advantages 
of the country , are fuch , that how great foever 
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her diftrefs be at any point of time, twenty years 
of tranquility fuffice to re-eftablish her affairs, and 
to enrich her again at the expence of all the nations 
of Europe. If any one doubts of this, let him 
confider the condition in which this kingdom was 
left by Lewis the fourteenth; the ftrange pranks 
the late duke of Orleans played, during his 
regency and adminiftration, with the whole fyftem 
of public revenue , and private property ; and then 
let him tell himfclf, that the revenues of France, 
the tenth taken oft', exceed all the expences of 
her government by many millions of livres already, 
and will exceed them by many more in another 
year. 

Upon the whole maptter, my lord, the low and 
exhaufted ftate to which France was reduced , by 
the laft great war, was but a momentary reduction 
of her power : and whatever real and mor^lafting 
reduction the treaty of Utrecht brought about in 
fome inftances , it was not fufficient. The power 
of, France would not have appeared as great as it 
did , when England and Holland armed themfelves 
and armed all Germany againft her, if she had Jain 
as open to the invafions of her enemies , as her 
enemies lay to her’s. Her inward ftrength was 
great*; but the ftrength of thofe frontiers which 
Lewis the fourteenth was almoft forty years in 
forming , and which the folly of all his neighbours 
in their turns fuffered him to form , made this 
ftrength as formidable as it became. The true 
reduction of the exorbitant power of France , I 
take no notice of chimerical projects about changing 
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her government, confifted therefore in difarming 
her frontiers , and fortifying the barriers againft 
her , by the ccflion and demolition of many more 
places than she yielded up at Utrecht; but not of 
rhore than she might have been obliged to facrifice 
to her own immediate relief, and to the future 
fecurity of her neighbours. That she was not 
obliged to make thefe facrihces, I affirm was owing 
folely to thofe who oppofed the peace : and I am 
willing to put my whole credit with your lordship, 
and the whole merits of a caufe that has been fo 
much contelfed, on this iffue. I fay a caufe that 
has been fo much contelfed; for in truth, I think, 
it is no longer a doubt any where, except in 
British pamphlets, whether the conduct of thofe 
who neither declined treating , as was done in one 
thoufand feven hundred and fix; nor pretended to 
treat without a defign of concluding, as was done 
in one thoufand feven hundred and nine and 
ten , but carried the great work of the peace 
forward to its confummation ; or the conduct of 
thofe who oppofed this work in every Ifep of its 
progrefs , faved the power of France from a greater 
and a fufficient reduction at the treaty of Utrecht. 
The very minifters , who were employed in this 
fatal oppofition, are obliged to confefs this truth. 
How should they deny it? Thofe of Vienna may 
complain that the emperor had not the entire 
Spanish monarchy , or thofe of Holland that the 
States were not made mailers directly and indirectly 
of the whole Low Countries. But neither they, nor 
any one elfe that has any fenfe of slume about 
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him, can deny that the late queen, though she was 
refolved to treat becaufe she was refolved to finish 
the war , yet was to the utmoft degree defirous to 
treat in a perfect union with her allies , and to 
procure them all the reafonable terms they could 
expect; and much better than thofe they reduced 
themfelves to the neceflity of accepting , by endea- 
vouring to wreft the negotiation out of her hands. 
The difunion of the allies gave France the advan- 
tages she improved. The foie queftion is. Who 
caufed this difunion? and that will be eaGly decid- 
ed by every impartial man , who informs himfelf 
carefully of the public anecdotes of that time. If 
the private anecdotes were to be laid open as well 
as thofe, and I think it almoft time they should, 
the whole monftrous fcene would appear , and 
shock the eye of every honell man. I do not 
intend to defcend into many particulars at this 
time: but whenever I, or any other perfon as 
well informed as I , shall defcend into a full de- 
duction of fuch particulars , it will become undeni- 
ably evident, that the mod violent oppofition 
imaginable', carried on by the Germans and the 
Dutch in league with a party in Britain, began 
as foon as the firft; overtures were made to the 
queen; before she had fo much as begun to treat: 
and was therefore an oppofition not to this or that 
plan of treaty, but in truth to all treaty; and 
efpecially to one wherein Great Britain took the 
lead , or was to have any particular advantage. 
That the Imperialifts meant no treaty, unlefs a 
preliminary , and impracticable condition of it was 
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to fet the crown of Spain on the emperor’s head, 
will appear from this; that prince Eugene, when 
he came into England , long after the death of Jo- 
seph and the elevation of Charles, upon an errand 
moll unworthy of fo great a man, treated always 
on this fuppofition : and I remember with how 
much inward impatience I aflifted at conferences 
held with him concerning quotas for renewing the 
war in Spain, in the very fame room, at the 
cockpit, where the queen’s minifters had been 
told in plain terms, a little before, by thofe of 
other allies, “ that their mafters would not confent 
„ that the Imperial and Spanish crowns should 
,, unite on the fame head. ” That the Dutch were 
not averfe to all treaty, but meant none wherein 
Great Britain was to have any particular advantage, 
will appear from this; that their minifter declared 
himfelf ready and authorifed to flop the oppofition 
made to the queen’s meafures , by prefenting a 
memorial , wherein he would declare , “ that his 
„ mafters entered into them , and were refolved • 
„ not to continue the war for the recovery of 
„ Spain , provided the queen would confent that 
„ they should garrifon Gibraltar and Port-mahon 
„ jointly with us, and share equally the Affiento , 

„ the South Sea ship, and whatever should be 
„ granted by the Spaniards to the queen and her 
„ fubjects. ” That the whigs engaged in this league 
with foreign powers againft their country, as 
well as their queen, and with a phrenfy more 
unaccountable than that which made and maintain- 
ed the folemn league and covenant formerly, will 
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appear from this; that their attempts were directed 
not only to wreft the negotiations out of the 
queen’s hands, but to oblige their country to carry 
on the war , on the fame unequal foot that had 
coft her already about twenty millions more than 
she ought to have contributed ' to it. For they 
not only continued to abet the emperor, whofe 
inability to fupply his quota was confeffed ; but 
the Dutch likewjfe , after the States had refufed 
to ratify the treaty their minifter figned at London 
towards the end of the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and eleven , and by which the queen 
united herfelf more clofely than ever to them ; 
engaging to purfue the war, to conclude the 
peace, and to guaranty it, when concluded, 
jointly with them ; “ provided they would keep 
„ the engagements they had taken with her, and 
„ the conditions of proportionate expence under 
„ which our nation had entered into the war. ” 
L T pon fuch fchemes as thefe was the oppofition to 
the treaty of Utrecht carried on : and the means 
employed, and the means projected to be em- 
ployed, were worthy of fuch fchemes; open, direct, 
and indecent defiance of legal authority, fecret con- 
fpiracies againft the ftate , and bafe machinations 
againft particular men , who had no other crime 
than that of endeavouring to conclude a war, 
under the authority of the queen , which a party 
in the nation endeavoured to prolong, againft her 
authority. Had the good policy of concluding 
the war been doubtful , it was certainly as lawful 
for thofe, who thought it good, to advife it, as 
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it had been for thofc , who thought it bad* to 
advife the contrary : and the decilion of the fo- 
vereign on the throne ought to have terminated 
the contcft. But he who had judged by the 
appearances of things on one fide, at that time, 
would have been apt to think, that putting an 
end to the war , or to Magna Charta , was the 
fame thing; that the queen on the throne had no 
right to govern independently of her fucceflor; 
nor any of her fubjects a right to adminifter the 
government under her, though called to it by her, 
except thofe whom she had thought fit to lay 
atide. Extravagant as thefe principles are, no 
other could juftify the conduct held at that time 
by thofe who oppofed the peace: and as I faid 
juft now, that the phrenfy of this league was more 
unaccountable than that of the folemn league and 
covenant, I might have added* that it was not 
very many degrees lefs criminal. Some of thofe , 
who charged the queen’s minifters , after her death* 
with imaginary treafons ? had been guilty during 
her life of real treafons : apd I can compare the 
folly and violence of the fpirit that prevailed at . 
that time , both before the conclufion of the peace, 
and, under pretence of danger to the fucceflion, 
after it, to nothing more nearly than to the folly 
arid violence of the fpirit that feized the tories 
foon after the acccftion of George the firft. The 
latter indeed , which was provoked by unjuft and 
impolitic perfecution, broke out in open rebellion* 
the former might have done fo , if the queen 
had lived a little longer. But to return. • 
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The obdinate adherence of the Dutch to this 
league , in oppofition to the queen , rendered the 
conferences of Utrecht, when they were opened, 
no better than mock conferences. Had the men 
who governed that commonwealth been wife and 
honed enough to unite, at lead then, cordially 
with the queen , and, fince they could not hinder 
a congrefs, to act in concert with her in it; we 
should have been dill in time to maintain a diffi- 
dent union among the allies , and a fufficient fu- 
periority over the French. All the fpecific demands 
that the former made, as well as the Dutch them- 
felves , either to incumber the negotiation, or to 
have in referve , according to the artifice ufually 
employed on fuch occafions, certain points from 
which to depart in the courfe of it with advantage, 
would not have been obtained : but all the effential 
demands, all in particular that were really necef- 
fary to fecure the barriers in the Low Countries 
and of the four circles againd France, would have 
been fo : for France mud have continued, in this 
cafe, rather to fue fon peace , than to treat on an 
equal foot. The fird dauphin, fon of Lewis the 
fourteenth , died feveral months before this congrefs 
began : the fecond dauphin , his grandfon , and the 
wife and the elded fon of this prince , died foon 
after it began, of the fame unknown didemper, 
and were buried together in the fame grave. Such 
family misfortunes , following a long feries of 
national misfortunes , made the old king , though 
he bore them with much feeming magnanimity , 
defirous to get out of the war at any tolerable 
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rate, that he might not run the rifque of leaving 
a child of five years old, the prefent king, enga- 
ged in it. The queen did all that was morally 
poflible , except giving up her honor in the nego- 
tiation, and the interefts of her fubjects in the 
conditions of peace, to -procure this union with 
the Hates general. But all she could do was vain; 
and the fame phrenfy, that had hindered the Dutch 
from improving to their and to the common ad- 
vantage the public misfortunes of France, hindered 
them from improving to the fame purpofes the 
private misfortunes of the houfe of Bourbon. They 
continued to flatter themfelves that they should 
force the queen out of her meafures , by their in- 
trigues with the party in Britain who oppofed 
thei'e meafures , and even raife an infurrection 
againft her. But thefe intrigues , and thofe of 
prince Eugene, were known and disappointed ; 
and monfieur Buys had the mortification to be 
reproached 'with them publicly , when he came to 
take leav£ of the lords of the council, by the earl 
of Oxford; who entered into many particulars 
that could not Be denied , of the private transac- 
tions ©f this fort , to which Buys had been a 
party, in compliance with his inftructions , and, 
as I believe, much againft his own fenfe and in- 
clinations. As the feafon for taking the field 
advanced , the league propofed to defeat the 
fuccefs of the congrefs by the events of the cam- 
paign; but inftcad of defeating the fuccefs of the 
congrefs , the events of the campaign ferved only 
to turn this fuccefs in favor of France. At the 
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beginning of the year, the queen and the States, 
in concert , might have given the law to friend 
and foe, with great advantage to the former, and 
with fuch a detriment to the latter, as the caufes 
of the war rendered juft, the events of it reafon- 
able , and the objects of.it neceffary. At the end 
of the year, the allies were no longer in a ftate 
of giving , nor the French of receiving the law; 
and the Dutch had recourfe to the queen’s good 
offices , when they could oppofe and durft infult 
her no longer. Even then , thefe offices were em- 
ployed with zeal , and with fome effect for them. 

Thus the war ended, much more favorably to 
France than she expected, or they who put an 
end to it defigned. The queen would have 
humbled and weakened this power. The allies 
who oppofed her would have crushed it, and 
have raifed another as exorbitant on the ruins of 
it. Neither one nor the other fucceeded, and they 
who meant to ruin the French power preferved 
it, by oppofing thofe who meant to reduce it. 

Since I have mentioned the events of the year 
one thoufand feven hundred and twelve , and the 
decifxve turn they gave to the negotiations ip favor 
of France, give me leave to fay fomething more 
on this fubject. You will find that I shall do fo 
with much impartiality. The difaftrous events of 
this campaign in the Low Countries , and the con- 
fequences of them , have been imputed to the repa- 
ration of the British troops from the army of the 
allies. The clamor againft this meafure was great 
at that time, and the prejudices which this clamor 
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raifed are great ftill among fome men. But as clamor 
raifed thefe prejudices, other prejudices gave birth to 
this clamor: and it is no wonder they should do fo 
among perfons bent on continuing the war; fince 
I own very freely , that when the firft ftep that 
led to this reparation came to my knowledge , 
which was not an hour, by the way, before I 
writ by the queen’s order to the duke of Ormond, 
in the very words in which the order was advifed 
and given , “ that he should not engage in any 
„ fiege , nor hazard a battle, till further order,” 
I was furprifed and hurt; fo much, that if I had 
had an opportunity of fpeaking in private to the 
queen, after I had received monfieur Dk Torcy’s 
letter to me on the fubject, and before she went 
into the council, I should have fpoken to her, I 
think, in the firffc heat, againfl it. The truth is, 
however, that the ftep was juftifiable at that point 
of time in every refpect, and therefore that the 
confequences are to be charged to the account of 
thofe who drew them on themfelves, not to the 
account of the queen , nor of the minifter who 
advifed her. The ftep was juftifiable to the allies 
furely , fince the queen took no more upon her, 
no not fo much by far, in making it, as many 
of them had done by fufpending, or endangering, 
or defeating operations in the heat of the war, 
when they declined to fend their troops, or delay- 
ed the march of them, or neglected. the prepara- 
tions they were obliged to make, on the moft 
frivolous pretences. Your lordship will find in the 
courfe of your enquiries many particular inftances 
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of what is here pointed out in general. But I 
cannot help defeending into fome few of thofe that 
regard the emperor and the States General, who 
cried the loudeR and with the moR effect , though 
they had the lead reafon, on account of their own 
conduct, t;o complain of the queen’s. With what 
face could the emperor, for inRance, prefume to 
complain of the orders fent to the duke of Or- 
mond? I fay nothing of his deficiencies, which 
were fo great, that he had at this very time little 
more than one regiment that could be faid properly 
to act againR France and Spain at his foie charge; 
as I affirmed to prince Eugene before the lords 
of the council , and demonRrated upon paper the 
next day. I fay nothing of all that preceded the 
year one thoufand feven hundred and feven , on 
which I should have much to fay. But I defire 
your lordship only to confider, what you will find 
to have paffed after the famous year one thoufand 
feven hundred and fix. Was it with the queen’s 
approbation, or againR her will, that the emperor 
made the treaty for the evacuation of Lombardy, 
and let out fo great a number of French regiments 
time enough to recruit themfelves at home , to 
march into Spain, and to deRroy the British forces 
at Almanza? Was it with her approbation, or 
againR her will, that, inRead of employing all 
his forces and all' his endeavours, to make the 
greateffi defign of the whole war, the enterprife 
on Toulon, fucceed, he detached twelve thoufand 
men to reduce the kingdom of Naples , that muffi 
have fallen of courfe ? and that an opportunity of 
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ruining the whole maritime force of France, and 
of ruining or fubduing her provinces on that fide, 
was loft , merely by this unneceflary diverfion , 
and by the conduct of prince Eugene , which 
left no room to doubt that he gave occafion to 
this fatal difappointment on purpofe , and in con- 
cert with the court of Vienna? 

Turn your eyes, my lord, on the conduct of 
the States, and you will find reafon to be aftonished 
at the arrogance of the men who governed in them 
at this time , and who prefumed to exclaim againft 
a queen of Great Britain , for doing what their de- 
puties had done more than once in that very 
country , and in the courfe of that very war. In 
the year one thoufand feven hundred and twelve , 
at the latter end of a war, when conferences for 
treating a peace were opened, when the leaft 
finifter event in the field would take off from that 
fuperiority which the allies had in the congrefs, 
and when the paft fuccefs of the war had already 
given them as much of this fuperiority as they 
wanted to obtain a fafe, advantageous, honorable, 
and lafting peace , the queen directed her general 
to fufpend till further order the operations of her 
troops. In one thoufand feven hundred and three, 
in the beginning of a war, when fomething was 
to be rifqued or no fuccefs to be expected , and 
when the bad fituation of affairs in Germany and 
Italy required, in a particular manner, that efforts 
should be made in the Low Countries, and that the 
war should not languish there whilft it was unfuc- 
cefsful every where elfe; the duke of Marlborough 
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determined to attack the French, but the Dutch 
deputies would not fuffer their troops to go on ; 
defeated his defign iri^ the very moment of it’s 
execution ,, if I remember well, and gave no other 
reafon for their proceeding than that which is a 
reafon againft every battle , the poftibility of being 
beaten. The circumftance of proximity to their 
frontier was urged, I know, and it was faid , that 
their provinces would be expofed to the incurfions 
of the French if they loft the battle. But befules 
other anfwers to this vain pretence, it was obvious 
that they had ventured battles as near home as this 
would have been fought , and that the way to 
remove the enemy farther off was by action , not 
inaction. Upon the whole matter , the Dutch 
deputies flopped the progrefs of the confederate 
army at this time , by exercifing an arbitrary and 
independent authority over the troops of the States. 
In one thoufand feven hundred and five, when the 
fuccefs of the preceding campaign should have 
given them an entire confidence in the duke of 
Marlborough’s conduct, when returning from 
the Mofelle to the Low Countries he began to 
make himfelf and the common caufe amends , for 
the difappointment which pique and jealoufy in 
the prince of Baden, or ufual sloth and negligence 
in the Germans , had occafioned juft before , by 
forcing the French lines ; when ihe was in the 
full purfiut of this advantage, and when he was 
marching to attack an enemy half defeated , and 
more than half- difpirited ; nay when he had made 
his difpofitions for attacking, and part of his troops 
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had patted the Dyle — the deputies of the States 
once more tied up his hands, took from him an 
opportunity too fair to be loft; for thefe, I think, 
were fome of the terms of his complaint : and in 
short the confederacy received an affront at leaft , 
where we might have obtained a victory. Let this 
that has been faid ferve as a fpecimen of the inde- 
pendency on the queen , her councils , and her 
generals, with which thefe powers acted in the 
courfe of the war; who were not ashamed to find 
fault that the queen, once, and at the latter end 
of it , prefumed to fufpend the operations of her 
troops till farther order. But be it that they 
forefaw what this farther order would be. They 
forefaw then, that as foon as Dunkirk should be 
put into the queen’s hands, she would confent to 
a fufpenfion of arms for two months , and invite 
them to do the fame. Neither this forefight , nor 
the ftrong declaration which the bishop of Bristol 
made by the queen’s order at Utrecht, and which 
shewed them that her refolution was not taken to 
fubmit to the league into which they had entered 
againft her, could prevail on them to make a 
right ufe of thefe two months , by endeavouring 
to renew their union and good flnderftanding with 
the queen; though I can fay with the greateft 
truth, and they could not doubt of it at the time, 
that she would have gone more than half-way to 
meet them , and that her minifters would have 
done their utmoft to bring it about. Even then 
we might have refumed the fuperiority we began 
to lofe in the congrefs ; for , the queen and the 
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States uniting , the principal allies would have 
united with them: and, in this cafe, it would 
have been fo much the intereft of Prance to avoid 
any chante of feeing the war renewed , that she 
mud, and she would, have made fure of peace, 
during the fufpenfion, on much worfe terms for 
herfelf and for Spain, than she made it afterwards. 
But the prudent and fober States continued to act 
like froward children , or like men drunk with 
refentment and paffion; and fuch will the conduct 
be of the wife governments in every circumftance, 
where a fpirit of faction and of private intereft 
prevails , among thofe who are at the head , over 
reafon or ftate. After laying afide all decency in 
their behaviour towards the queen, they laid afide 
all caution for themfelves. They declared “ they 
„ would carry on the war without her. ” Landrecy 
feemed , in their efteem, of more importance than 
Dunkirk ; and the opportunity of wafting fome 
French provinces, or of putting the whole event 
of the war on the decifion of another battle , 
preferable to the other meafure that lay open 
to them; that, I mean, of trying in good earneft , 
and in an honeft concert with the queen, during 
the fufpenfion of arms , whether fuch terms of 
peace, as ought to fatisfy them and the other 
allies might not be impofed on France. 

If the confederate army had broke into France, 
the campaign before this, or in any former cam- 
paign ; and if the Germans and the Dutch had 
exercifed then the fame inhumanity, as the French 
had exercifed in their provinces in former wars ; 
if they had burnt Verfaillcs , and even Paris, and 
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if they had diffused the ashes of the dead princes 
that repofe at Saint Denis , every good man would 
have felt the horror, that fuch cruelties infpire: 
no man could have faid that the retaliation was 
unjuft. But in one thoufand feven hundred and 
twelve, it was too late, in every rcfpect, to. me- 
ditate fuch projects. If the French had been un- 
prepared to defend their frontier, either for want 
of means , or in a vain confidence that the peace 
would be made, as our king Charles the fecond 
was unprepared to defend his coaft at the latter 
end of his firft war with Holland , the allies might 
have played a hire game in fatisfying their ven- 
geance on the French, as the Dutch did on us in 
one thoufand fix hundred and fixty feven ; and 
impofing harder terms on them , than thofe they 
offered , or would have accepted. But this was 
not the cafe. The French army was, I believe, 
more numerous than the army of the allies, even 
before feparation , and certainly in a much better 
condition than two or three years before , when 
a deluge of blood was fpilt to dislodge them , for 
we did no more, at Malplaquet. Would the 
Germans and the Dutch have found it more eafy 
to force them at this time , than it was at that ? 
Would not the French have fought with as much 
obftinacy to fave Paris, as they did to fave Mons? 
and , with all the regard due to the duke of Or- 
mond and to prince Eugene, was the abfence of 
the duke of Marlborough of no confequence? 
Turn this affair every way in your thoughts , my 
lord,, and you will find that the Germans and the 
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Dutch, had nothing in theirs, but to break, at 
any rate, and at any rifque , the negotiations that 
were begun , and to reduce Great Britain to the 
neceffity of continuing , what she had been too 
long, a province of the confederacy. A province 
indeed, and not one of the beft treated; fince the 
confederates affumed a right of obliging her to 
keep her pacts with, them , and of difpenfing with 
their obligations to her, of exhaufting her, without 
rule, or proportion, or meafure , in the fupport 
of a war, to which she alone contributed more 
than all of them , and in which she had no longer 
an immediate intereft, nor even any remote intereflr 
that was not common, or, with refpect to her, 
very dubious ; and , after all this , of complaining 
that the queen prefumed to hearken to overtures 
of peace, and to fet a negotiation on foot, whilft 
their humor and ambition required that the war 
should be prolonged for an indefinite time, and 
for a purpofe that was either bad or indeterminate. 

The fufpenlion of arms, that began in the Low 
Countries, was continued, and extended afterwards 
by the act I figned at Fontainebleau. The fortune 
of the war turned at the fame time: and all thofe 
difgraces followed , which obliged the Dutch to 
treat, and to defire the aflifhmce of the queen, 
whom they had fet at defiance fo lately. This 
affiftance they had , as effectually as it could be 
given iri the circumftances , to which they had 
reduced themfelves , and the whole alliance : and 
the peace of Great Britain , Portugal , Savoy , 
Pruffia, and the States General, was made, without 
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his imperial majefty’s concurrence, in the fpring 
of one thoufand feven hundred and thirteen; as it 
might have been made, much more advantageously 
for them all, in that of one thoufand feven hundred 
and twelve. Lefs obftinacy on the part of the 
States, and perhaps more dcciiive refolutions on 
the part of the queen, would have wound up 
all thele divided threads in one, and have finished 
this great work much fooner and better. I fay , 
perhaps more decifive refolutions on the part of 
the queen; becaufe , although I think that I should 
have conveyed her orders for figning a treaty of 
peace with France, before the armies took the 
field, much more willingly, than I executed them 
afterwards in figning that of the ceffation of arms; 
yet I do not prefume to decide, but shall defire 
your lordship to do fo , on a review of all *cir- 
cumftances, fome of which I shall juft mention. 

The league made for protracting the war having 
oppofed the queen to the utmoft of their power, 
and by means of every fort, from the firft appear- 
ances of a negotiation ; the general effect of this 
violent oppofition , on her and her minifters was , 
to make them proceed by slower and more cautious 
fteps : the particular effect of it was , to oblige 
them to open the eyes of the nation, and to inflamg 
the people with a defire of peace, by shewing, in 
the meft public and folemn manner, how unequally 
we were burdened , and how unfairly we were 
treated by our allies. The firft gave an air of 
diffidence and timidity to their conduct , which 
encouraged the league, and gave vigor to the 
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oppofition. The fecond irritated the Dutch par- 
ticularly; for the emperor and the other allies had 
the modefty at leaft, not to pretend to bear any 
proportion in the expence of the war : and thus 
the two powers , whofe union was the moft 
cfiential , were the moft at variance,’ and the queen 
was obliged to act in a clofer concert with her 
enemy who defired peace, than she would have 
done if her allies had been lefs obftinately bent to 
protract the war. During thefe tranfactions , my 
loi*d Oxford, who had his correfpondencies apart, 
and a private thread of negotiation always in his 
hands, entertained hopes that Philip would be 
brought to abandon Spain in favor of his father-in- 
law, and to content himfelf with the ftates of that 
prince , the kingdom of Sicily , and the prefervation 
of his right of fucceflion to the crown of France. 
Whether my lord had any particular reafons for 
entertaining thefe hopes, befides the general reafons 
founded on the condition of France , on that of 
the Bourbon family , and on the difpofition of 
Lewis the fourteenth, I doubt very much. That 
Lewis , who fought , and had need of feeking 
peace , almoft at any rate , and who faw that he 
could not obtain it, even of the queen, unlefs 
Philip abandoned immediately the crown of Spain, 
or abandoned immediately, 'by renunciation and 
a folemn act of exclufxon , all pretenfion to that of 
France. That Lewis was defirous of the former, 
I cannot doubt; that Philip would have aban- 
doned Spain with the equivalents that have been 
mentioned, or either of them, I believe likewife; 
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if the prefent king of France had died , when 
his father, mother, and eldeft brother did: for 
they all had the fame diftemper. But Lewis 
would ufe no violent means to force his grandfon; 
the queen would not continue the war to force 
him; Philip was too obftinate, and his wife too 
ambitious, to quit the crown of Spain, when 
they had difcovered our weaknefs , and felt their 
own ftrength in that country, by their fuccefs in 
the campaign of one thoufand feven hundred and 
ten: after which my lord Stanhope himfelf was 
convinced that Spain could not be conquered, nor 
kept, if it was conquered, without a much greater 
army , than it was poffible for us to fend thither. 
In that fituation it was wild to imagine , as the 
earl of Oxford imagined, or pretended to imagine, 
that they would quit the crown of Spain , for a 
remote and uncertain profpect of fucceeding to 
that of France, and content themfelves to be, in 
the mean time, princes of very fmall dominions. 
Philip therefore , after ftruggling long that he 
might not be obliged to make his option till the 
fucceffion of France lay open to him , was obliged 
to make it, and made it, for Spain. Now this, 
my lord, was the very crifis of the negotiation: 
and to this point I apply what I faid above of 
the effect of more decifive refolutions on the part , 
of the queen. It was plain , that , if she made the 
campaign in concert with her allies, she could be 
no longer miftrefs of the negotiations , nor have 
almofl a chance for conducting them to the iflue 
she propofed. Our ill fuccefs in the field would 
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have rendered the French lefs tractable in the con- 
grefs: our good fuccefs there would have rendered 
the allies fo. On this principle the queen fufpended 
the operations of her troops , and then concluded 
the ceflation. 

Co'MPARE now the appearances and effect of 
this meafure, with the appearances and effect that 
another meafure would have had. In order to 
arrive at any peace , it was neceffary to do what 
the queen did, or to do more: and, in order to 
arrive at a good one , it was neceffary to be pre- 
pared to carry on the war , as well as to make a 
.shew of it; for she had the hard task upon her, 
of guarding againft her allies, and her enemies both. 
But in that ferment , when few men confidered 
any thing coolly , the conduct of her general , 
after he took the field , though he covered the 
allies in the fiege of Quefnoy, correfponded ill, 
in appearance, with the declarations of carrying 
on the war vigorously, that had been made, on 
feveral occafions , before the campaign opened. It 
had an air of double dealing; and as fuch it paffed 
among thofe , who did not combine in their 
thoughts all the circumftances of the conjuncture, 
or who were infatuated with the notional neceffity 
of continuing the war. The clamor could not 
have been greater, if the queen had figned her 
peace feparately : and , I think , the appearances 
might have been explained as favorably in one 
cafe, as in the other. From the death of the 
emperor Joseph, it was neither our intereft, nor 
the common intereft, well underftood, to fet the 
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crown of Spain on the prefent emperor’s head. A&. 
foon therefore as Philip had made his option, and 
if she had taken this refolution early, his option 
would have been fooner made , I prefume that 
the queen might have declared, that she would 
not continue the war an hour longer to procure 
Spain for his Imperial majefty; that the engage- 
ments, she had taken whilfl he was archduke, 
bound her no more; that, by his accelfion to the 
empire, the very nature of them was altered; that 
she took effectual meafures to prevent, in any 
.future time, an union of the crowns of France 
and Spain, and, Upon the fame principle, would 
not confent, much lefs fight, to bring about an im- 
mediate union of the Imperial and Spanish crowns; 
that they, who infilled to protract the war, in- 
tended this union; that they could intend nothing 
elfe, fince they ventured to break with her, rather 
than to treat, and were fo eager to put the reafon- 
able fatisfaction , that they might have in every 
other cafe without hazard, on the uncertain events 
of war; that she would not be impofed on any 
longer in this manner , and that she had ordered 
her minifters to fign her treaty with France, on 
the furrender of Dunkirk into her hands ; that she 
pretended not to preferibe to her allies, but that 
she had infilled, in their behalf, on certain con- 
ditions, that France was obliged to grant to thofe 
of them, who should fign their treaties at the fame 
time as she did, or who should confent to an 
immediate ceffation of arms , and during the ceffat- 
tion treat under her mediation. There had been 
. T 
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more franknefs, and more dignity in this proceed- 
ing, and the effect muft have been more advan- 
tageous. France would have granted more for a 
feparate peace, than for a ceflation: and the Dutch 
would have been more influenced by the profpeot 
of one, than of the other: efpecialiy fince this 
proceeding would have been very different from 
theirs at JYlunfler, and at Nimeghen, where they 
abandoned their allies , without any other pretence 
than the particular advantage they found in doing 
fo. A fufpenfion of the operations of the queen’s 
troops , nay a ceffation of arms between her and 
France, was not definitive; and they might, and 
they did, hope to drag her back under their, and 
the German yoke. This therefore was not fufli- 
cient to check their obflinacy, nor to hinder them 
from making all the unfortunate hafte they did 
make to get thcmfelves beaten at Denain. But 
they would poflibly have laid afide their vain 
hopes , if they had feen the queen’s minifters ready 
to fign her treaty of peace , and thofe of fome 
principal allies ready to fign at the fame time ; in 
which cafe the mifehief, that followed, had been 
prevented , and better terms of peace had been 
obtained for the confederacy: a prince of the houfe 
of Bourbon , who could never be king of France, 
would have fat on the Spanish throne , inftead of 
an emperor: the Spanish feepter would have been 
weakened in the hands of one , and the Imperial 
feepter would have been ftrengthened in thofe of 
the other: France would have had no opportunity 
of recovering from former blows , nor of finishing 
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a long unfuccefsful war by two fuccefsful cam- , 
paigns : her ambition, and her power, would have 
declined with her old king, and under the minority 
that followed: one of them at leaft might have 
been fo reduced by the terms t>f peace, if the 
defeat of the allies in one thoufand feven hundred 
and twelve , and the lofs of fo many towns as 
the French took in that and the following year, 
had been prevented, that the other would have 
been no longer formidable , even fuppofing it to 
have continued ; whereas I fuppofe that the tran- 
quillity of Europe is more due , at this time , to 
want of ^mbition , than to want of power, on 
the part of France. But, to carry the comparifon 
of thefe two meafures to the end, it may be fup- 
pofed that the Dutch would have taken the fame 
part, on the queen’s declaring a feparate peace, 
as they took on her declaring a celfation. The 
preparations for the campaign in the Low coun- 
tries were made ; the Dutch , like the other con- 
federates, had a juft confidence in their own troops, • 
and an unjuft contempt for thofe of the enemy ; 
they were tranfported from their ufual fobriety and 
caution by the ambitious profpect of large acqui- 
fitions, which had been opened artfully to them; 
the reft of the confederate army was compofed of 
Imperial and German troops: fo that the Dutch, - 
the Imperialifts , and the other Germans , having 
an intereft to decide which was no longer the 
intereft of the whole confederacy , they might 
have united againft the queen in one cafe, as they 
did in the other; and the mifehief, that followed 
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to them and the common caufe, might not have 
been prevented. This might have been the cafe , 
no doubt. They might have flattered themfelves 
that they should be able to break into France, and 
to force Philip, by the diftrefs brought on his 
grandfather , to refign the crown of Spain to the 
emperor, even after Great Britain, and Portugal, 
and Savoy too perhaps , were drawn out of the 
war; for thefe princes defired as little, as the queen, 
to fee the Spanish crown on the emperor’s head. 
But , even in this cafe , though the madnefs would 
have been greater , the effect would not have been 
worfe. 1 he queen would have been able to ferve 
thefe confederates as well by being mediator in 
the negotiations, as they left it in her power to 
do , by being a party in them : and Great Britain 
would have had the advantage of being delivered 
fo much fooner from a burden , which whimfical 
and wicked politics had impofed , and continued 
upon her till it was become intolerable. Of thefe 
two meafures, at the time when we might have 
taken either , there were perfons who thought 
the laft preferable to the former. But it never 
came into public debate. Indeed it never could; 
too much time having been loft in waiting for the 
option of Philip, and the fufpenfion and ceffation 
having been brought before the council rather as 
a meafure taken, than a matter to be debated. If 
your lordship , or any one elfe, should judge, that, 
in fuch circumftances as thofe of the confederacy 
in the beginning of one thoufand feven hundred 
and twelve , the latter meafure ought to have been 
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taken, and the Gordian knot to have been cut, 

| f J 
rather than to fuffer a mock treaty to languish on, 

with fo much advantage to the French as the 
difunion of the allies gave them ; in short , if 
slownefs, perplexity, inconfiftency , and indecifion 
should be .objected , in fome inflances , to the 
queen’s councils at that time; if it should be faid 
particularly, that she did not obferve the precife 
moment when the conduct of the league formed 
* againft her , being expofed to mankind , would 
have juftified any part she should have taken 
(though she declared, foon after the moment was i 
patted , that this conduct had fet her free from all 
her engagements) and when she ought to have 
taken that of drawing, by one bold meafure, her 
allies out of the war, or herfelf out of the confe- 
deracy , before she loft her influence on France: if 
all this should be objected , yet would the proofs 
brought to fupport thefe objections shew , that we 
were better allies than politicians ^ that the defire 
the queen had to treat in concert with her confe- 
derates, and the refolution she took not to fign 
without them,' made her bear what no crowned 
head had ever born before; and that where she 
erred, she erred principally by the patience, the 
compliance , and the condefcenfion she exercifed 
towards them , and towards her own fubjects in 
league with them. Such objections as thefe may 
lie to the queen’s conduct , in the courfe of this 
great affair; as well as objections of human infir- 
mity to that of thofe perfons employed by her 
in the tranfactions of it; from which neither thofe 
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who preceded , nor thofe who fucceeded , have , 

I prefume , been free* But the principles on which 
they proceeded were honeft, the means they ufed 
were lawful*, and the event they propofed to bring 
about was juft. Whereas the very foundation of 
all the oppofition to the peace was laid.in injuftice 
and folly: for what could be more unjuft, than 
the attempt of the Dutch and the Germans, to 
force the queen to continue a war for their private 
intereft and ambition , the difproportionate expence • 
of which opprefled the commerce of her fubjects , 

. and loaded them with debts for ages yet to come ? 

A war, the object of which was fo changed, that 
from the year one thoufand feven hundred and 
eleven she made it not only without any engage- 
ment , but againft her own , and the common 
intereft? What could be more foolish; you will 
think that I foften the term too much , and you 
will be in the right to think fo : what could be 
more foolish* than the attempt of a party in Bri- 
tain, to' protract" a war fo ruinous to their country, 
without any reafon that they durft avow, except 
that of wreaking the refentments of Europe on 
France, and that of uniting the Imperial and Spanish 
crowns on an Auftrian head? one of which was to 
purchafe revenge at a price too dear; and the other 
was to expofe the liberties of Europe to new 
dangers , by the conclufion of a war which had 
been made to affert and fecure them. 

I HAVE dwelt the longer on the conduct of 
thofe who promoted , and of thofe who oppofed , 
the negotiations of the peace made at Utrecht > 
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2 nd on the comparifon of the meafnre purfued by 
the queen with that which she might have purfued, 
becaufe the great benefit we ought to reap from 
the ftudy of hiftory , cannot be reaped unlefs we 
accuflom ourfelves to compare the conduct of 
. different governments , and different parties , in 
the fame conjunctures, and to obferve the meafures 
Vfiey did purfue , and the meafures they might 
have purfued, with the actual confequences that 
followed one, and the poflible, or probable confe- 
quences , that might have followed the other. By 
this exercife of the mind , the ftudy of hiftory 
anticipates, as it- were, experience, as I have 
obferved in one of the firft of thefe letters, and 
prepares us for action. If this confideration should 
not plead a fufficient excufe for my prolixity on 
this head , I have one more to add that may. A 
rage of warring poffefTed a party in oi*r nation 
till the death of the late queen : a rage of nego- 
tiating has poffefTed the fame party of men , ever 
fince. You have feen the confequences of one: 
you fee actually thofe of the other. The rage of 
warring confirmed the beggary of our nation , 
which began as early as the revolution ; but then 
it gave, in the laftiwar, reputation to our arms, 
and our councils too. For though I think, and 
muft always think , that the principle , on which 
we acted after departing from that laid down in 
the grand alliance of one thoufand feven hundred 
and one, was wrong: yet muft we confefs that it 
was purfued wifely, as well as boldly. The rage 
of negotiating has been a chargeable rage likewife, 
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at leaft as chargeable in it’s proportion. Far from 
paying our debts, contracted in war, they con- 
tinue much the fame, after three and twenty years 
of peace. The taxes that opprefs our mercantile 
intereft the moft are ftill in mortgage ; and thofe 
that opprefs the landed intereft the moft, inftead 
of being laid on extraordinary occafions , are be- 
come the ordinary funds for the current fervice df 
every year. This is grievous, and the more fo to 
any man, who has the honor of his country, as 
well as her profperity at heart, becaufe we have 
not , in this cafe , the airy confolation we had in 
the other. The rage of negotiating began twenty 
years ago , under pretence of confummating the 
treaty of Utrecht: and, from that time to this, our 
minifters have been in one perpetual maze. They 
have made themfclves and us , often , objects of 
averfioi\, to the powers on the continent: and we 
are become at laft objects of contempt, even to 
the Spaniards. What other effect could our abfurd 
conduct have? What other return has it deferved? 
We came exhaufted out of long wars; and, inftead 
of purfuing the meafures neceffary to give us 
means and opportunity to repair our ftrength and 
to diminish our burdens, our minifters have acted, 
from that time to this, like men who fought pre- 
tences to keep the nation in the fame exhaufted 
condition, and under the fame load of debt. This 
may have been their view perhaps; and we could 
not be furprifed if we heard the fame men declare 
national poverty neceffary to fupport the prefent 
government , who have fo frequently declared 
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corruption and a (landing army to be fo. Your 
good fenfe , my lord , your virtue , and your love 
of your country , will always determine you to 
oppofe fuch vile fchemgs , and to contribute your 
utmoft towards the cure of both thefe kinds of 
rage; the rage of warring, without any propor- 
tionable interefl of our own, for the ambition of 
others ; and the rage of negotiating , on every 
occafion , at any *rate, without a fufficient call to 
it, and without any part of that deciding influence 
which we ought to have. Our nation inhabits an 
island , and is one of the principal nations of 
Europe; but, to maintain this rank, we mull 
take the advantages of this fituation , which have 
been neglected by us for almoft half a century: 
we mud always remember , that we are not part 
of the continent, but we mud never forget that 
we are neighbours to it. I will conclude, by 
applying a rule, that Horace gives for the con- 
duct of an epic or dramatic poenjj, xp the part 
Great Britain ought to take in the affairs of the 
continent , if you allow me to transform Britannia 
into a male divinity, as the verfe requires. 

Nec Deus interfit , nifi dignus vindice nodus 
Incident. 

If thefe reflections are juft, and I should not have 
offered them to your lordship had they not 
appeared both juft and important to my beft 
underftanding , you will think that I have not 
fpent your time unprofitably in making them , 
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and exciting you by them to examine the true 
intereft of your country relatively to foreign affairs; 
and to compare it with thofe principles of conduct, 
that I am perfuaded , have no other foundation 
than party -defigns, prejudices, and habits; the 
private intereft of fome men and the ignorance 
and rashnefs of others. 

M Y letter is grown fo long , that I shall fay 
nothing to your lordship , at this {ime concerning 
the ftudy of modern hiftory , relatively to the 
interefts of your country in domeftic affairs; and 
I think there will be no need to do fo at any 
other. The Hiflory of the rebellion by your 
great grandfather, and his private memorials, which 
your lordship has in manufeript, will guide you 
furely as far as they go : where they leave you , 
your lordship muft not expect any hiftory; for 
we have more reafon to make this complaint , 
“ abeft enim hiftoria literis noftris,” than Tully 
had to put it into the mouth of AtticuS , in 
his firft book of laws. But where hiftory leaves 
you, it is wanted leaft: the traditions of this 
century, and of the latter end of the laft, are 
fresh. Many , who were actors in fome of thefe 
events, are alive; and many who have converfed 
with thofe that were actors in others. The public 
is in pofTeffion of feveral collections and memorials, 
and feveral there are in private hands. You will 
want no materials to form true notions of tranf- 
actions fo recent. Even pamphlets, writ on different 
1'ides and on different occaffons in our party dif- 
putes , and hiflories of no more authority than 
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pamphlets, will help you to come at truth. Read 
them with fufpicion, my lord, for they deferve 
to be l'ufpected: pay no regard to the epithets 
given , nor to the judgments palled ; neglect all 
declamation, weigh the reafoning, and advert to 
fact. 'With fuch precautions, even Burnet’s 
hillory may be of fome ufe. In a word, your 
lordship will want no help of mine to difeover, 
by what progreflion the whole conftitution of our 
country , and even the character of our nation , 
has been altered: nor how much a worfe ufe, in 
a. national fenfe , though a better in the fenfe of 
party politicks, the men called Whigs have made 
of long wars and new fyftems of revenue , fince 
the revolution; than the men called Tories made, 
before it, of long peace, and ftale prerogative. 
When you look back three or four generations 
ago , you will fee that the English were a plain , 
perhaps a rough, but a good-natured hofpitable 
people , jealous of their liberties , and able as well 
as ready to defend them, with their tongues, their 
pens, and their fwords. The refloration began to 
turn hofpitality into luxury, pleafure into debauch, 
and country peers and country commoners into 
courtiers and men of mode. But whilft our luxury 
was young, it was little more than elegance: the 
debauch of that age was enlivened with wit, and 
varnished over with gallantry. The courtiers and 
the men of mode knew what the conftitution was, 
refpected it, and often afferted it. Arts and feiences 
flourished, and, if we grew more trivial, we were 
not become either grofsly ignorant , or openly 
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profligate. Since the revolution, our kings have 
been reduced indeed to a feeming annual depend- 
ance on parliament; but the fcufinefs of parliament, 
which was efteemed in general a duty before, has 
been exercifed in general as a trade fince. The 
trade of parliament, and the trade of funds, have 
grown univerfal. Men, who flood forward in the 
world, have attended to little elfe. The frequency 
of parliaments , that increafed their importance, 
and should have increafed the refpect of them , has 
taken off from their dignity : and the fpirit that 
prevailed, whilft the fervice in them was duty., 
has been debafed fince it became a trade. Few 
know, and fcarce any refpect , the British confti- 
tution : that of the church has been long fince 
derided ; that of the State as long neglected ; and 
both have been left at the mercy of the men in 
power , whoever thofe men were. Thus the 
Church , at lead the hierarchy , however facred 
in it’s origin or wife in it’s inflitution , is become 
an ufelefs burden on the State : and the State is 
become, under ancient and known forms, a new 
and undefinable monfter ; compofed of a king 
without monarchical fplendor, a fenate of nobles 
without ariftocratical independency, and a fenate 
of commons without democratical freedom. In the 
mean time, my lord, the very idea of wit, and 
all that can be called tafle , has been loft among 
the great; arts and fciences are fcarce alive; luxury 
lias been increafed but not refined ; corruption 
has been eftablished , and is avowed. When 
governments arc worn out, thus it is: the decay 
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appears in every inftance. Public and private 
virtue , public and private fpirit , fcience and wit , 
decline all together. 

That you, my lord , may have a long and 
glorious share in reftoring all thefe, and in drawing 
our government back to the true principles of it, 
I wish mod heartily. Whatever errors I may 
have committed in public life , I have always 
loved my country: whatever faults may be ob- 
jected to me in private life , I have always loved 
ray friend : whatever ufage 1 have received from 
my country, it shall never make me break with 
her : whatever ufage I have received from my 

friends, I never shall break with one of them, 
while I think him a friend to my country. Thefe 
are the fentiments of my heart. I know they are 
thofe of your lordship’s : and a communion of fuch 
fentiments is a. tie that will engage me to be , 
as long as I live, 


My lord. 

Your mod faithful fervant. 
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General Hiftory of Europe. 
LETTER IX, 


I SHALL take the liberty of writing to you a 
little oftener than the three or four times a year, 
which, you tell me, are all you can allow yourfelf 
to write to thofe you like beft : and yet I declare 
to you with great truth , that you.never knew me 
fo bufy in your life, as I am at prefent. You muft 
not imagine from hence that I am writing me- 
moirs of myfelf. The fubject is too slight to 
defeend to pofterity, in any other manner, than 
by that occafional mention which may be made 
of any little actor in the hiftory of our age. Sylla, 
Caesar, and others of that lank, were, whilft 
they lived , at the head of mankind : their ftory 
was in fome fort the ftory of the world, and as 
fuch might very properly be tranfmitted under 
their names to future generations. But for thofe 
who have acted much inferior parts, if they publish 
the piece , and call it after their own names , they 
are impertinent; if they publish only their own 
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share in it, they inform mankind by halves, and 
neither give much inftruction , nor create much 
attention. France abounds with writers of this 
fort , and , I think , we fall into the other extreme. 
Let me tell you , on this occafion , what has fome- 
times come into my thoughts. 

There is hardly any century in hiftory which 
began by opening fo great a fcene , as the century 
wherein we live , and shall I fuppofe , die. Com- 
pare it with others , even the mod famous , and 
you will think fo. I will sketch the two laft , to 
' help y%ur memory. 

The lofs of that balance which Laurence of 
IVIedicis had preferved, during his time, in Italy; 
the expedition of Charles the eighth to Naples ; 
the intrigues of the duke of Milan, who fpun , 
j with all the refinements of art, that net wherein 

, he was taken at laft himfclf; the fuccefsful dexterity 

of Ferdinand the Catholic, who built one pillar 
of the Auftrian greatnefs in Spain, in Italy, and 
in the Indies; as the fucceffion of the houfe of 
Burgundy , joined to the Imperial dignity and the 
hereditary countries , eftablished another in the 
upper and lower Germany: thefe caufes, and many 
others , combined to form a very extraordinary 
conjuncture; and, by their confequences, to render 
the fixteenth century fruitful of great events, and 
of aftonishing revolutions. 

The beginning of the feventeenth opened ftill 
a greater and more important fcene. The Spanish 
yokd was well-nigh impofed on Italy by the 
famous triumvirate, Toledo at Milan, Ossuna 
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at Naples, and La Cueva. at Venice. The dif- 
fractions of France, as well as the ftate -policy 
of the queen mother , feduced by Rome , and 
amufed by Spain; the defpicable character of our 
James the firft, the rashnefs of the elector Palatine, 
the bad intelligence of the princes and ftates of the 
league in Germany, the mercenary temper of John 
George of Saxony, and the great qualities of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, raifed Ferdinand the 
fecond to the Imperial throne ; when , the males 
of the elder branch of the Auftrian family in 
Germany being extinguished at the death o# Mat- 
thias, nothing was more defirable, nor perhaps 
more practicable, than to throw the empire into 
another houfe. Germany ran the fame rifque as 
Italy had done: Ferdinand feemed more likely, 
even than Charles the fifth had been, to become 
abfolute mailer; and, if France had not furnished 
the greateft mi’nifter , and the North the greateft 
captain, of that age, in the fame point of time, 
Vienna and Madrid would have given the law to 
the weftern world. 

As the Auftrian fcale funk, that of Bourbon 
rofe. The true date of the rife of that power, 
which has made the kings of France fo confiderable 
in Europe, goes up as high as Charles the 
feventh, and Lewis the eleventh. The weaknefs 
of our Henry the fixth , the loofe conduct of 
Edward the fourth , and perhaps the overfights 
of HENRY the feventh, helped very much to knit 
% that monarchy together, as well as to enlarge it. 
Advantage might have been talien of the divifions 

which 
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I 

which religion occafioned ; and fupporting the 
proteftant party in France woukl have kept that 
crown under reftraints, and under inabilities, in 
fome meafure equal to thofe which 'were occalioned 
anciently by the vaft alienations of its demefnes , 
and by the exorbitant power of its valfals. But 
JAMES the firft was incapable of thinking with fenfe, 
or acting with fpirit. CHARLES the firft had an 
imperfect glimpfe of his true intereft , but his 
uxorious temper , and the extravagancy of that 
madman Buckingham, gave Richelieu time to 
finish a great part of his project: and the miferies, 
that followed in England, gave Mazarine time 
and opportunity to complete the fyftem. The laft 
great act of this cardinal’s adminiftration was the 
Pyrenean treaty. 

Here I would begin, by reprefenting the face 
of Europe fuch as it was at that epocha, the 
interefts and the conduct of England , France , 
Spain , Holland , and the empire. A fummary 
recapitulation should follow of all the fteps taken 
by France, during more than twenty years, to 
arrive at the great object she had propofed to herfelf 
in making this treaty : the moft folemn article of 
which the minifter, who negotiated it, defigned 
should be violated; as appears by his letters, writ 
from the Island of Pheafants , if I miftake not. 
After this, another draught of Europe should have 
it’s place according to the relations, which the 
feveral powers flood in, one towards another, in 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighty eight: and 
the alterations which the revolution in England 
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made in the politicks of Europe. A fummary 
account should follow of the events of the war 
that ended in one thoufand fix hundred and ninety 
feven, with the different views of king William 
the third, and Lewis the fourteenth, in making 
the peace of Ryfwic; which matter has been much 
canvaffed , and is little underftood. Then the 
difpofitions made by the partition - treaties , and 
the influences and confequences of thefe treaties; 
and a third draught of the ftate of Europe at the 
death of Charles the fecond of Spain. All this 
would make the fubject of one or two books, and 
would be the moft proper introduction imaginable 
to an hiftory of that war with which our century 
began , and of the peace which followed. 

T H I s war, forefeen for above half a century, 
had been, during all that time,, the great and 
conftant object of the councils of Europe. The 
prize to be contended for was the richeft that ever 
had been flaked, flnce thofe of the Perfian and 
Roman empires. The union of two powers, which 
feparately, and in oppofition, had aimed at univerfal 
monarchy , was apprehended. The confederates 
therefore engaged in it, to maintain a balance 
between the two houfes of Auftria and Bourbon, 
in order to preferve their fecurity, and to aflert 
their independence. But with the fuccefs of the 
war they changed their views: and , if ambition 
began it on the fide of France, ambition continued 
it on the other. The battles , the fieges , the 
furprifing revolutions, which happened in the courfe 
of this war , are not to be paralleled in any period 
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of the fame compafs. The motives , and the 
meafures , by which it was protracted, the true 
reafons why it ended in a manner, which appeared 
not proportionable to it’s fuccefs; and the new 
political (fate into which Europe was thrown by 
the treaties of Utrecht and Baden, are fubjects on 
which few perfons have the necelfary informations, 
and yet every one fpeaks with alfurance, and even 
with paffion. I think I could fpeak on them with 
fome knowledge , and with as much indifference 
as Polybius does of the negotiations of his father 
Lycortas, even in thofe points where I was 
myfelf an actor. 

I will even confefs to you, that I should not 
defpair of performing this part better than the 
former. There is nothing in my opinion fo hard 
to execute, as thofe political maps, if you will 
allow me fuch an expreflion, and thofe fyftems of 
hints, rather than relations of events, which are 
neceffary to connect and explain them ; and which 
muff be fo concife, and yet fo full; fo complicate, 
and yet fo clear. I know nothing of this fort well 
done by the ancients. Sallust’s introduction, as 
well as that of Thucydides, might ferve almoft 
for any other piece of the Roman or Greek ftory, 
as well as for thofe which thefe two great authors 
chofe. Polybius does not come up, in his intro- 
duction, to this idea neither. Among the moderns^ 
the fir ft book of Machi avel’s Hiftory of Florence 
is a noble original of this kind: and perhaps father 
Paul’s Hiftory of Benefices is, in the fame kind 
of compofition , inimitable. 
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These are a few of thofe thoughts, which come 
into my mind when I confider how incumbent it 
is on every man, that he should be able to give 
an account even of his leifure; and, in the midft 
of folitude , be of fome ufe to fociety. 

I know not whether I shall have courage enough 
to undertake the task I have chalked out: I diftruft 
my abilities with reafon, and I shall want feveral 
informations, not eafy , I doubt, for me to obtain. 
But, in all events, it will not be poflible for me 
to go about it this year; the reafons of which 
would be long enough to fill another letter , and 
I doubt that you will think this grown too bulky 
already. 


Adieu. 




v 
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